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In presenting this volume to our 
members, the officers of the Academy 
have been guided by the thought that 
the post-war situation in Europe has 
exerted and is now exerting a far- 
reaching influence on economic and 
financial conditions in the United 
States. It was for this reason that the 
decision was reached to devote the six 
sessions of the Annual Meeting, held 
in May, to a consideration of the Re- 
lation of America to the Post-War 
European Situation. 

In planning the sessions, the Com- 
mittee in charge of the Annual Meeting 
endeavored to have the different view- 
points adequately represented. The 
fundamental principle guiding all the 
Academy’s activities is not to advance 
any special thesis, but rather to furnish 
a forum in which the great questions 
confronting the American people may 
be approached from different points of 
view. 

The questions discussed at the recent 
Annual Meeting and presented in this 
volume will engage the attention of the 


FOREWORD 


come, and it is a matter of vital im- 
portance to the future of our country — 
that a well-organized public opinion | 
should guide the statesmen responsible | 
for American foreign policy. 

Our international relations have ac- 
quired such importance that since the 
Great War the Academy has made 
these annual meetings a series of inter- 
national conferences on foreign policy. | 
It is the hope of the Committee en- 
trusted with the responsibility for the 
annual meetings to continue this plan, 
and to supplement this volume with __ 
another volume in 1925 discussing — 
other important aspects of our foreign — 
relations. 

The Committee in charge of the | 
Annual Meeting desires to take this op- 
portunity to express its deep apprecia- 
tion to those who participated in the : 
discussions of the Annual Meeting and => 
also to the large number of national. _ 
associations whose delegates added 
much to the importance and influence 
of the sessions. 

L. S. Rowe, 
President of the Academy. 
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CONSIDERATION of  Ger- 

many’s general economic condi- 
tion requires a careful analysis of her 
international trade position. This is 
because Germany’s industrial develop- 
ment during the last fifty years has 
rendered her whole economic situation 
vitally dependent upon international 
trade and service operations. Ger- 
many’s basic industries are closely 
related to foreign trade. I shall center 
my entire discussion around the prob- 
lems involved in Germany’s interna- 
tional trade and financial status, omit- 
ting from consideration other economic 
facts or factors germane to the general 
question under consideration. 

The effects of the war and the dis- 
astrous years that have followed upon 
Germany’s international trade and 
financial status may be shown by the 
following chart: 


Economic and aaa, Position of Germany 


Director, Institute of Economics 


amounts of goods and specie that were 
not paid for with exports: 


1,675 


THE SpectTRE OF DIMINISHING 
ReEruRNS 


The income from investments and 
services more than covered these ad- 
verse trade and specie balances. The 
total income from invisible sources, in 
fact, exceeded the trade and specie 
deficit during the twenty-year period 
by an average amount of about 4 
millions a year. This 400 milli 
represented new investments abroad. 
A striking fact is that in the later years 
before the war Germany was finding it 
increasingly more difficult to cover her 
imports and expand investments, the 


Actual Imports, 1913 
1922 values 


Actual Exports, 1913 
1922 values 
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Actual Imports, 1922 


Actual Exports, 1922 
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It will an observed that in 1913 the 
imports were slightly in excess of the 
commodity exports, the balance being 
covered by means of interest on foreign 
investments and income from shipping, 
banking, and insurance services, etc. 
The following table shows for a period 
of twenty years the annual average 


average new investments during the 
last ten years before the war being 
appreciably smaller than during the 
preceding ten years. This is primarily 
a reflection of the fact that Germany 
was beginning to operate under con- 
ditions of diminishing returns. A 
— population and fully utilized 
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resources were rendering her interna- 
tional trade and financial position less 
secure as time went on. 

Import requirements were enormous, 
owing to the fact that Germany had a 
population of some 15 or 20 millions 
in excess of her own capacity to sup- 
port on an efficiency basis, as well as to 
the fact that the German factory sys- 
tem imported the bulk of its raw 
materials and semi-finished goods from 
abroad. These two groups of com- 
modities—foodstuffs and factory ma- 
terials—comprised 86 per cent of the 
total of all German imports in the last 
three years before the war. The 
largest items among the raw material 
imports were raw cotton, silk, and wool 
(19.8%) ; raw copper (5.8%); hides and 
skins (10%); iron-bearing ores and pig 
iron (5%); rubber (2.3%); tin, lead, 
and aluminum (1.8%); chemicals and 
dyestuffs (6.4%); hard and soft woods 
(6.4%). 

The great bulk of these food supplies 
and materials was indispensable to the 
operation of the German economic 
system and to the maintenance of 
exports. Imports of food could have 
been reduced a little, but luxuries 
comprised only a very small percentage 
of the total, whether in the foodstuffs 
or other groups. Raw materials en- 
tered directly into the manufacture of 
commodities for export. Cotton, silk, 
and wool were converted into textiles 
and clothing; copper and iron went 
into the manufacture of machinery, 

_ rolling stock, tools, and metal articles; 
hides and skins went into the manu- 
facture of leather goods; the various 
- woods were used in practically every 
type of manufacturing; chemicals and 
dyestuffs produced dyes, fertilizers, 
and pharmaceutical products, etc. 
_‘The five principal groups of German 

- manufactured goods and their percent- 
ages of total exports in 1913 are as 
fallows: 
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Machinery. . 


Leather and leather articles 


To maintain the effective working of 
the German economic system, it was 
necessary to keep unimpaired the 
inflow from abroad of foodstuffs for 
the excess working population and the 
basic raw materials required by the 
German industries. No great redue- 
tion of imports was possible without 
disrupting the whole economic organi- 
zation. 

Some increase of exports over the 
figures actually obtained might have 
been possible, but it is well to bear in 
mind that Germany was as a matter of 
national policy bending every effort to- 
ward expanding her export markets. 
Low transportation rates on export 
commodities, extraordinarily efficient 
sales organization, liberal credit poli- 
cies, price concessions, etc., were all 
designed to widen Germany’s markets 
abroad. 

I am aware that there are those who 
contend that Germany might have 
exported the entire surplus of produc- 
tion over consumption,—in other words, 
that she might have exported her 
domestic savings. This contention I 
cannot accept, for the reason that it 
was absolutely essential that the 
greater part of these savings be put 
into the development of new capital 
goods within the country if Germany 
was to keep the pace. No small part 
of the annual excess of production over 
consumption was represented by the 
replacement of capital goods that were 
wearing out. 
der had to go into railroad and factory 
extension, the building of new rolling 
stock, new ships, new harbors and 
harbor esoenae etc. If it had not 


The bulk of the remain-— 
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gone into the expansion of the capital 
equipment of the country, the increas- 
ing population would have been forced 
to produce under conditions of increas- 
ing cost. With the labor supply 
increasing rapidly, the capital supply 
also had to increase, or else Germany 
would fall behind in the race for 
productive efficiency. The capital 
equipment of the country, moreover, 
had to be steadily improved in quality, 
if Germany was to hold her own in the 
competitive race. The moment the 
plant and equipment of the country 
was allowed to grow obsolete relatively 
to that of other countries, Germany 
would retrogress relatively to other 
countries. ‘To say that Germany could 
have exported the entire surplus of 
production over consumption that 
actually did exist in the twenty-year 
period before the war is, therefore, 
sheer nonsense. 

Germany’s income from interest on 
investments, and from shipping, bank- 
ing and other services played a very 
significant réle in the maintenance of 
her position in the latter years before 
the war. The interest on investments 
yielded approximately a billion gold 
marks, and the other accounts reached 
an aggregate of over 500 millions. In 
the absence of this income from the 
invisible sources, Germany’s imports 
would have had to be materially 
reduced. Even imports of essentials 
would have had to be curtailed. 

thi 
Cuances Wroucat By War 


The war has profoundly changed 
Germany’s whole international trade 
and financial status. In the first 
place, the invisible sources of income— 
as a result of the war and the years 
that have followed—now yield negli- 
gible sums. This is accounted for by 
the following changes: First, the 20 
billions of foreign investments (net) 


owned by Germany before the war 
have been almost entirely wiped out. 
The bank balances held abroad, plus 
some property owned by Germans in 
the ceded territories, yield only a small 
return at the present time. Shipping 
income has been cut to about one third 
of the pre-war totals, while banking 
and insurance earnings and commis- 
sions have been proportionally reduced. 
Tourist revenues were temporarily 
large during the post-war bargain 
counter days; but they are now small 
in amount. As an offset, Germany 
now owes foreigners considerable sums 
on account of real estate and securities 
sold abroad both during and since the 
war. The means with which in pre- 
war days Germany met her trade 
deficits and built up her foreign invest- 
ments have been eliminated.from the 
picture. The export trade now pro- 
vides the only means of paying for food 
and riw materials and meeting repara- 
tion payments. 

‘The table on page 4 shows the vol- 
ume of German trade in 1922 as com- 
pared with 1913, expressed in thousands 
of metric tons. 

In 1922 the weight of imported raw 
materials had fallen to 65 per cent of 
the 1913 figure; of food imports to 43 
per cent; and of living animals to 17 
per cent; while the weight of manu- 
factured imports had increased to 152 
per cent—due entirely to the increased 
imports of iron bars and rods made 
necessary by territorial losses and ad- 
justments. For all classes combined 
the 1922 imports were only 63 per cent 
of the 1913 total. 

Turning now to the export figures, we 
find sharp declines in every division 
except the unimportant group, living 
animals. Raw material exports de- 
clined to 24 per cent of the 1913 level, 
manufactured commodities to 63 per 
cent, and food to 27 per cent. For all 
classes combined, the volume of 1922 
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Vo.tume or GerMAN TRADE IN 1922 as ComPARED witH 1913* 


av ImMPporTS Exports Net Imports 
CLASSIFICATION 
1913 1922 1918 1922 19138 1922 
Raw materials and partly 

manufactured goods....| 59,701 38,877 59,026 14,272 675 24,605 
Manufactured goods...... 1,249 1,894 9,321 5,836 -- 8,072 — 3,942 
11,700 5,074 5,368 1,443 6,332 3,631 
Living animals........... 180 30 2 5 178 25 
scdtetianwunacd 72,830 45,875 73,717 21,556 — 887 24,319 


exports was only 29 per cent of the 1913 
figures. 

The report of the Committee of 
Experts very properly stated that the 
total of German reparation payments 
that could be made over a period of 
years would depend upon the possibili- 
ties of developing an export surplus. 
While the Committee ventured an 
estimate of the amount of funds that 
might be raised, within the country, 
they refused to make any prediction 
as to whether these sums could be 
transferred to the creditors. The ex- 
tent to which an export surplus might 
develop they held to be entirely prob- 
lematical, and accordingly they set up 
some ingenius administrative machin- 
ery whereby the amounts of reparation 
payments to be made would be gov- 
erned by whatever export surplus 
might in the course of time develop. 
They did not undertake an analysis of 
the problem of export markets. 
Germany's ability to recover her 
international trade and to re-establish 
her general economic position will 
depend in large measure upon the 
recovery of pre-war markets. Despite 
the grave economic changes that have 
occurred during and since the war, it 
remains true that Germany’s ability to 
come back primarily depends upon her 
ability to sell goods in the same coun- 


tries in which she sold them before the 
war. The German producing capacity 
presents very much less of a problem 
than does the question of markets. 
The table on page 5 shows the distribu- 
tion of Germany’s exports by countries 
and groups of countries in the year 
1913: 


Prospects FoR EXPANSION OF 
ForeIGN TRADE 


It will be observed that 52 per cent 
of the total of German exports were 
disposed of in Western Europe, about 
24 per cent in Central, Eastern, and 
Southeastern Europe, and about 15 
per cent in North and South America, 
with Asia and other remote regions 
taking almost negligible amounts. The 
total of 10,097 million marks represents 
in present gold prices a little over 
16,000 million gold marks, as against 
actual present figures of roughly one 
third that amount. What is the 
prospect that Germany can rapidly 
recover her export markets? 

It should be pointed out at this place 
that the ability to export increasing 
quantities is the crux of the whole 
German trade problem. Germany can 
pay for imports only provided she can 
find export markets. She must have 
imports both of food and raw materials 
if the people are to be adequately 


* Net exports are indicated by the minus sign. 
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Germany's Export Markets, 1913 * 
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‘ of Marks of Total 
Austria-Hungary . . 1,105 
All others 
10,097 100.0 
nourished and if domestic industry isto its wake. In the second place, the — 
be preserved. Not only are reparation markets in Western Europe, where 
payments dependent upon the recovery before the war Germany sold 52 per 
of German markets, but Germany’s cent of her total exports, have also 


buying power and Germany’s whole 
industrial security is dependent upon 
the recovery of her foreign trade. 

The prospect for a rapid expansion of 
German foreign trade and the develop- 
ment of an export surplus is by. no 
means alluring. In the first place, as 
everyone knows, the purchasing power 
of all Central, Eastern, and South- 
eastern Europe has been very greatly 
reduced as a result of the war and of 
the general economic, social, and politi- 
cal disorganization that has followed in 


* Compiled from data given in “ Statistisches ae das Deutsche Reich,” 1915. 


been very greatly curtailed. This con- 
dition has resulted partly from the 
world-wide financial and economic 
disorganization of recent years and 
partly from the necessity of drastic 
economy in order to balance domestic 
budgets and pay war debts to foreign 
countries. Concretely, Great Britain, 
in her supreme effort at economizing in 
order to balance her budget, must 
restrict imports from Germany to the 
barest necessities. France, Belgium, 
and Italy are confronted with an even 
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more difficult situation. The neutral 
nations, while in a somewhat better 
position, cannot buy as much as they 
ey before the war, in consequence 

of the reduction in the demand for their 

; own products in all the impoverished 
former belligerent countries. They, 
a are caught in the tangled web of 
international economic disorganization. 
Third, the Western Hemisphere 

would seem to offer the chief markets 
where sales might be expanded beyond 

the pre-war volume. Argentina and 

Pr abr, Brazil, however, have been very hard 
hit by the curtailment of European 
purchases of raw materials and food- 
_ stuffs, notably grain, hides, and coffee, 


‘buy than any other country, stands 
- committed to a high tariff policy. 

German Goops Wantep? 


of As John A. Hobson, the eminent 

British economist, recently pointed 

out in a letter to the London Times, 
commenting on the Dawes Report: 


Tt seems essential that the policy of the 
_ German government and German indus- 

_ trialists shall be directed to the production 

- of such sorts and quantities of export goods 
as Germans are best able to produce and 
_ the world markets able and willing to 
absorb. It would therefore seem wise that 

in order to secure this requisite size and 
composition of the German export trade, 

the interested Allies should give some clear 

- indication of the kinds aad quantities of 
German goods in which they respectively 


desire their reparation payments to be 
made. Having regard to “round about 
trade” this should involve consideration of 
a consolidation with other foreign countries. 
Would it not be wise for the Allies to agree 
as to what trades they wish to stimulate in 
Germany and to damp down in their own 
and foreign countries? Obviously they 
will get most reparation if they encourage 
Germany to produce the manufactured 
goods in which her science and skill and 
high organization give her most advantage 
in production. 


What are these lines in which Ger- 
many has the highest degree of produc- 
tive efficiency? They are iron and 
steel products, machinery, textiles, 
chemicals and dyes, leather and leather 
articles. In no other lines can Ger- 
many compete advantageously in 
world markets. 

Now, these lines happen to be with- 
out exception lines in which the other 
leading industrial nations of the world 
are equipped to supply the existing 
and potential demands. There is not 
the slightest use in kidding ourselves 
into the belief that the world is going to 
welcome the return of Germany as a 
powerful competitor in these lines. 
Whenever anyone has been asked to 
suggest other important non-competi- 
tive lines in which Germany is equipped 
to produce large quantities for export, 
he quickly resorts to vague generalities. 

Judging by the tariff and commercial 
policies of the world, German goods 
are noi wanted in huge ceesancel 
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N the early eighties Germany was 

exporting annually a large percent- 
age of her population. At that time 
the United States was getting the 
greater part of this exportation. The 
German government, recognizing the 
fact that those going to our country 
were totally lost to Germany, made an 
‘effort to deflect the stream of emigra- 
tion to South America, particularly to 
Argentina and Brazil, where the emi- 
grants remained to a certain degree 
colonists maintaining a rather definite 
relationship with the mother country. 
However important it was to German 
foreign trade to have outposts in remote 
parts of the world of her own people, 
it was deemed of greater moment to 
the general welfare to export products 
rather than people. Dr. Moulton very 
truly says,' 
“With the labor supply increasing 
rapidly, the capital supply also had to 
increase or else Germany would fall 
behind in the race for productive 
efficiency.” 

Within the past few decades Ger- 
many’s capacity to apply scientific 
developments to commercial ends has 
been equal or superior to that of any 
other country. With that virile in- 
dustrial population and the firm deter- 
mination to compete with the world, 
particularly in the production of iron, 
chemicals, and textiles, Germany found 
that emigration was not necessary and 
that the well-being of her people under 
the changed conditions was maintained 
on a higher plane than ever before. 


Errect oF GERMAN TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


The attitude of various countries 
towards the restoration of Germany 


+See page 3. Eprror. 


The Effect of Germany’s Industrial Condition ban a 


By Genera Henry T. ALLEN 
Commander, American Forces in Germany 


since the war has been a most interest- 
ing study. The fact that over half of 
Germany’s exports go to Western Eu- 
rope clearly indicates the importance of — 
the trade of the Allies with that coun- 
try. The trade restrictions brought 
about by the war and the occupations 
have been of serious nature to the small 
Western European States whose chief — 
market is Germany. I recall very dis- 
tinctly that after the A.B.C. Confer- 
ence in London in March, 1921, where 
the total reparations of one hundred _ 
and thirty-two billion gold marks was © 
adopted, and Germany declined to pay, 
certain sanctions were imposed—the 
military sanctions consisting of the 
seizure of the gateways to the Ruhr— 
Dusseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort— 
and the economic ones, the customs 
barriers in the various bridge heads. 
When those barriers were established | 
there was complete control by the Al- 
lied Rhineland High Commission over 
imports and exports in the occupied 
territories, and I remember very clearly, 
in connection with the permits that 
were issued to certain western coun- 
tries to import alcohol into the Rhine- 
land, that within a period of six weeks 
permits were granted which authorized 
the importation of alcoho] equal to 
what had been the allowance for ten 
years preceding. That shows some- 
thing of the conditions there which 
confronted us in respect to matters of 
that particular character. 
The perturbed trade conditions of 
that country continue to have a most | 
depressing effect on all Europe. With- 
out imposing some limitations on the © 
restoration of Germany, England will 
again find her old commercial rival 
irresistible and France knows that she 
will find her historic enemy dangerously 
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Bis. strong. The countries most vitally 
ate interested in a normal status of Central 
Europe are not unmindful of the signif- 
__ leance of such restoration to their own 
industries. This question, so called 
_ the German or the Rhineland question, 

BS is not one between Germany on one 
side and France on the other. It is a 
question between Germany on one side 

and the United States and France and 

England and Belgium and Italy. It 
is really a world question. The nu- 
merous conferences which have taken 
place, the commissions and councils 
that have sat in Europe since Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, have clearly demonstrated 


settling this German problem on an 
_ economic or financial basis. 


Frencu Security First 


When it became known that the 
_ United States was not to be a party to 
the Tripartite Arrangement, whereby 
_ France was given assurance of security 
an unprovoked aggression on 
the part of Germany, it was natural 
that France, a conqueror, should think 
_ of other methods of obtaining security. 
However important reparations are, 
security has easily taken precedence 
over them in the minds of French au- 
thorities. That was duly and forcibly 
illustrated a number of months ago in 
the Chamber when Loucheur was heck- 
ling Poincaré. The question of rep- 
arations was up, and likewise that of 
security, and they both exclaimed, 
“Yes, we want reparations and secu- 
rity, but we want security first.” And 
that necessarily has been the dominat- 
ing note in the French policy since 
1918. There were two methods which 
presented themselves, seizure of terri- 
tory and _ political disintegration. 
There were far-sighted Frenchmen at 
the Conference preceding the Versailles 
Treaty who insisted on the Rhine as a 
boundary, and others who strongly 
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advocated a treaty with the separate 
states of Germany. It is well to re- 
member those facts in connection with 
the statements made about reparations 
in relation to the Ruhr seizure. The 
proximity of the Briey and Longwy 
iron deposits to the Ruhr coal, with 
their separate ownerships, must con- 
tinue to present grave economic diffi- 
culties. A common ownership would 
be the logical means for securing best 
returns, but that is not in accordance 
with the Treaty; nor does the present 
status give assurance of a return of 
en economic equilibrium in Central 
Europe. 

INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS IN RUHR 

SEIZURE 


There can be no doubt that indus- 
trial as well as military France was 
largely influential in the Ruhr seizure, 
and in bringing the coal and ore into 
their logical economic relations to each 
other. Of course, we all know full well 
that the proximity of the ore and the 
coal with the highly developed railways 
between them gave Germany an enor- 
mous advantage many years ago in 
competition with the rest of the world 
in iron and steel products, and it is a 
natural thing to have those two won- 
derful deposits brought into juxtaposi- 
tion. The distance between them is 
approximately 125 miles. Were it 
possible for France and Germany to 
bring about commercial agreements 
such as the Loucheur-Rathenau ar- 
rangement promised, whereby historic 
differences and apprehensions could be 
subordinated to mutual economic ad- 
vantages, an early agreement between 
the two vitally interested countries 
could be expected. Under that ar- 
rangement France was to get repara- 


tions in kind amounting to several © 


hundred million francs annually but, 


when some twenty millions had been 
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delivered, violent protest arose from 
the French industrialists. Again, when 
Germany made a strong effort some 
three years since to increase her 
exports that she might make repa- 
ration payments in her only possible 
way other than by purchasing foreign 
gold with vanishing marks, the world 
declined to have German goods dumped 
upon it. On our part, we raised our 
tariff wall to meet the situation. That 
is going to be from any viewpoint one 
of the most difficult questions in con- 
nection with the Dawes Plan—the 
quantity of material or products of 
Germany that may be consumed by 
other countries. Upon that largely 
will depend the success, I think, of the 
plan. That plan offers hope beyond a 
peradventure of a doubt, probably con- 
siderably increased by the recent elec- 
tions in France, but a genuine restora- 
tion—moral and physical—may not be 
expected as long as the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land holdings are continued. There 
must be some method whereby evacua- 
tion can be envisaged, whereby the 
industrial heart of that country may be 
able to beat in a more or less normal 
way in order that reparations and the 
policy outlined by the Dawes Plan may 
be carried to a successful issue. 
Another point in connection with 
the Dawes Plan about which naturally 
all of you have thought, is that no defi- 
nite time limit nor sum were fixed. 
That was perhaps essential under all 
the conditions. In any event it would 
not have been possible for that Com- 
mission to take that matter into con- 
sideration without trespassing on the 
domain of the political, and that was 
not within its scope. As long as the 
one hundred and thirty-two billion 
gold marks are held as the basis of 
reparations, the outlook for the future 
of Germany even with conciliatory 
spirit on both sides is not especially 
brilliant. Yet in accordance with the 


generz! law of forces, it is quite prob- _ 
able that that block of sixty-two mil- | 
lion people will eventually catalogue _ 
itself in the list of states in accordance 
with its known potentiality. The 
question, as I said above, is not a local 
one by any manner of means. It is 

not simply a European one. i 

Very shortly after the occupation of _ 
the Ruhr had been effected we had 
orders there which we were trying to 
have filled. Our war partners were, _ 
of course, anxious to oblige us, and 
yet they knew that payments made © 
would necessarily go towards increas- _ 
ing the passive resistance. At the 
same time England was having the 
same difficulty. There was an English 
company—a shipbuilding corporation © 
—which must have certain steel prod- 
ucts from the Ruhr in order that it 
might carry on. Those people were 
also experiencing the same difficulties _ 
that we did. I cite that as a sugges- — 
tion as towhat the Ruhrholdingmeans, © 
I have been asked often why England 
did not approve of the policy of the _ 
holding the Ruhr and back up France. | 
The answer was simply that it was 
vitally contrary to the interests of that 
country, and that seems to me to be a 
sufficiently satisfactory answer. 

What was the real cause of the — 
seizure of the Ruhr? We have been | 
told that it was reparations. Possibly, _ 
in a psychological way, yes. Potentas | 
it was in increasing hatred, it doubtless 
had influence in changing the attitude _ 
of the German mind in respect to 
that measure; but so far as effecting _ 
direct reparations, it was not generally — 
deemed by England or Italy, or in fact 
by Belgium, that it could be done. 
The speech made by our Secretary of 
State in December, 1922, at New Ha- _ 
ven, Connecticut, left no doubt as to _ 
the views he held in respect to that 
matter as being one of direct interest 
to our own country. 
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The Dawes Report and After 


By Ernest Minor Partrerson, Px.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 


EACTIONS to the Dawes and 
McKenna Reports have been re- 
-markably favorable, although the na- 
ture of most of the comments indicates 
that the texts have not been widely or 
carefully read. Sentences chosen here 
a there somewhat at random have 
sometimes been taken from the con- 
text, or else the official summaries have 
been accepted as satisfactory. Valu- 
able and accurate as these summaries 
are, they do not fully convey the spirit 
of the documents. As a result, many 
significant features have been over- 
looked. The two reports actually pre- 
sent a vivid picture of Central Europe, 
and teach the world some important 
economic lessons. Moreover, a care- 
ful reading of them clearly reveals a 
few of the problems a weary world will 
next have to solve. 


Sratus CLARIFIED 


The two committees were confronted 
with an extremely intricate and baffling 
task. Guided by instructions that 
were necessarily vague, limited by the 
Versailles Treaty and the agreement of 
May, 1921, regarding the amount to be 
paid by Germany, and confronted by 
the delicate psychological situation in 
Europe, they were closely hampered. 
Under the circumstances they went as 
far as they could—much farther than a 
strict interpretation of their terms of 
appointment might have allowed. 

For this we should be grateful. 
Outwardly, their task was to devise a 
plan for stabilizing Germany’s currency 
and for balancing Germany’s budget, 
with perhaps the further duty of deter- 
mining her immediate capacity to pay 
reparations. To keep themselves 


within these limits was impossible. 
In order to demonstrate the technical 
feasibility of their currency and budget 
plans, they were compelled to set forth 
some very homely and fundamental 
economic truths. 

Mr. McKenna and his committee 
were forced to play a seemingly minor 
part, and did it with force and dignity. 
Germans had evaded taxation, had 
shifted funds abroad as much as possi- 
ble, and in various other ways brought 
on themselves the charge that they had 
failed to pay as much reparations as 
they were capable of paying. Many 
rumors were current regarding their 
huge investments in other countries, 
which it was argued should and could 
be seized. 

These charges are met simply and 
directly. That foreign holdings exist 
is made entirely clear, but that these 
funds can be arbitrarily appropriated 
is denied. Instead it is pointed out 
that “the only way to prevent the 
exodus of capital from Germany and to 
encourage its return is to eradicate the 
cause of the outward movement.” 
Economic common sense is thus pushed 
vigorously to the front. 

Also the wild estimates as to total 
amounts are thoroughly discredited. 
The committee believes that before the 
war German foreign holdings were 
about 28 milliards of gold marks, and 
gives as the probable total today 6.75 
milliards, or $1,606,000,000. This is 
about 25 per cent of pre-war. If all of 
it could be found and utilized, it would 
pay only a little more than two years’ 
charges on the A and B bonds, and 
would fall far short of one year’s 
charges on the total reparation claim of 
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132 milliards. It is interesting also to 
notice the committee’s estimate that 
the sale abroad of marks now worthless 
gave to Germans a profit of from 7 to 8 


milliards of gold marks. This amount 


is somewhat larger than the present 
foreign holdings of 6.75 milliards. In 
other words, if marks had not been sold 
to hopeful but too credulous speculators 
who now bemoan their losses, Germans 
would have no foreign investments at 
all, but the balance would be slightly 
the other way. The reader may for- 
mulate a conclusion to suit his taste, 
either condemning the Germans for 
chicanery in selling the marks, or re- 
joicing that a few assets are available, 
if only some way can be found to lure 
them back to Germany. 

We need not linger on the technical 
aspects of the Dawes Report. A new 
bank is to be established, the currency 
is to be stabilized, the budget is to be 
balanced, the railways reorganized and 
other steps taken, all calculated to 
bring order out of chaos. That these 
measures are suitable we shall assume, 
merely noting that there has been a 
laudable attempt to devise technical 
machinery that will operate with a 
minimum of interference by the Allies. 
In so far as freedom from external con- 
trol seems consistent with guarantees 
of payment, this freedom has been 
allowed. 


Some WHOLESOME TRUTHS 


Without further reference to these 
matters we may notice that the Ger- 
mans are told a few wholesome truths. 
There is no repetition of the allegation 
in the Treaty of Versailles of the “‘res- 
ponsibility of Germany and her allies 
for causing all the loss and damage, 
etc.,” but emphasis is placed on the 
fact that “it is no ordinary debt with 
which we deal, for Germany suffered no 
appreciable devastation, and her pri- 
mary moral obligation is toward those 
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who have suffered so severely through 
the war.” Although the Germans are 
not again charged with responsibility 
for the war, they are thus reminded 
that they have a duty to perform in as- 
sisting the post-war readjustments. 

Then, too, Germany is told that a 
non possumus will not avail as an argu- 
ment against all payments. Attention 
is called to her “growing and indus- 
trious population; her great technical 
skill; the wealth of her material 
resources; the development of her agri- 
culture on progressive lines; her emi- 
nence in industrial science.” Her rail- 
ways are in excellent condition, as are 
her telephone and telegraph system, 
her harbors, her canals and her indus- 
trial plants. There is a magnificent eco- 
nomic organization that for the pres- 
ent is not functioning. There are fixed 
assets in abundance. Liquid capital is 
scarce, there is a credit shortage, but if 
these defects can be remedied Ger- 
many’s economic potentialities are 
tremendous, and her output can be- 
come greater than in pre-war days. 

This is what impartial observers have 
been declaring for several years. How 
much Germany can pay no one can say. 
Given the right stimuli and a willing- 
ness on the part of her creditors to re- 
ceive the payments, her production 
would be tremendous. These factors 
have been lacking, but the capacity is 
there. 

But this does not mean that Ger- 
many can pay the 132 milliards that 
have been demanded. Interest and 
sinking fund charges on such a sum 
would amount to 7.92 milliards, or 
nearly $1,900,000,000 per year. As 
the report points out, time after time, 
payments must be made by an excess 
of exports over imports. But these 
totals are too great. Before the war 
the United States had an area fourteen 
times as large, a population 50 per cent 
more numerots, and an average per 
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capita income two and one-third times 
that in Germany. Yet our export be!- 
ance was only $500,000,000, or about 
$750,000,000 at the present price level. 
Germany cannot furnish an export bal- 
~ ance of $1,900,000,000 for many years 
to come, if ever, and this fact is recog- 
nized by arranging for annual pay- 
ments of from 1 to 23 milliards ($238,- 
— 000,000 to $595,000,000) during the 
- first five years, with possible additions 
thereafter, the later totals to be deter- 
mined by an index of prosperity. 


CONCESSIONS BY FRANCE 


This is merely another way of saying 
that France, too, is called upon to ac- 
cept certain facts even though they may 
be unpleasant. Germany is not alone 
in being required to face the truth. 
_ The more promptly and clearly this is 
perceived, the better. Germany is 
now in so weak a position that “the 
task would be hopeless if the present 
situation of Germany accurately re- 
flected her potential capacity.”” Never- 
theless, she can make payments as laid 
_ down if certain conditions are adhered 
- to. Itis these stipulations that will be 
difficult for French opinion to accept. 
First among them to attract atten- 
tion is “the assumption that the fiscal 
and economic unity of the Reich will be 
restored.” Elsewhere in the report is 
the statement—‘“Our plan is strictly 
_ dependent upon the restoration of Ger- 
many’s economic sovereignty, and it is 
important to observe that the opera- 
tion of the plan will be proportionately 
postponed if there is a delay in effecting 
that restoration.” 
Such a position is fundamentally 
sound, but the French government will 
find it hard to make the necessary con- 
cessions. Withdrawal of military forc- 
es from the Ruhr i is not demanded, and 


ence, at sen in the Rhineland, is def- 
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that troops went into the Ruhr ostensi- 
bly to protect engineers who were there 
to exercise economic control and that 
presumably these troops will not be 
needed if economic control is with- 
drawn. 


Important as this attitude of the ex- — 


perts is, and hard as France will find it 
to make concessions, the question in- 
volved is one of prestige. With a 
measure of willingness on the French 
side and with the exercise of a moder- 
ate amount of patience by the Germans, 
the matter can doubtless be arranged. 
More serious difficulties than this face 
France. She must now acknowledge 
the futility of expecting to receive large 
sums from Germany as an aid to her 
budget problems. No material assist- 
ance will accrue to her from reparation 
payments in the near future. 

During the first year the payment ex- 
pected from Germany is to be only one 
milliard gold marks (%238,000,000). 
Even by the fifth year it will be only 2} 
milliards ($595,000,000). This seems 
small when compared with the 7.92 
milliards of annual changes on the 132 
milliards total claimed by the May, 
1921, agreement, or even the 3 milliards 
per annum that the Allies have at- 
tempted to collect since that date on 
the A and B bonds. The payment 
in the fifth year is to be only 2} 
milliards. 

But this small amount dwindles al- 
most to the vanishing point as an ac- 
tual reparation payment when we find 
this statement: “The sums denoted 
, comprise all amounts for which 
Germany may be liable to the Allied 
and Associated Powers for the costs 
arising out of the war, including repara- 
tion, restitution, all costs of all armies 
of occupation, clearing house operations 
to the extent of those balances which 
the Reparations Commission decide 
must legitimately remain a definitive 
charge on the German government, 
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commissions of control and supervi- 
sion, etc.”” Hitherto this list of items, 
other than reparations, have been met 
first from the German payments with 
no close limitation on their amount, 
and then such sums as were still avail- 
able were credited to the reparations 
account. This is no longer to continue. 

How serious this will be depends to a 
large degree on the cost of armies of 
occupation, commissions of control and 
other charges. Every mark spent for 
these purposes (and there are included 
costs of all new controls and charges on 
funds borrowed under the plan) means 
that much less for reparations and 
hence that much less for the French and 
other budgets. 

But this is not all. Of the milliard 
marks to be received from Germany 
the first year, 800 millions, or four-fifths 
of the total, must be advanced to her by 
floating an international loan. Still 
more, it is specified that during 1924-25 
and 1925-26 the sums available must be 
spent “almost exclusively within Ger- 
many.” Finally, even after that time 
the responsibility for transferring funds 
from Germany to her creditors is placed 
upon the creditors themselves. The 
German government puts the funds in 
the bank in Germany, and a committee 
representing the Allies have the task of 


involved in making the external pay- 
ments. 


| carrying on the exchange transactions 


CuaAos or FreNcH FINANCES 


It is to be remembered that the 
Dawes committee was not made up of 


any undue sympathy for Germany. 
But they have frankly—almost blunt- 
ly—put the facts before us. French, 
Belgians, Italians, and English—all 
creditors of Germany—were on the 
committee, and with them were in- 
cluded two unofficial representatives 
from the United States, another vic- 


| Germans, nor can they be charged with 
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torious country. These men, whose 
prejudices would have led them to aid 
the French budget if they could, have 
made it clear that the problems of 
French finance must be solved in some 
other way than by huge payments from 
Germany. 

This brings us face to face with the 
first of two problems toward which 
world attention must soon be directed. 
For several years it has been clear that 
French finances have been hopelessly 
involved. Time after time spokesmen 
for France have insisted that the only 
way her budget could be balanced was 
through the receipt of reparation pay- 
ments from Germany, that no other 
solution was possible. 

Whether this way of stating the case 
was accurate depends upon one’s ideas 
of an appropriate solution. There has 
always been another way—the one al- 
ready followed by Russia, Germany, and 
others, the way of inflation. Against 
this method France officially set her 
face shortly after the close of the war, 
and in recent months she has been grim- 
ly fighting to prevent a complete cur- 
rency collapse. With the aid of foreign 
credits, and by a clever attack on the 
speculators who were short of francs, 
she has secured a temporary respite. 
But it is only a breathing spell. In so 
far as these credits have been utilized 
there is that much of an addition to her 
debt charges—not a permanent relief 
from her burdens. As the value of the 
franc is raised, the lower prices in 
France will fall. Francs will become 
scarcer and dearer, and hence harder 
for the government to collect in taxes. 


DIFFICULTY OF STABILIZATION 


France has a double task. One is to 
stabilize the value of the franc. The 
higher the level at which this is done, 
the lower prices will fall, and the more 
difficult it will be to collect sufficient 
taxes. The lower the level chosen the 
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higher the price level. This means 
more abundant and cheaper francs, and 
hence less difficulty for the government 
in meeting its burdens, but the higher 
prices mean distress and unrest. More- 
over, it is in fact a repudiation of a pe- 
culiarly obnoxious form, no less objec- 
tionable because it is not called by that 
name. Repudiation through inflation 
has been practiced in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, but it has no attractions 
for those who have watched the 
process. 

But stabilization of prices is hard to 
manage, Experience in other coun- 
tries gives little reason for believing 
that stabilization at any level is easy. 
As the value of a currency falls and 
prices rise a momentum develops that 
is hard to control. But if stability is 
actually secured at a level that permits 
the government to carry its burdens, a 
second difficulty is thereby created. 
There is sure to appear a business 
strain, a crisis of greater or less sever- 
ity. If instead of being stabilized 
prices fall, the trouble is that much 
greater. In 1920 Japan, England, and 
the United States went through such 
an experience. Last year the Scan- 
dinavian countries had their turn, and 
now Germany is suffering in a similar 
way. Thus far France has not gone 
through a period of post-war liquida- 
tion. Prices have at no time gone back 
far toward the level of 1913, and in the 
last year or more have been rising rap- 
idly. A crisis must presumably come 
sooner or later. When it comes French 
budget difficulties will be increased, and 
the rest of the world, including the 
United States, will have to stand by 
ready to give such aid as may be 
possible. 

French fiscal affairs are not the only 
problem ahead. In time the total of 
the claims against Germany will also 
call for attention, for the Germans will 
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not be willing to pay 2} milliards or any 
other sum each year for an indefinitely 
long period. If they recover sufficient- 


ly to make payments even of this 
amount, the creditor countries will soon 
realize the strain of receiving such 
floods of goods and appreciate the folly 
of pressing still larger claims. More. 
over, with her economic recovery Ger. 
man bargaining power is bound to 
increase, and she will call for a more 
moderate settlement. 


Unitep States ParticipATION 


When that time comes the United 
States will be unable to escape partici- 
pation. For years the situation has 
been developing. England has from 
time to time declared that so long as 
her creditors call for payment she must 
request her debtors to remit. Various 
leaders in France have repeatedly in- 
sisted that France cannot relieve Ger- 
many until England and the United 
States are ready to reduce their claims. 
Even the adjustment of May, 1921, 
which set the German reparation pay- 
ment at 132 milliards, paved the way 
for what is now almost in sight. The 
total claim was divided into A, B, and C 
bonds, the last amounting to 82 mil- 
liards, while the A and B bonds com- 
bined amounted to only 50 milliards. 
There has never been any attempt to 
collect on more than the 50 mil- 
liards, and there was perhaps never any 
intention of doing so. In fact, there’ 
have been frequent suggestions of re- 
ducing the claim against Gérmany to 
50 milliards, provided other inter-gov- 
ernmental debts could be cangelled. 

It comes back, of course, to the Uni- 
ted States. In a short time the prob- 
lem will again be to the front. In the 
meantime, we shall do well to adjust 
our ideas on the matter, for we shall 
be vigorously, though diplomatically, 
urged to cancel the amounts due us. 
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| Dawes Report—A Business Man’s View 


By J. Henry ScaTTerRGoop 


First Chief Friends’ Reconstruction Unit of A. R. C. in France 1917. Member of American Friends’ 
Service Committee 


HE Dawes Commission of Experts 
were limited in their appointment 
under the Reparations Commission to 
the consideration of (1) the means 
of balancing the German budget and 
the measures to be taken to stabilize 
her currency; and (2) to inquire into 
the amount of German exported cap- 
ital and to consider the means of 
bringing it back to Germany. The 
first of these was covered by what goes 
by the name of the “Dawes Report,” 
the second is known as the “ McKenna 
Report.” Although limited to these 
two subjects, nevertheless the experts 
have opened the windows so that the 
full vista of reparations *an be seen 
with the exception of the expressly for- 
bidden matters of (1) any suggestion of 
reduction of the total of the bill put on 
Germany ($33,000,000 as fixed in Lon- 
don, May, 1921) and (2) the military 
occupation of the Ruhr. Te 
McKenna Report 
Let us refer first to the McKenna 
Report. It estimates German wealth 
outside Germany now as six and three- 
fourths billion gold marks or about 
$1,687,500,000, as compared to pre- 
war German wealth in foreign countries 
of twenty-eight billion gold marks or 
about $7,000,000,000. In other words 
Germany has today less than one 
quarter as much wealth abroad as 
before the war. The report thus dis- 
poses of the much exaggerated beliefs 
of the “sneaking of wealth out of 
Germany” that have been so much 
talked of. Furthermore, this amount 
includes wealth of all kinds, fixed as 
well as liquid. 
Again the — indicates that the 


problem of bringing this exported 
wealth back to Germany can only be 
solved by securing a prosperous Ger- 
many. Capital has the fastest legs of 
anything in the world and runs away 
from danger whenever it can; nor will 
this capital return to Germany until 
Germany is safe. As soon as confi- 
dence is restored nothing can then stop 
the flow of wealth back to Germany 
because of the shortage of capital 
there and the high interest rates ob- 
tainable. And it should also be need- 
less to say that the German wealth in 
foreign countries is not directly avail- 
able for reparations now because it is 
all private property. For if we should 
take private property, even for repara- 
tions, we have to turn bolshevik, and 
then how could we look Russia in the 
face after the way we have been talk- 
ingto.her? No, the only way this pri- 
vate property can be made available 
for reparations is through German 
taxation. 

The McKenna Report also reveals 
the astonishing fact that about a 
million people have been gullible 
enough to speculate in German paper 
marks and mark balances to a total of 
almost eight billion gold marks. This 
alone prevented the utter collapse of 
German currency from coming at an 
earlier date than it did, for through 
this unlooked-for source of foreign 
exchange Germany’s post-war deficit in 
trade balance of nearly ten billion 
gold marks including cash reparations 
has been largely met. It will always 
be an outstanding mystery of inter- 
national finance why these numerous 
speculators, who could never have 


induced to buy new bonds of 
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Germany even were they to bear in- 
terest, should still have flooded their 
brokers with orders to buy German 
money that carried no interest. 

1is report opens with broad com 
ments on the nature of the experts’ 
task and the conditions essential to 
success. Attention is early called to 
the necessity for German “economic 
unity”—that is, that economically 
France and Belgium must withdraw 
from the Ruhr. A contrast is drawn 
between the potential recovery of 
Germany and her present desperate 
situation. The report says on this: 


Dawes REporT 


The task would be hopeless if the present 
situation of Germany accurately reflected 
her potential capacity; the proceeds from 
Germany’s national production could not 
in that case enable her both to meet the 
national needs and to insure the payment 
of her foreign debts. 

New Bank oF IssuE 

The first constructive step needed is 
to stabilize the currency. To do this 
the experts propose the establishment 
of a new bank in Germany with a 
capital of 400,000,000 gold marks or 
100,000,000, of which one quarter will 
be furnished by absorbing the present 
Reichsbank and three quarters are to 
be new gold capital subscribed by 
German or foreign investors. The 
bank is to be managed by a German 
president and managing board, but is 
also to have a general board of seven 
Germans and seven foreigners repre- 
senting Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, the United States, Switzer- 
land, and Holland. One of these 
foreigners is to be named as bank 
commissioner. 

This new bank is to be the bank of 
issue, and with its new money is to 
redeem the various outstanding monies 
now in use in Germany. The old 

- 


paper marks are to be redeemed at the 
ratio vu: one trillion to one. The bank 
is to be the government depository 
and fiscal agent, but its advances to 
the German government are to be 
limited and carefully safeguarded. It 
is also to be the depository of the 
Reparation Account into which repara- 
tions in gold marks are to be paid from 
the various sources. 


GERMAN BuDGET 


The report analyzes the German 
fiscal situation and points out how 
expenditures can be reduced and 
receipts increased for the next five 
years. The necessity for a balanced 
budget is dwelt upon. The principle of 
commensurate taxation is set forth, that 
“the German people should be placed 
under a burden of taxation at least as 
heavy as that borne by the peoples of 
the Allied countries.” To carry this 
into effect it is proposed to utilize a 
“prosperity index” to measure German 
prosperity so that a sliding scale of 
reparations load can be calculated in 
accordance therewith. This prosper- 
ity index is to be based not merely on 
German exports as has been the case 
hitherto, but on the average compara- 
tive figures of railway traffic, popula- 
tion, foreign trade, consumption of 
tobacco, budget expenditure, and con- 
sumption of coal. 


REPARATIONS 


Coming now to that part of the 
Dawes Report that has to do with 
reparations, we find the experts have 
divided the subject into two parts: 
first, the payment of reparations by the 
Germans and secondly the receipt of 
reparations by the Allies. In other 
words, reparations are viewed from 
two points of view—first, the amount 
which Germany is going to pay in the 
future into a reparation account in 
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German marks in the new German 
bank to the credit of the Reparation 
Agent; and, second, the transfer in 
foreign monies or in kind to other 
countries for reparation payments in 
proportion to the amounts coming to 
them—France 52 per cent, England 
22 per cent, and so forth, under the Spa 
agreement. The Dawes Report thus 
recognizes as a fact the real economic 
difference between these two processes 
for the first time in any official docu- 
ment since the Armistice; and therefore 
‘it really marks a great step forward in 
actually dealing with the realities as 
they are. Heretofore it has been 
popularly surmised if only the Ger- 
‘mans were heavily enough taxed in 
their own money that that very fact 
would of itself enable them to pay 
reparations in other people’s monies; 


and under the Reparation Clauses of 


the Versailles Treaty Germany has 
heretofore been obligated to pay fixed 


amounts in gold values at fixed times, 


_ and this greatly hastened the precipita- 
Bn of her collapse. Now the Dawes 
- Report explains the difference, which 
has long been recognized by econo- 
mists, between a “budget surplus 
raised by taxation” within a country 
and the entirely distinct question of 
_ “external transfer” to other countries, 
and it shows that in the long run the 
transfer to other countries can take 
_ place only through an excess of exports 
over imports and to the extent of 
such excess. 
Reparations “Tank” 
| find myself best able to understand 
this double process in terms of a figure. 
One can think of this reparation 
account in the German bank in Ger- 
~ man marks to the credit of the Repara- 
tion Agent as a tank, and the two 
_ processes are first the filling of the tank 
_ by the Germans and second the empty- 
ing of the tank by the Allied Repara- 
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tion Agent aided by his five inter- 
national exchange experts. 

Now the filling of the tank by the 
Germans is to be through three pipes: 
first, taxes or budget; second, railways; 
third, industry. Now the total flow 
through those three pipes increases 
year by year until in five years’ time 
Germany is supposed to hit her stride 
which is estimated by the Dawes 
Commission to be 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks or the equivalent of about 
600,000,000 a year. That sum, how- 
ever, after the five years is to be more 
if realizable in accordance with the 
above mentioned prosperity index, 
which is to be based on certain broad 
considerations of German economic 
life in the years from 1927 to 1929. 
The above amount, however, is con- 
sidered as the base. -_ 


FILLING oF THE REPARATIONS TANK — 
Taxation 


So far as the first pipe is concerned 
there is to be nothing from the budget 
pipe for the first two years except 
in so far as the budget can be helped by 
moneys from outside secured by loan 
or by sale of the railways preferred 
stock (see below); only $27,500,000 the 
third year; $125,000,000 the fourth 
year; until the pace is hit in the fifth 
year at half of the grand total of 
$600,000,000. I am speaking entirely 
in dollars so that we can understand 
the terms more readily than if I used 
gold marks, but of course you under- 
stand the payments are to be made in 
gold marks. 

The total reparations from all three 
pipes for the first year calls for $250,- 
000,000, but so crushed is the economic 
situation in Germany today that 
there is no possibility of that sum 
being paid so soon unless we loan to 
Germany $200,000,000 of the] $250,- 
000,000 which she has to pay that 
first year; and that is to be paid by her 
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in the form of coal, a continuance of 
the kind of payment France especially 
demands. Nor can the payments 
of the second year (%305,000,000) be 
fully met except by aid through the 
sale of new preferred stock of the rail- 
ways system to the amount of two 
billion gold marks, one fourth of which, 
$125,000,000, is to be turned over from 
the railways to aid the government 
budget. 
Railways 

‘Now passing from the first pipe of 
the budget, let us take the second, the 
railways. This pipe has two branches, 
first the transport tax, second the direct 
earnings of the railways. The transport 
tax is now levied on all tickets and 
freights and aids the government 
budget. It is proposed that this shall 
continue for the first year to help to 
balance the budget, but that thereafter 
up to a fixed amount the transport tax 
shall go into the second reparation pipe 
of the railways. 

The German railways are owned by 
the German government. They are 
considered by the Dawes Report to be 
now entirely free from debt through 
the working of the process of inflation 
and the making valueless of German 
money, which has already happened. 
This applies to the past existing bond 
issues against the railways. Of course 
they are free from debt only at the 
expense of the prior holders of those 
bonds, just as all industries are likewise 
considered to be free from debt at the 
expense of the holders of industrial 
bonds. Of course, this means in effect 
a 100 per cent capital levy—an in- 
direct, involuntary levy—placed upon 
the old bond holders, 100 per cent 
taxation, wiping them out entirely. 
The German railways, thus free from 
debt, are appraised in the Dawes 
Report at twenty-six billion gold marks 
or $6,500,000,000. It is proposed that 


the entire German railway system in- 
cluding the Rhine and Ruhr railways 
shall be turned over for fifty years to a 
foreign trustee, and that they shall be 
recapitalized on the basis of a new 
mortgage of eleven billion gold marks, 
two billion gold marks new preferred 
stock and thirteen billion gold marks 
new common stock. This new mort- 
gage, bearing 5 per cent interest and 1 
per cent sinking fund, is to be turned 
over to the Reparation Agent to hold 
and collect the interest, or to sell if in 
the future that may be possible; the 
preferred stock is to be sold within two 
years to the world’s investors and one 
fourth of the proceeds to be turned over 
to the budget as described above, the 
balance to be used for the railways; 
and the common stock is to be owned 
by the German government. Thus 
the first earnings on Germany’s rail- 
ways are to go hereafter to form the 
flow into that second pipe to fill the 
reparations tank. “ay 
CAT 
Industry 

Similarly all the industries of Ger- 
many, considered like the railways to 
be free from debt, are to be freshly 
bonded with a total new debenture 
issue of five billion gold marks or 
$1,250,000,000, bearing 5 per cent 
interest and 1 per cent sinking fund. 
This is to be proportionately a lien 
upon all business and is to be turned 
over to the Reparation Agent to hold 
and collect the interest, or to sell if 
in the future that may be possible. 
Hence the first earnings on all German 
business excluding only agriculture are 
to go hereafter to form the flow into 


that third pipe to fill the reparations 


tank. 
CONTROL AND GUARANTEES 


Now, as I say, the total of all three 
pipes is to be $600,000,000 per year, 
five years hence, when Germany hits 
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her stride. It is to be more than this 
if Germany turns out to be unex- 
pectedly prosperous and conversely, if 
she is less prosperous, the extra pay- 
ments are to be somewhat deferred. 
It is assumed that to reach those 
figures five years hence post-war Ger- 
many is going to be as prosperous as 
pre-war Germany. That is something 
that the future alone can tell us. 
But there are to be provided controls, 
or what we may figuratively call 
watchmen, watching these three pipes 
to make sure that the flow comes down 
as expected. And if such is not the 
case, then the amount for each year is 
to be made up by the flow through an 
emergency branch of the budget pipe 
that will be guaranteed by the direct 
taxation receipts from customs, sugar, 
tobacco, beer, and alcohol. Thus the 
total of the $600,000,000 per year is to 
be assured. 

The table on page 20 shows the filling 
of the reparations tank as set forth in 
the report: 


EMPTYING OF THE REPARATIONS TANK 


So much for the first part of the 
report—the filling of this German tank. 
But the second part is the real problem, 
and the heart and soul of the whole 
reparations situation, because the draw- 
ing out from that' tank must be in 
something else than the money that 
goes into it. The reparation bene- 
ficiaries do not want German marks, 
and under the Dawes Report the entire 
responsibility of the German govern- 
ment will cease when it has paid into 
the tank through these three pipes 
the sums mentioned and nothing more 
can be demanded of the German gov- 
ernment. The task of transferring 
through the outlet pipe from that tank 
is to depend entirely upon the Allied 
and Associated nations as represented 
by a Reparation Agent who is to be the 
chairman of a board of six, himself and 
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five experts in international exchange _ 
who are to represent the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, | 
and Belgium, and they are to have full 
control of the emptying of this tank 


and can do it only, of course, under 
such conditions as will not ruinGerman 
exchange and bring on again the | 


collapse of the German fiscal system. 


If this board should draw out of that 


tank directly in marks, unlesstherehas 
been a balance of all exports from — 


Germany over all imports into Ger- _ 


many to cover the process, then the _ 
report points out that the result will be | 
the collapse of German currency, and 
the inflation of the last two years will © 
be repeated. That, of course, under 
every circumstance is to be avoided | 
and prevented. : 
Thus the broad economics of the | 
situation are that that tank cannot be 
emptied year after year unless there is _ 
an excess of German exports over | 
German imports. In other words, if 
Germany is going to have anything 


with which to pay reparations to other 
countries, she has to sell to other = + 


countries more than she buys from 
other countries. Yet that is exactly 
what has not been the case. Even 
before the war in actual goods she 
was not doing that, and only covered — 
her adverse balance by the benefits she 


obtained from invisible exports most of => 


which do not exist today; and since the 
war her unfavorable trade balance is _ 
much worse. 

Of course temporarily Germany’s 


exchange situation will receive the 


benefit that will come from the loans to 
be made to her, and from the sale of 
preferred stock of her railroads, and 
from the flow back from other parts of 
the world of part of the German capital 
that is now outside, which the Dawes ri 


experts hope will take place with the __ 


restoration of confidence in Germany. 


But after these temporary benefits are __ 
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exhausted, the problem will become a 
very real one as to how that tank can 
be emptied unless Germany can greatly 
increase her exports above her figures 
of the past. The Dawes Report does 
not solve this problem. It says that 
experience and experience alone can 
tell how it can be solved in the future. 


Fioat VaLvE TO PREVENT THE 
OVERFLOWING OF THE TANK 


And if the tank cannot be emptied as 
fast as it is filled, then it will fill up and 
eventually overflow. The Dawes ex- 
perts have evidently anticipated this, 
for they have provided that if and when 
the tank fills up to two billion gold 
marks then the Reparation Agent, until 
the tank can be drawn off, must invest 
any further amount in Germany in 
German bonds or loans; and further, if 
the total of deposits of two billions plus 
investments of three billions grows to a 
total of five billion gold marks, then 
float valves operate to shut off for the 
time being the supply pipes until the 
tank can be drawn off again. 


Tora or Britt AGatinst GERMANY 


That is what the report contains in 
substance. Now what doesn’t it con- 
tain? It does not mention the total 
of the bill against Germany, nor the 
number of years that this annuity of 
six hundred million dollars has to be 
paid, but one can easily calculate the 
principal sum from that annuity at 
5 per cent interest and 1 per cent sink- 
ing fund, reaching about ten billion 
dollars as the principal sum which the 
Dawes Commission would have named 
had it been allowed to name a total that 
Germany's capacity to pay could 
possibly cover. Now that, we must 
remember, is less than one third of the 
thirty-three billions of dollars which 
under the 1921 London Settlement 
made by the Reparations Commission 
under the Treaty of Versailles still 
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stands as the legal bill; and Poincaré 
has been saying that France would 
stay in the Ruhr until her 52 per cent 
at least of that entire thirty-three 
billion dollars is paid her in full. Now 
that is the deadlock of the problem 
ahead. Does it mean then that 
France will always be in the Ruhr? 


CONDITIONS SPECIFIED IN THE REPORT 


There are certain conditions stated in 
the Dawes Report on which the whole 
success of the plan rests, which must 
be mentioned. First, the world’s in- 


-vestors must subscribe for the bank’s 


new capital, amounting to $75,000,000. 
They must also subscribe $200,000,000 
for the working capital loan which 
Germany must have to put the plan 
into operation and to carry out the 
first year’s payment. Later there will 
also have to be subscribed $500,000,000 
of this new preferred stock of the rail- 
roads. I am speaking of the world at 
large; our share in the United States 
will, of course, be bigger than anybody's 
else. But there is a total subscription 
of seven hundred and seventy-five 
million dollars of new capital that has 
to flow from somewhere into Germany 
to put this plan fully into execution. 
Then there is another “if,” and that is 
that the Germans shall be allowed to 
operate their own machine and their 
own railways without economic inter- 
ference from outside. That, of course, 
is the polite way of saying the French 
and Belgians must withdraw from the 
Ruhr and leave the management of the 
country, both industrials and railways, 
to the Germans so that they can get 
the greatest possible economic results 
therefrom. The subject of military 
occupation of the Ruhr is not touched 
upon because, of course, in the instruc- 
tions given and in the limitations put 
upon the Dawes Commission that 
subject was prohibited. As to this 
military occupation the report says 
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that the ovsts of such, as well as of all 
the controls provided for in the plan, 
must be included in and paid for out of 
the stated amounts. Hence if any 
nation has an inclination to spend its 
share of reparation proceeds on armies, 
it can do so but can expect nothing 
further from the Germans to pay for it. 


SUMMARY 


Now summarizing the whole report 
up in headlines, we have first what the 
newspapers said because they wanted 
to say it and the people wanted to hear 
it—it was the world’s “wish being 
father to the thought 

“Germany Can Pay” 
But the real interpretation of the 
Dawes Report in a headline would 
have to have two more words added to 
the above really to interpret it. Those 
two words are “later” and “‘if,’’ so 
that we would have first, 
“Germany Can Pay—Later” 

and secondly, 

“Germany Can Pay—Later—If” 
And the “‘ifs”’ are: first, that the world 
is ready to take seventy-five million 
dollars of this new capital of the Ger- 
man bank, loan Germany two hundred 
million dollars for working capital, and 
later buy five hundred million dollars 
of the preferred stock of her railways; 
then, secondly that the occupying 
forces shall withdraw economically 
from the Ruhr and let Germany run 
her own machine; and thirdly, that we 


_ buy more German goods than we ever 
have bought in the past. 


And roughly 


speaking, this tank cannot be emptied 


unless we buy three times as much 


a~ goods from Germany as the world has 


been buying at any time since the war. 


WHERE ARE ENLARGED GERMAN 
MarRKETS TO BE Founpb? 


A very careful analysis made by the 


Institute of Economics at Washington 
_ shows that the minimum of imports 
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Germany has to have i in order to reach 
her pre-war prosperity is about four- 
teen billion gold marks. Now of 
actual goods Germany has not been 
exporting as much as one third of that 
amount in her best year since the war. 
The question is, therefore, where are 
her new markets going to come from so 
that she may sell at least three times as 
much as the rest of the world has been 
buying from her? Because, you see, 
whatever Germany sells somebody else 
must be buying. Now who is that 
somebody else? Is it ourselves in the 
United States? Do we want to be 
made the dumping ground of these 
abnormally large quantities of German 
goods even for the sake of having our 
friends the French and the Belgians 
paid their reparations, which we would 
very much like to have happen? Is 
England going to be the dumping 
ground? England has actually to 
curtail imports as much as possible in 
order to pay the inter-allied debt she 
owes to us, and also to square her 
budget and to keep her pound sterling 
from going down. Any curtailment 
of her imports will of course affect 
exports to her from Germeny. So 
England is not likely to be one of the 
buyers of greatly increased German 
exports. France has all along followed 
the policy of protection, and has re- 
fused since the war to take free German 
labor and free German materials for the 
rebuilding of the devastated areas. 
She has refused because she could not 
help herself. Her business men of the 
present and future would suffer so 
much that no government adopting 
such a policy could stand. Likewise, 
the crippled nations of Austria, Poland, 
Hungary, and Russia are not soon go- 
ing to be buying and absorbing extra 
German goods. Czechoslovakia seems 
to be the one bright spot in Central 
Europe that can take her pre-war 
quantity. So, you see, the prospects 
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of selling Germany’s increased exports 
are not very bright,—and if she can’t 
do it, the tank can’t be emptied. 


EvEN THE FILLING oF THE TANK WILL 
pe AFFECTED BY Economic CHANGES 
In Post-War GERMANY 


And even the filling of the tank is 
somewhat problematic too. If you 
will just think of society as you find it 
today in Germany you can hardly see 
—at least I cannot—how Germany’s 
internal buying power can soon return 
to anything like it was before the war; 
even though the plants there are itact, 
even though they are enlarged and able 
to produce more than was the case be- 
forethe war. For what has happened? 
In the first place by this dispossession 
process every bondholder of Liberty 
Bonds of that country, or of railway 
bonds or of industrial bonds, cash in 
bank, savings funds, life insurances, 
and mortgages, too—unless a special 
law is passed some time by Germany 
to put mortgages on another basis— 
will have lost everything, because all 
of those forms of wealth are absolutely 
worthless today. This new bank, as I 
have explained, is to call in the paper 
money now outstanding in Germany 
at the rate of one trillion to one. Just 
to bring that home to you let me 
illustrate. If John D. Rockefeller is 
worth one billion dollars, if he should 
invest every cent he has in Liberty 
Bonds which people would probably 
think are the safest thing that can be 
obtained, and then should the same 
thing happen to this country that has 
already happened to Germany, his one 
billion dollars would have shrunk to 
one-tenth of one cent; and everybody 
else would have lost his wealth likewise 
if it were in such forms—the kind 
of investments that people generally 
would have chosen for security’s sake. 
The result is, of course, an immense 
change in society in Germany today 
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with most unequal and unjust inci- 
dence of losses. This indirect capital 
levy amounting to 100 per cent taxa- 
tion upon these basic forms of secured 
wealth has absolutely made paupers 
of the income receiving class except in- 
sofar as earnings may still come to 
them from stocks and ownership of 
preperty or land. 

And if we in the United States 
should have that sort of an upheaval, 
there would be a great many starving 
children with us too, just as there are 
more than two million undernourished 
ones in Germany today, neither would 
they all be in our slums. The head of 
our Quaker child-feeding work who 
has just returned from Germany re- 
ports that probably one fifth of the 
population has to have help somehow, 
by public or private charity, and that 
anyone with any surplus at all is 
helping to carry someone else, and that 
the Germans themselves are giving 
fifty times as much as all the foreign 
help put together. 

Now that kind of a society cannot be 
likely to be a big buyer of goods. 
They have got to live on a small scale 
of consumption and the factories of 
Germany are likely therefore to be 
unable to sell to their home market 
even what they did before the war, and 
that will drive them all the more into 
the world market. German prices will 
be forced down; Germany will be a 
poor market to sell in, and a good 
market to buy in, which in itself will 
tend in time to improve her foreign 
trade situation. But you will very 
likely see Germany forced under pres- 
ent conditions to work almost on a 
slave basis of labor to keep busy at 
all, and she will be what we can de- 
scribe as “factory poor”; that is, she 
will have far bigger producing capacity 
than she can find ap outlet for. That 
kind of society is uot able to have the 
national income it had before the war, 
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nor the national traffic receipts from 
her railways that occurred before the 
war, nor the national receipts from 
taxation. The result is, of course, that 
it is extremely doubtful whether post- 
war Germany can for a long time be 
equal to pre-war Germany, and un- 
certain whether those three pipes can 
fill the tank at the rates that are men- 
tioned and in the way expected with- 
out most serious budget difficulties. 
However, that is nothing like as much 
of a jeopardy as is that other phase of 
the problem, that is to say, the empty- 
ing of the tank that depends upon the 
world buying from Germany three 
times as many goods and services as it 
has been buying at any time since the 
war. 


Tue Dawes Report Puts THE 
Wor.Lpb ON THE Patu or PROGRESS 


Are there then disappointments 
ahead even after the adoption of the 
Dawes Report? That is altogether 
likely. And yet the Dawes Report 
does mark tremendous progress, be- 
cause we are set by it at last on the 
right path toward the solution of these 
problems. Even if two or three years 
from now difficulties may develop in 
the way of showing the impossibility 
of the emptying of the tank, as is 
altogether likely, still we at least are 
going to get over the political hurdles 
of those years, and meanwhile the 
peoples of the world will have time to 
be educated up to the point where the 
public at large will understand this 
trade balance problem, which up to 
date most editors and most of the 
public seem so little to have under- 
stood. As I said before, the public has 
thought that the mere taxation of the 
Germans in German marks at a rate 
heavy enough to supply the figures in 
that tank would in itself be enough to 
make possible the payment to the 
Allies of reparations, in other words, 


the emptying of the tank—and that is 
not the case. The world stands for a 
tremendous disappointment if it still 
looks for the fantastic reparation 
figures that have been in the minds of 
many because of the unfulfillable 
promises of the politicians. The mists 
are clearing away and the realities are 
being more and more realized, bitter 
though they are. But it needed the 
business men of the Dawes Commission 
to bring the world to the realities which 
the politicians had so long hesitated to 
reveal. 


BREAKING THE Wor_LD DEADLOCK 


Where then do we stand? Even 
with the adoption of the Dawes 
Report, we find Europe deadlocked; 
even when it is put into operation, 
because of the non-settlement of the 
total bill we shall not have gone all the 
way toward a real settlement of the Eu- 
ropean problem. And as soon as the 
start has been really made on the path 
that the report puts uson, then the world 
must face this next problem of reparation 
reduction, the whole problem of inter- 
allied debts and of course tied up with 
them both and an absolutely important 
part of them, the problem of world 
disarmament. Those three problems 
are clearly associated as one three-fold 
problem because, if these nations now 
having great armies insist on a con- 
tinuance of those armies and even 
occupying armies for the sake of 
securing themselves the annuity pay- 
ments year after year, you can easily 
envisage a situation ahead for two 
generations that is absolutely loaded 
with dynamite. In fact already we 
are headed along that direction now 
in the line of new alliances, new 
balances of power, new preparations 
for war. And, of course, new wars will 
come out of the same causes that 
brought about that last war unless a 
settlement is secured that will bring 
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about a reduction first of the repara- 
tions down to the point of the possible 
—nobody wants to let Germany off 
from anything she can pay, but as 
Lord Curzon said, ““Why keep in the 
bill against Germany what everyone 
now knows she cannot pay?”’—second- 
ly, the reduction of the inter-allied debts 
and that includes the United States; 
thirdly, the reduction of armaments. 
And the key to the whole situation 
comes right back to the ultimate 
creditor nation which is the United 
States; and sooner or later we in the 
United States must face the problem 
of our responsibility with regard to 
those inter-allied debts and our op- 
portunity to utilize them as a means 
of securing a settlement in Europe 
through the trading off, not a cancella- 
tion, of those debts, for a disarmament 
policy and a reduction of the reparation 
claims down to the possible and a 
reduction of all inter-allied debts, so 
that the clouds that now hang over all 
business and will continue to hang 
over all business and ruin the prospects 
of new credits for years to come can be 
lifted, so that we can look forward to 
an era of real reconstruction and 
reconciliation. That is the task that 
our leaders in this country must train 
the American people to face and to 
meet with the same ideals of sacrifice 
and of service for a better world that 
inspired the hearts of all true Ameri- 
cans during the years 1917 and 1918. 
And that is the kind of leadership that 
we must demand of our leaders—not a 
drifting foreign policy such as has been 
so much in evidence since we backed 
out of the unfinished job in Europe— 
but a constructive foreign policy, 
above partisan politics, in which the 
United States shall utilize all our 
powers, moral, financial, and economic, 
to bring about a real settlement in 
Europe, and that shall bring into 
operation that leverage of the inter- 
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allied debts due the United States that 
could secure almost anything we want 
in Europe if we only knew what we 
want ourselves. 

We should call a new Washington 
Conference to consider these three 
related problems of reparations, inter- 
allied debts and armaments, and go in- 
to it not empty handed, but prepared 
once more to sacrifice for the good of a 
better world. It is unfair to expect 
France to do all the sacrificing and 
make no more sacrifices ourselves. 
If we should demand of France all that 
we have a legal right to, it will take 
from her more than half of all that she 
will ever recover from Germany, as is 
now evidenced by the Dawes Report, 
and if we take our half England will 
insist on her part too, and that would 
mean that France would have to pay 
out of her own pocket more than all of 
the costs of the devastated area repairs, 
besides her own costs of the war. 
That would be an injustice that the 
peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain would not want to see inflicted 
on France if they really understood the 
facts. 

On the other hand, our people 
should not release a cent of interest or 
principal on any of these debts. and 
rightly so, unless we are assured that 
the credits so credited will not go into 
new bullets and pay for new wars in 
Europe. But if we could trade off 
these debts for a disarmament policy, 
the American people under great 
leadership and under an appeal to 
those same ideals that are still in our 
hearts, though they may be slumber- 
ing, will once more rise to the great 
opportunity and again will sacrifice for 
the lasting good of the world, so that 
we can indeed see that better day and 
indeed make real the ideals that the 
boys died for, that everybody sacrificed 
for, and that people all over the world 
expected that the war would bring. 
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them necessary. 
others accept my definition of the aims 


Effect of French Policies on Present-Day European 
Situation 


By Pierrepont B. Noyes 


American Commissioner, Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, 1919-20 


T is impossible to discuss intelligently 
the effect of French policies on the 
affairs of Europe without first defining 
clearly what those policies are. In 
fact, if such definition could be made 
true and conclusive it would go far 
towards bringing American opinion into 
agreement on the European situation, 
since the very pronounced difference of 
opinion which has divided the people of 
this country is the result of contradic- 
tory interpretations of French policies 
rather than approval or disapproval of 
the policies themselves. 

Again, no clear view of French poli- 
cies can be had without going back to 
- eonditions which led to their adoption 
_ and which at the time seemed to make 
I cannot insist that 


of those nationalist politicians who 
have dictated the policies of France 
_ during the past four years, but I can 
claim that my position as the American 
member of the Commission of Occupa- 
tion in Germany during 1919 and 1920 
gave me unusual opportunity for study- 
ing, behind the scenes, as it were, condi- 
tions existi:-+ during the period when 
the present French policies were in- 
 cubating. 


MENACE or GERMANY AFTER THE 
War 


After the war France felt herself in 
greater danger than ever. Germany 


was still Germany with a population of 


more than 60,000,000 very effective 
people—effective from a military stand- 
point and even more so as regards eco- 
nomic ability to produce the mechani- 
cal requirements for modern wartare. 


BS 


Furthermore, it was a Germany likely 
to nurse during many years a desire for 
revenge. 

There appeared to be only two meth- 
ods of insuring the safety of France. 
The first was along the lines of the 
American ideal—to find some way to 
reorganize international relations so 
that smaller countries might be safe. 
The second was for France to build 
from the wreckage and strategic ad- 
vantages left by the war a military 
superiority which would enable her to 
insure her own safety. Throughout 
the Peace Conference there were two 
schools of thought in France. Most of 
the liberal statesmen, and I believe a 
large majority of the common people, 
were for giving the first method a try- 
out. The Nationalists, headed by 
Poincare, and always the Militarist 
party were for the second method. 

It is useless to discuss what would 
have been the outcome if America had 
continued its influence in the Council 
of Nations. The actual result was 
that, when we made it evident we were 
determined to withdraw and “let 
Europe stew in its own juice,” there 
automatically came into power all 
those elements—Nationalists, Milita- 
rists, and cynics in general—who be- 
lieved that France should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to create an 
effective military supremacy on the 
Continent. Since that time the logic 
of events has driven the entire French 
nation to back this military policy. 


OBJECTIVES OF FreNcH PoLicy 


The starting point then, in consider- 
ing French aed today, is this choice, 
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made in 1920, of the military horn of 
the French dilemma. France definitely 
elected at that time to create her own 
security, and the details of her policy 
since have flowed directly and logically 
from this decision. It has governed all 
the moves of the French Government 
as well as its relation to other govern- 
ments—friends and foes. 

From the start this French policy 
centered on two distinct objectives: 
first, the separation of the Rhineland 
from Germany; second, the invasion 
and permanent occupation of the Ruhr. 
A third objective developed later, from 
distrust of the permanent effectiveness 
of the other two. International poli- 
tics on the continent of Europe are 
subtle and fickle. Seasoned politi- 
) cians of the Poincaré school saw clearly 
, that in spite of them, emancipation of 
Germany from the political and eco- 
' nomic serfdom, which it was planned to 
impose upon her, would be continually 
threatened by international intrigue 
» and the jealousies of other nations; 

hence, nothing less than the domination 
» — of Europe by a resistless France could 
, promise safety in a world which had 

gone back to the doctrine of “blood and 
iron.” 

Having rejected what mizht be c: "S 
the moral solution of post-war prob- 
lems, the statesmen of France were 
forced by the logical development of 
, their military plans to strive for French 
hegemony on the Continent. 

! The popularity of this militaristic 
policy was enhanced also by a subtle 
feeling in the breasts of many French- 
, men that an unexpected opportunity 
‘ was offered to escape the sort of “‘in 

feriority complex” which during the 
ry 19th century had settled down on this 
hitherto dominant people. A romantic 
race like the French has never become 
reconciled to seeing that overlordship of 
Europe, which for centuries was main- 


tained by their fighting gallantry and 
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political skill, gradually succumb to the 
unromantic, practical efficiency of an 
industrial age. 

Determination to separate the Rhine- 
land from Germany has at no time dur- 
ing the past four years been concealed 
from anyone who really looked for 
facts. “The French Frontier on the 
Rhine” has been a subject for writers 
and parliamentary speakers ever since 
the war. I was very close to the 
French-instigated Dorten Rebellion 
which aimed at separation of the Rhine 
provinces and whose ridiculous col- 
lapse revealed no sentiment for such a 
separation among the mass of the 
Rhenish population. I visited the 
Rhineland again last summer, just as 
the latest “‘Separatist Rebellion” was 
about to be launched. In spite of aid 
from the rougher element of the un- 
employed in cities and the powerful 
backing of French bayonets, this latest 
attempt also failed miserably. There 
will be more Rhineland rebellions. Ex- 
pulsions, oppressions, economic re- 
strictions and “educational work”’ are 
being directed towards this end, and 
have been since 1919. 

Separation of the Rhineland was es- 
sential for the military and political 
degradation of Germany and the 
elevation of France. It would weaken 
Germany strategically and seemed 
likely to start a general political 
disintegration in that country. Fur- 
thermore, a trace of the medieval 
“traditions of victory” gave added 
enthusiasm for the plan of seizing the 
enemy’s territory. Instinctively this 
counterpart of the German annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine in 1872 appealed to 
men whose grandfathers, during the 
fighting ages, always seized territory 
from vanquished enemies. 

On the other hand, occupation of the 
Ruhr had a more practical bearing on 
French plans. It would not only 
greatly strengthen France economically 
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and spell ruin or economic slavery for 
Germany, but it would complete the 
impregnable military position which 
France sought to attain. 

With the acquisition of the steel mills 
of Lorraine, France has become on 
paper the dominant steel-producing 
nation of Europe, and modern war de- 
pends on steel production. The point 
which has been largely overlooked in 
this country is that this acquisition of 
steel equipment is useless without Ruhr 
coke. France cannot be dominant 
economically or in a military sense 
without a guarantee of Ruhr coke for 
Lorraine in time of war as well as peace. 

To sum up—France having de- 
cided not to trust her security to any 
new internationalism, but to create on 
the ruins of Europe an invincible 
military power, has for four years 
subordinated all financial considera- 
tions to thisend. As far back as 1920 
I had very convincing evidence that M. 
Poincare valued the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles principally as a means for keep- 
ing Germany a treaty breaker—first 
through coal defaults, and later by de- 
mand for impossible indemnity—al- 
ways awaiting an opportunity to 
separate the Rhineland and invade the 
Ruhr. It has all been simple—it has 
all been obvious. England has rec- 
égnized the policy and its results from 
the very start; but single-handed Eng- 


_ land’s opposition has been unable to 
- accomplish anything except to delay 


outcome. 


European DEMORALIZATION THE 
Resutt or Frencu Pouicy 
So much for the nature of French 
policies. Turning to their effect on 
European affairs, it is only necessary to 
note the condition of Europe after 
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her brilliant emperors and kings. 


nearly five years of peace. These 
policies long ago convinced every con- 
tinental statesman that not too far 
ahead there lurked more wars. This 
conviction has prevented economic set- 
tlements and has prevented those 
urgent political settlements without 
which economic revival is impossible, 
and instead has encouraged fever- 
ish international bargaining. It being 
only too evident that France’s policy 
was directed towards bringing about 
the economic and political vassalage of 
Germany and *a corresponding pre- 
dominance of France, fear and ambition 
have poisoned the politics of all the 
little states of Europe—have made 
them subordinate economic measures 
to political and military strategy. 

Further, the brutal technique of 
France’s occupation and invasion has 
aroused the passions of the German 
people more than did the war and has 
made revenge more certain unless 
France keeps that nation effectively 
disarmed for generations and keeps 
herself and her military allies effectively 
armed 

If I were to put into one sentence the 
situation in Europe, and its cause, I 
would say—as a result of French poli- 
cies, Europe is economically working 
towards bankruptcy, politically to- 
wards war. 

From what might be called an his- 
torical viewpoint, it seems to me that 
the policy of France is tending to bring 
about in Europe a lower level of eco- 
nomic life—the level of a century ago. 
It is elevating the importance of mili- 
tary preparation and military alliances, 
and promises the world a step back- 
ward towards those conditions which 
made France a “great power” under 
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ib erty 0 The Justification of French Policy 


By Freperick H. ALLEN Tes 
Member of Peace Commission, under Colonel E. M. House; Reserve Officer Naval Aviation; 


active service in France from September, 1917 


armen policy since the Peace 
Treaty has been a perfectly logi- 
cal development brought about, first: 
by our refusal to join the Allies in 
signing that Treaty or the Security 
Treaty, then by Germany’s efforts to 
avoid payment of Reparations and 
her willful default and later her aban- 
donment by England in her efforts to 
obtain Reparations. However, to ap- 
preciate and to have a sympathetic 
understanding of French policy, one 
must cast one’s thoughts back to the 
time of the Peace Conference in Paris 
and refer to some of the great ques- 
tions that were then and there deter- 
mined. 

To France, the two great issues were 
reparations and security. The first, 
after a fierce discussion as to whether or 
not war costs should be included, was 
settled by eliminating them. It must 
be remembered that Lloyd George in 
his pre-election campaign, in Decem- 
ber, 1918, was for hanging the Kaiser, 
and for making Germany pay the costs 
of the war, and that she should pay a 
bill of 24 billion pounds sterling—120 
billion of dollars. The French Minis- 
ter of Finance had given out figures 
calling for the payment of 375 billion 
marks—938 billion, 750 million dollars. 

These fantastic sums may be per- 
haps excused, when we consider that 
Germany, when she was at the top of 
the wave in her military successes, was 
constantly saying she would make the 
Allies pay 500 billion dollars. 

However, it soon became evident 
that, should war costs be included be- 
sides reparations for damages, the 
sums would be so enormous as to pre- 
clude any possibility of payment. The 


Americans had steadily contended that 
such costs could not be included under 
the terms of the Armistice, which pro- 
vided that: 

Compensation will be made by Germany 
for all damage done to the civilian popula- 
tion of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, 
and from the air. 
and finally this contention was adopted 
and war costs were eliminated (vide 
Article 231 and 232 of the Treaty). 

Moreover, it was plain that what 
Germany could pay was limited by her 
capacity to pay. This question was 
also subject to fierce debate, and from 
February to the signing of the Treaty, 
it hung in the balance. The Ameri- 
can Delegation worked hard for a fixed 
sum, believing that, unless a fixed 
sum was settled upon, it would remove 
the incentive for Germany to clear her 
debt. But the sums thought to be 
within the capacity of Germany to pay 
were so much less than the figures 
given out by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
elections of December, 1918, and so 
much less than the figures that had 
been proposed by the French Minister 
of Finance, that Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Clemenceau both stated that 
they did not dare to faze their Parlia- 
ments upon the figures given them by 
the Commission that had studied the 
question of Germany’s capacity to pay. 
As to Germany’s capacity, the Ameri- 
can commissioners estimated Germany 
could pay 30 billion dollars; the French 
representatives seemed willing to com- 
promise on 40 billion dollars and said 
they would recommend this amount 
to M. Clemenceau and Lord Cunliffe; 
the English representative finally came 
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_ down to 474 billion dollars, and there 
_ seemed a chance of compromise some- 
where between these figures. 

However, the premiers of France 
and England both claimed that public 
opinion in their countries was such 
that, should they present the sums 
_-—- Suggested to their people, after the 
high hopes that had been raised in their 
__ respective countries, they would prob- 
ably be thrown out of office, and that 
in that event the Peace Conference 
_ would come to a standstill. Because 
of this situation, a solution was arrived 
at by the formation of a Committee 
_ on Reparations. This Committee was 
_ to determine on May 1, 1921, the total 

- sum to be assessed against Germany 

and the ways and means of payment. 
That country, however, to pay 20 bil- 
lion gold marks prior to that date (vide 
' Article 235 of the Treaty). 
On the 29th of May (the Treaty hav- 
_ ing been delivered to the Germans on 
the 7th) Count Brockdorf-Rantzau 
offered to pay 100 billion gold marks— 
20 billion marks before 1926; the bal- 
_ amee by yearly drafts, extending for a 
period of fifty or sixty years which rep- 
resented an immediate value, if taken 
at the rate of 6 per cent, of only 30 bil- 
lion marks. This offer was refused. 


SECURITY 


The question of security was sub- 
jected to even fiercer discussion than 
the question of reparations. Perhaps 
_ we Americans can picture to ourselves 
French feeling on this question, by im- 
agining that Canada had a population 
_ of 150 thousand of warlike people; that 
during a little more than one hundred 
years, she had invaded us four times; 
- and that on the last occasion she had 
laid waste New England, New York, and 
part of Pennsylvania; and that much 
of the destruction was deliberate, in 
_ order to prevent an economic recovery 

a5 and not. because of battle conditions. 
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Marshal Foch, with the great au- 
thority attaching to his name by a note 
sent on January 10, 1919, to the Pow- 
ers, stated that the Rhine should be 
held by the military forces of the Allies; 
that only this occupation would give 
assurance of peace to the Western Pow- 
ers; and supported his proposal by a 
powerful military argument—other 
than the Rhine, France had no nat- | 


ural defensive frontier. “It is,” he 
said, “the frontier of liberty.” He 
suggested, further, that it was possible 

to conceive of the formation of an inde- 
pendent Rhineland state. 

On the 25th of February, this note \ 
was supplemented by a statement of _ 
the French government which set _ 
forth that, in French opinion, the Rhine _ 
and its bridgeheads should be held. It © 
was because Germany was able to or- 
ganize her offensive on the left bank of 
that river that she thought it possible 
to overwhelm France and Belgium in 
1914, before England and her Domin- _ 
ions could come to their aid, and for the 
security of France and her Allies the _ 
Rhine and its bridgeheads must be _ 
held. There must be no German mili- 
tary forces on the left bank of the — 
Rhine; at the same time there must be 
no annexation of territory. This occu- 
pation is indispensable to France, with 
a population 50 per cent less than that 
of Germany and now deprived of the 
Russian Alliance, for otherwise she _ 
might be overrun by a sudden attack 
before her Allies could come to her aid, 
and, quoting Tirpitz, “that without 
the possession of the left bank, Ger- 
many could never have passed through 
Belgium.” It is only by holding the 
Rhine that Germany can be deprived 
of an offensive base. These ideas at 
once met with English opposition. 

“We must not create a new Alsace- 
Lorraine,” said Lloyd George. On the 
14th of March, President Wilson 
reached Paris on his return from Amer-. 
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ica, —_ the offer was made to France 
on the part of England and America 
to furnish her with military aid in case 
she were attacked. Clemenceau re- 
plied on the 17th of March, still up- 
holding the French contention, that 
the Rhine must be held. The dispute 
went on up to the last day before the 
Treaty was submitted to the Germans. 
! On April 28, the draft of the Security 
Treaty having been submitted on 
April 22, the then President of the Re- 
public, M. Poincaré, wrote to M. Cle- 
menceau urging that the occupation 
should be prolonged until France had 
been paid in full, just as in 1870 the 
Germans had held French territory 
until they were paid in full. Marshal 
Foch, on the 6th of May, at a full meet- 
> ing of the Peace Conference, again reit- 
erated in strong language the necessity 
of holding the Rhine until Germany 
; had paid. “The guarantees provided 
by Article 428,” said he, “were equal 
to zero.”” However, the draft of the 
\ Security Treaty as finally amended on 
April 30 was put into the Treaty as 

) Article 428, by which the Allies were to 
hold the Rhine together with bridge- 
heads at Cologne, Coblenz, Mayence, 
; and Kehl, the Cologne area to be evacu- 
| ated within five years; the Coblenz area 
, within ten years, and the Mayence and 
Kehl areas within fifteen years, pro- 
vided Germany faithfully executed and 

) carried out the terms of the Treaty. 
We all know that we failed to sign the 
* Security Treaty which England did 
sign, but, as her signature was subject 

to ours, it did not go into effect. 


N And now come the years since that 
historic day when the Treaty was 

signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919. 
Germany’s unwillingness to meet the 
demands of the Reparations Commis- 
sion soon became evident. As early 


CONTINUED DEFAULTS OF 
GERMANY 


Tax JUSTIFICATION OF — Pouicy 


as 1920, at San Remo (at one - the 
many conferences held since the signing 
of the Treaty), the Allies drew up the 
following declaration: 


Germany has not complied with her 
obligations, neither as regards the destruc- 
tion of her war material nor the reduction 
of her forces. Neither in the matter of de- 
liveries of coal, nor in the matter of repara- 
tions, or the costs of the Armies of Occupa- 
tion. That they are determined to take 
measures to enforce the Treaty, ‘ 


including, if necessary, the occupation 
of a further part of the German terri- __ 
tory. The signatures included those __ 
of Lloyd George and Mr. Nitti. abe 

A little later in July, 1920, at Spa,as 
Germany claimed she could not pay 
for coal deliveries, the Allies advanced _ 
the German government 392 million 
gold marks, Germany to deliver 2 
million tons of coal a month, within _ 
the next three months. Failing this, 
“the Allies will proceed to occupy a 
further part of German territory in the 
region of the Ruhr or any other.” 
Germany, after the three months had > 
elapsed, again failed in coal deliveries, 
and finally at a meeting in London, in 
February, 1921, it was decided to 
occupy the towns of Dusseldorf, Ruhr- 
ort, and Duisburg. 

We now come to the day of May 1, 
1921, when the Reparations Commis- 
sion was under the Treaty to assess 
the total amount of the German debt. 
After twenty-three sittings at which 
thirty-two experts of the Reich were 
present, the Commission assessed the __ 
amount due by Germany at 132 billion  __ 
gold marks. Germany was notified 
if the schedule of payments therein 
set forth was not accepted by the 12th 
of May, the Allies would move into 
the Ruhr, and that, if necessary, other 
naval and military measures would _ 
be taken. On May 11 Chancellor — 
Wirth accepted the stipulations of the 
London Schedule. 
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There were further defaults, and 
Germany demanded a moratorium. 
It had become evident that Germany 
_ did not intend to pay and was doing 
all she could to avoid payment. The 
costs of her railroad services were far 
_ lower than those of any other country. 
Her railroad personnel was enormously 
hs increased; she raised the salaries and 

_ increased the number of her officials. 
_ She subsidized her shipbuilders; her 
mercantile tonnage increased from 450 
tons in 1919 to 2 million, 800 thousand 
tons in 1923. The present incoming 
and outgoing tonnage of Hamburg has 
increased 11.06 per cent over that of 
1913, and the increase for Bremen over 

1913is 11.08 percent. She dug canals, 
built telephone lines and electrified 
some of her railways. She undertook 
all manner of avoidable public works 
and resorted to an inflation to pay 

i these costs which finally brought the 
_ mark to zero. This notwithstanding 
the warnings and injunctions of the 
Reparations Commission. In addi- 

tion, all over the country there was 
construction of new factories, office 
buildings and houses by companies or 

ees individuals on an unprecedented scale. 
Fy as As an illustration, the following work 
has been done in the Ruhr alone: 


35 new plants have been built in the Ruhr 

_ (counting the most important only); 

11 electric power houses; 

10 new mines have been completely 
equipped; 

25 new pits are being established, and a 
great many have been dug deeper and sup- 

plied with more modern equipment; 

a i 8 new plants for by-products distillation; 


«22 mew batteries of modern coke ovens, 
with a total of 1,660 coke ovens, have re- 
a placed the old ones; 
«49 blast furnaces have been rebuilt to 
replace old ones; 

17 workers’ settlements have been built, 
one of them with no less than 3,000 dwell- 
ing houses. 

Exceptionally powerful air compressors 


is 
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with a capacity of 485,000 cubic meters 
(about 17,000,000 cubic feet) an hour are 
now in operation, and this shows the de- 
velopment of machinery as well as the im- 
portance in the use of compressed air in 
the Ruhr coal-mines equipment. 

Ventilation in the mines has been im- 
proved by new fans with a capacity of 61,- 
000 cubic meters (about 2,000,000 cubic 
feet) a minute. 

The new turbines installed represent a 
total power of 100,000 kilowatts. 

In 25 plants the equipment has been com- 
pletely renovated. 

On the waterways, we find five new har- 
bors for the handling of coal and for the 
private use of plants. 

The Rhein-Herne canal was opened to 
traffic in 1920, and a double lock is being 
built at Ruhrort. 

A canal to regulate the flow of the Ruhr is 
being dug between Ruhrort and Mulheim. 

On the Wesel-Datteln Canal, work is 
carried on rapidly. 


The port of Dusseldorf has been enlarged. 


Concerning railroad work, it is pointed 
out that a bridge was built over the Rhine 
below Ruhrort, and that a large railroad 
depot is being established in the vicinity 
of that bridge. The Dusseldorf railway 
station and the Freintrap depot are being 
enlarged. 


Finally, at the beginning of January, 
1923, the Reparations Commission 
records a series of partial and deliberate 
defaults and the general failure of the 
Reich to fulfill the obligations of the 
Treaty. At the meeting on the 3rd of 
January, 1923, Mr. Bonar Law made a 
proposition to give Germany a mora- 
torium of four years, after which pay- 
ments were to be begun. The plan 
was not acceptable to France, and she 
decided with Belgium to advance into 
the Ruhr, which she did on January 11, 
1923. This she decided she had a 
right to do in accordance with the 
provisions of Part 8, Section 1, Annex 
2, Article 18 of the Treaty, which pro- 
vided that in case of default by Ger- 
many, the Allied Powers, in addition 
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to economic and financial prohibitions 
and reprisals, could adopt such meas- 
ures, ““As the respective governments 
may determine to be necessary in the 
circumstances.” There has been much 
discussion in regard to the word 
“respective,” and it is certainly the 
opinion of a majority of the lawyers in 
this country that France and Belgium 
were well within their rights in the 
move they made. 

It was with a heavy heart that this 
momentous decision was come to. 
France and Belgium were satisfied 
that, should they accept the British 
proposition for a four-year moratorium, 
they would be told at the end of that 
time to whistle for their money, and 
without payment of reparations they 
knew they would be bankrupt. More- 
over, throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany there were or- 
ganizations preaching revenge. They 
also knew that there were camouflaged 
military organizations and that there 
was much hidden war material. Men 
like Rathenau who favored a policy of 
fulfillment were shot todeath. France 
and Belgium decided that it was better 
to meet the issue there and then rather 
than four years later and to act the 
part of sheriff towards a defaulting 
and fraudulent debtor. 

Had England and ourselves lived up 
to the agreements made in Paris to 
come to the aid of France in case of a 
German attack, the move into the Ruhr 
would never have been necessary. But 
France was isolated; she knew that 
while she held the Ruhr, Germany 
could not attack her, for most of Ger- 
many’s war material came from the 
Ruhr. It also was the basin from 
which came the coal and coke deliveries 
due under the Treaty. Therefore, 
holding the Ruhr meant both security 
and partial reparations at least, and 
M. Le Troquer, the Minister of Public 
_ Works, stated last month that France 
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was receiving net for Seorren ac- 
count at the rate of 4 billion francs. 
per annum. 


Frencu ADVANCE INTO THE 


The policy of the Allies, up to the 
time of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
was dictated by the stupid policies of 
Germany. Members of the Repara- 
tions Commission told me in the 
summer of 1922 that, had Germany 
shown good will and made an honest 
effort to meet her obligations, she 
would have been met half way. 

French and Belgian policy in the 
Ruhr was again dictated by Germany. 
To meet the situation brought about 
by passive resistance, the public serv- 
ices such as the railways, post offices, 
telegraph, and telephone lines, were 
taken over and operated when aban- 
doned under orders from Berlin. 

Upon the advance into the Ruhr 
for the first five days, German rail- 
roads took in the French and Belgian 
troops on schedule time. Thirty of 
the big industrialists met General 
Degoutte to make plans for co-opera- 
tion, for all that was asked was that 
the French and Belgian engineers and 
civilian officials should see that the 
Kohlensteuer was paid and that coke, 
coal, and timber was delivered in 
accordance with the Treaty. When 
the Berlin government found that the 
British had not gone in with the French 
and that at the same time we with- 
drew our troops, they sent the orders 
for passive resistance, thinking that 
England and America would put such 
pressure on France and Belgium that 
they would have to evacuate the region 
and, moreover, that they would be 
unable to get anything worth while 
from the mines or works. 

Then, when members of the national- 
istic organizations, such as the Orgesch, 
Jung Deutschen Orden, etc., came into 
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the Ruhr and attempted to blow up 
railways and canals and committed 
outrages against the occupying troops, 
measures of repression were taken 
against those inciting to violence or 
taking an active part therein. De- 
liveries of coal and coke and other 
products were being made in fairly 
large quantities when at the end of 
September, 1923, passive resistance 
was abandoned. Dr. Hellfrich, in the 
London Statist of the 1st of March 
last, wrote that: 


oe The policy of active resistance had cost 
in September, 1923, five times the average 
monthly expenditure of 1922, when rep- 
arations were being paid, and had nearly 
oe reached the peak of the first years of the 
ose war, about 2 billion marks monthly. 


Ludwig Quessel, the well-known 
economist, in the Socialistishe Monat- 
shefle states: 


That if the figures of 1921, a year of 
Treaty execution, and the figures of 1923 
were compared, everyone would see that 
the policy of execution was cheaper by 12 
billion gold marks. 


As he puts it, the non-execution 
policy is represented by the following 
equation: “Zero deliveries in kind plus 
zero payments in cash = 12 billion gold 
marks.” 


IN ENGLISH AND 
Frencu Po 


It was because of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion that the marked divergence came 

about between English and French 
_ policy. During the years succeeding 
the Peace Conference, at the various 
meetings of the Supreme Council, 
_ Lloyd George had dominated the 
* Conferences. Clemenceau and Wilson 
_ no longer being there, he was the only 
one left of these great figures, and at 
each one of these meetings France had 
right ..under the 
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Treaty. His policy was always suc- 
cessful, and France felt herself being 
relegated to the background. Not 
until Poincare took the reins did France 
stand on equal terms with England. 

The differences between English and 
French policy hinged upon this, that 
England was taking care of her repara- 
tions, which were her unemployed, as 
she went along. She therefore wanted 
trade to improve her economic condi- 
tion. France, on the other hand, was 
not paying her way, she was piling up a 
reparations debt of 100 billion francs 
by borrowing, and this debt she told 
her people Germany was to pay. Her 
economic condition was good, all her 
people were employed, she even im- 
ported laborers; her financial situation 
was bad, and she was faced with bank- 
ruptey if Germany did not pay. 
Therefore, reparations for her were of 
supreme importance; for England they 
were a minor matter. The English 
believed that French policy was _ pre- 
venting peace and consequently loss 
of trade in Europe and that this was 
the reason for their trouble. The 
French believed they were not paid 
because England had _ disloyally 
abandoned her. 

There are statements to the effect 
that disruption of Germany and the 
creation of an independent Rhineland 
was the aim of France. That there 
are elements in France which favored 
such a policy is doubtless true, but I 
have it on the best French authority 
that this has not been the policy of the 
French government itself. As to the 
attitude of M. Poincaré on this ques- 
tion, I quote from his speech before 
the Chambers of the 23rd of November 
last, in which he said: 


That the British government had ex- 
pressed the fear that we were partial to the 
Separatists and had complained that we 
disarmed the local police. When we did 
this, we had the proof by authenticated 
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documents that the officials of the Reich 
had ordered the police to fire on the Sepa- 
ratists, even if they were entirely peaceful, 
and we could not let inoffensive citizens 
be shot down under our eyes. All we tried 
to do was to prevent effusion of blood. 


Peaceful meetings of Separatists or 
anti-Separatists are allowed. “As for 
us, our orders were to respect the 
liberty of the inhabitants.” 

When I was in the Ruhr this autumn, 
I dined three successive nights with 
General Degoutte and his staff, which 
consisted of his senior military officers 
and the heads- of his Economic and 
Financial Commission, and in talking 
with them I found to my surprise that 
the great majority of these men were 
opposed to an independent Rhineland, 
and for two reasons: 


1. For an economic reason, because 
the trade connections of the different 
parts of the Rhineland ran in parallel 
lines to the northwest, west and south- 
ern parts of Germany. That the 
economic relations between the differ- 
ent parts of the Rhineland were 
comparatively slight. That it was 
not a trade entity of itself. 

2. The military reason for not having 
an independent Rhineland was this: 
That in case Germany in the future 
should attack Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia or both, it would make it very 
difficult for France to aid them, be- 
cause if the Rhineland were an inde- 
pendent state they could not advance 
through her territory, and the only 
thing they could do would be to cross 
the Rhine to the south of the Palati- 
nate, and then they would find them- 
selves faced a few miles beyond the 
Rhine by the Black Forest, an easily 


defensible and almost impregnable 
position. 


Out or tHE Dawes Report 


Coming now to the situation today, 
the report of the Dawes Commission 
justifies the claims of France in regard 
to the ability of Germany to pay, and 
I believe it can truthfully be said that 
had not France and Belgium gone into 
the Ruhr there would never have been 
any Dawes Commission, and that the 
prospects of European settlement 
which now prevail would not have 
come about; in fact General Dawes 
himself made a statement to this 
effect. Therefore, on the whole, what- 
ever criticisms have been leveled 
against France, one can say that her 
policy in a distressing situation seems 
to be leading to a successful termina- 
tion. 

While no French government could 
remain in power that did not stand 
firmly for reparations, the result of the 
French elections on the 11th of May 
certainly indicate that the methods to 
be adopted will be more conciliatory 
in character towards the Germans and 
more considerate of the viewpoints of 
the other Allies than the tactics that 
have so far been followed by the French 
government, and it is certainly to be 
hoped that the differences between 
France and England may be settled 
and smoothed out. The statements 
of Mr. MacDonald and those of some 
of the French leaders who have lately 
been elected indicate that the Dawes 
Report will be accepted without quib- 
bling and, if Germany loyally makes 
the effort to carry out its terms, the 
beginnings of a real peace in Europe 
willhave been made.” 

vi th) adie 
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URING the last year or two 
criticism has, both in Europe and 
in America, been leveled at France 
because of her international program 
and policy. Much of this—I believe 
nearly all of it—is based upon either 
the misunderstanding or the overlook- 
ing of essential facts. Throughout my 
paper I ask you to keep in the back- 
ground of your minds two questions: 

First, what else could France have 
done? 

Second, what would the United 
States have done in France’s place? 


FRANCE AT THE END or THE War 


Let us picture France at the moment 
of the Armistice. The geography of 
Europe was unchanged. France by 
victory had not acquired the protective 
oceans of the United States or the 
defensive channels of England. Ger- 
many, an unrepentant and virtually 
unscathed enemy, was still next door. 
Upon the standards of France perched 
victory; but only after four years of 
unexampled horror, during which her 
soil had without intermission been the 
battle ground and the graveyard of the 
world. Her public debt had increased 
thirteen-fold. In respect to finances 
as well as to man power she was 
shattered almost unto death. She had 
the memory that twice within a half 
century had she been invaded and al- 
most wiped off the earth by the same 
relentless enemy. Mr. Noyes! has 
accurately phrased her natural—even, 
indeed, her inevitable—emotions when 
he said: 


After the war France felt herself in 
greater danger than ever. Germany was 
See page 26. Enprror. 


What Else Could France Have Done? _ * 


By Joun Jacos Rocers 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


still Germany with a population of more 
than 60,000,000 very effective people— 
effective from a military standpoint and 
even more so as regards economic ability 
to produce the mechanical requirements 
for modern warfare. Furthermore, it was 


a Germany likely to nurse during many 
years a desire for revenge. 


President Wilson remarked to me 
in the spring of 1919: “‘ France feels an 
almost superstitious awe of Germany.” 
Was that emotion strange? Was any 
other emotion possible? If we keep 
always in our minds the thought of that 
“superstitious awe,”’ much of the con- 
fused history of the past five years 
becomes clarified. 

In 1918 and 1919 France had two 
dominant emotions. The one was a 
yearning for complete security; the 
other was the insistence that she be 
repaid by the vanquished for at least 
part of the damage which she, innocent 
of wrong, had sustained. Security 
and reparation. These were the ob- 
jectives in 1918. I believe they have 
been the objectives ever since. 

During the negotiations of the first 
six months of 1919 which culminated 
in the Treaty of Versailles, France 
never faltered. She pursued single- 
mindedly the path to her goal. Was 
there anything in her conduct during 
those months which was strange or 
unnatural? She sought to draw the 
fangs of her enemy. Should we have 
done anything different in her place? 
Is there the slightest evidence either 
of imperialism or of militarism in her 
program or action during that period? 
She sought merely safety—the right 
to be let alone. It is always difficult 
to dogmatize concerning the state of 
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mind of a nation or of an individual. 
But to my mind it is clear beyond 
argument that the France of 1919 was 
seeking only what any patriotic nation 
in her place would have insistently 
sought. 


Has Frencu CHancep? 


Has the state of mind of France 
become fundamentally altered in the 
intervening five years? That is the 
charge against her made by many. It 
is worth while to examine the basis for 
this charge. It may be subdivided 
into four specifications: 

1. That her maintenance of a con- 
siderable army and particularly her 
expansion of aircraft evidence a mili- 
taristic and imperialistic aspiration. 

But is this reasonable? Was there 
any encouragement in the events at 
the Paris Conference or elsewhere in 
the world to a policy of demobilization? 
Would we have whittled our army to 
impotence if we had been in the 
situation and plight of France? 

Take the matter of aircraft. It 
cannot be questioned that French air- 
planes are more numerous today than 
at the time of the Armistice. This is 
the one element in the French policy 
that more than any other has alarmed 
Britain. 

Yet is it not entirely consistent with 
a reasonable defence policy to assume 
that France has always intended her 
aircraft for use to defend herself 
against further attack by Germany? 
Even if she were mistaken in fearing 
such an attack, was not, after all, her 
fear a most reasonable one? Surely 
there can be no certainty that France 
even thought of conflict with Britain 
in her aviation policy and development. 
We must ascertain as best we can the 
purpose of France in expanding her 
aircraft. ‘To me the preponderance of 
the evidence is strongly to the effect 
that the French policy in this regard 
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was and is wholly defensive. Again I 
say, the United States would have done 
the same or more if we had been in the 
place of France. France could not 
afford the construction of an adequate 
fleet of capital ships. Aircraft was the 
cheapest defence. Hence her aviation 
policy. It should be noted that the 
French budget for national defence is 
today but 41 per cent of our own and 
37 per cent of England’s. We are only 
in remote danger of a transoceanic 
attack by another great Power. Yet 
the mere suggestion that we are falling 
below a 5-5-3 ratio of naval strength 
arouses this country to alarm and 
to action. Remember, please, that 
France’s figure in the naval ratio is 
1.75. I believe it to be the fact that 
France’s use of her military and naval 
strength has been moderate and free 
from truculence. Italy is sometimes 
said to have become a swashbuckling 
nation. I do not believe that indict- 
ment can fairly be laid, on the facts, to 
the door of France. Bear in mind, too, 
that France has constantly been reduc- 
ing the size of her army. Does that 
policy point to a hidden aspiration to 
wage offensive warfare or to annex 
territories beyond her present bound- 
aries? 

2. It is alleged that the Rhineland 
and Bavarian separatist movements 
had the strong though secret espousal 
and assistance of the French govern- 
ment. 

In my opinion there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that the French govern- 
ment as such at any stage has lent its 
support to the separatists in Germany. 

Of course, very many Frenchmen 
have favored an independent Rhine- 
land region as the best method of 
permanently securing the safety of 
France. To my mind there is much 
force from a French standpoint in the 
arguments in favor of the movement. 
But I repeat that there is no evidence 
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that the responsible government of 
France at any time lent aid or comfort 
thereto. It would even have been 
natural if such aid and comfort had 
been extended. A buffer state is a 
time-honored defensive against an 
adjacent foe. Yet France withstood 
the temptation. 

Still less did she desire to annex the 
Rhineland region. She knew, from 
her own experience, the danger to 
tranquility’ of a reversed Alsace- 
Lorraine arrangement. 

But assuming she had gone as far as 
her enemies assert. Are we in the 
United States in a position to cast the 
first’ stone? Let us think over the 
story of Mexico in 1847 and in 1914; 
of Panama; of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, before we condemn our sister 
republic. 

3. It is alleged by the critics of 
France that in her dealings with the 
smaller Powers of Europe she has 
shown a militaristic or imperialistic 
policy. 

But here again is it not natural that 
she should seek as a measure of defence 
to effect alliances and to promote the 
strength of the smaller Powers of 
Europe which border upon Germany 
or which may hinder the spread west- 
ward of Bolshevism? The formation 
of alliances is certainly consistent with 
sound protective measures. A cordon 
of states imbued with the French 
viewpoint and adjacent to Germany 
may unquestionably be regarded as a 
safeguard against trouble from Ger- 
many. Should not we have done the 
same if we had been in the position of 
France? Remember always, too, the 
“superstitious awe” phrase of Wilson. 

In my deliberate judgment every 
phase of France’s program as she has 
dealt with the smaller Powers of Europe 
is consistent with a determined effort 
on her part to maintain the status quo 
in Europe as established by the Treaty 
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of Versailles. Nothing sinister or of- 
fensive need be predicated upon her 
program in this regard. 

4. And now we come to the apex of 
the indictment hurled against France 
by her critics—her policy relative to 
occupying the Ruhr. 

As to this a United States Senator, 
a member of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, said within a 
fortnight: 

The invasion of the Ruhr is as immoral 
as the invasion of Belgium. 


Ruur Occupation NECESSARY 
BY GERMAN DEFAULT 


It is difficult to argue against so 
extreme and, as I believe, so utterly 
unfounded a charge as this. Let us 
first ask ourselves whether the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr was necessarily either 
militaristic or imperialistic. Clearly 
the answer must be in the negative. 
There was no inherent impropriety in 
the action, as I shall undertake to 
prove. Was not the program of the 
Ruhr consistent with the pursuance of 
the policy of obtaining reparation? 
Why should not the responsible head 
of the French government be believed 
when he said publicly within a year: 

We have no intention of annexing any 
portion of German territory and we dismiss 
with the contempt they deserve the accusa- 
tions of imperialism brought against France. 
We have, therefore, no mad idea of con- 
fiscating the Ruhr, but we shall hold it 
until we are paid our due. 


I repeat with emphasis that it cer- 
tainly can be plausibly maintained that 
the occupation might promote the 
pursuit of reparation. Further, I re- 
mind you that when France entered 
the Ruhr a little over a year ago she 
was desperate and that the occupation 
seemed the only available method of 
securing reparations, without which 
she faced national bankruptcy and 
disaster. 
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These things being so, there remains 
the inquiry as to the legality of the 
operations in the Ruhr. Unless their 
illegality can be established, is there 
any just cause to condemn France out 
of hand for doing what she did? 

At this point I desire to quote the 
clause of the Treaty of Versailles on 
the strength of which she embarked 
upon her great experiment: 

The measures which the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall have the right to 
take, in case of voluntary default by Ger- 
many, and which Germany agrees not to 
regard as acts of war, may include economic 
and financial prohibitions and reprisals and 
in general such other measures as the 
respective governments may determine to 
be necessary in the circumstances. 


To establish the legality of the so- 
called invasion it is necessary to prove: 

(a) The fact that Germany was in 
default. 

(b) The fact that it was proper to 
occupy the Ruhr, assuming the fact 
of default by Germany. 

(c) The fact that single-handed ac- 
tion by France was permissible if the 
first two elements became established. 

Was Germany in default between 
1919 and 1923? The answer is so 
obviously in the affirmative that per- 
haps it seems superfluous to establish 
the point by citations. 

Five different times were the de- 
faults declared by the responsible 
spokesmen for the Allied Powers: 

(a) In April, 1920, at San Remo, the 
Allies stated that: 

Germany had not carried out her under- 
takings, as regards either the destruction 
of war material, or the reduction of the 
army, or the coal deliveries, or reparations, 
or the cost of armies of occupation. She 
does not even seem to have considered the 
means of fulfilling her obligations. The 
Allies unanimously declare that they cannot 
tolerate any longer breaches of the Treaty 
of Versailles; that the Treaty must be 
carried out. 


Warat Coutp France Have Done? 


— 

(b) On June 30, 1920, the Repara- 
tions Commission notified to the Allied 
Governments the default of Germany 
as regards coal deliveries. 

(ec) On March 3, 1921, Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking as president of the 
Supreme Council and officially for the 
Allied Powers, said to the German 
delegation: 


We are convinced that the German gov- 
ernment is not merely in default, but 
deliberately in default. 


(d) On May 5, 1921, the Supreme 
Council resolved that: 


The German government is still in de- 
fault in the fulfillment of the obligations 
incumbent upon it under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


(e) And finally, in January, 1923, 
the Reparations Commission, by a 
majority vote, declared the German 
Reich was in general default as regards 
all her obligations contracted under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Default being thus inescapably es- 
tablished, was occupation of the Ruhr 
by France an appropriate and lawful 
consequence? Certainly the language 
of the Treaty is very broad. Cer- 
tainly the Allies throughout the post- 
war period unanimously regarded occu- 
pation of German soil as a possible and 
even probable remedy for German 
defaults. Even Great Britain, which 
was so opposed to the occupation of 
the Ruhr when it came, had in several 
instances joined in the threat to occupy 
a part of German soil. In one instance 
she joined in the actual occupation. 
Let us examine these instances: 

(a) In April, 1920, at San Remo, the 
Allies stated that they were “resolved 
to take all steps even including, if it be 
necessary, the occupation of a further 
part of German territory.” 

(b) On July 9, 1920, at Spa, the 
Allies threatened to proceed to the 
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further occupation of German territory, 
whether it be the region of the Ruhr 
or some other. 

(c) In January, 1921, in Paris, the 
Allies announced their intention, if 
Germany did not alter her position, to 
impose “sanctions” including “occu- 
pation of the Ruhr or any other 
territory.” 

(d) At the London meeting of the 
Supreme Council held in February and 
March, 1921, of which mention has 
already been made, a distinct threat 
was made to “occupy the towns of 
Duisbourg, Ruhrort and Dusseldorf on 
the right bank of the Rhine.” The 
occupation of the three towns followed, 
British troops joining the French 
troops for that purpose. 

(e) At a conference of the Allied 
governments held in London in May, 
1921, the Supreme Council passed 
resolutions— 


To proceed forthwith with such pre- 
liminary measures as may be required for 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by the 
Allied forces on the Rhine. : 
Failing fulfillment by the German gov- 
ernment . « to proceed to the occu- 
pation of the Valley of the Ruhr and to 
take all other military and naval measures 
that may be required. 


Such occupation was to continue so 
long as Germany was in default. 

In the light of the foregoing extracts 
from the records of the Allies, there 
can be no dissent from the proposition 
that all the Allies, including Great 
Britain, regarded, and I believe rightly 
regarded, Germany as in default, and 
occupation of the Ruhr as an appro- 
priate consequence of that default. 
Was joint action by the Allies never- 
theless necessary? Bonar Law, later 
Prime Minister of England and one 
of the fairest of Allied statesmen, 
thought not. On October 28, 1920, 
he stated in the House of Commons 


the terms of paragraph 18 clearly left to 
each of the respective Governments to deter- 
mine upon the action that it may seem 
necessary to take under the said paragraph. 


The British for domestic reasons were 
bitterly opposed to the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. Early in January, 1923, Bonar 
Law was in Paris making a last effort 
to avert the French action. On Janu- 
ary 3 he became convinced that his 
mission was hopeless. He prepared to 
return to London. On that day he 
said to Poincaré: 

If I believed that we could get the money 
out of Germany by applying the French 
plan, I should support it. 


In effect, then, he bade the French 
Godspeed in their great undertaking. 
He did not question the right, but the 
practicability of the plan. The legal- 
ity was not, and in my judgment could 
not, be questioned by the British. 

So we come back to the observation 
of the distinguished United States 
Senator who was unable to differentiate 
between the occupation of the Ruhr 
and the invasion of Belgium. Two 
differences seem fairly obvious. The 
one was in direct furtherance of a 
treaty; the other was in direct violation 
of a treaty. The one was the first 
step in an aggressive war of conquest; 
the other was an effort to secure the pay- 
ments to which a peace-loving coun- 
try believed it had an inalienable right. 

I assert, then, that the occupation 
of the Ruhr was a natural step to take. 
It is said by some Americans that the 
invasion of the Ruhr provoked a 
German resentment which makes a 
new war inevitable. On the other 
hand, countless occurrences since the 
Armistice have given the French 
ample ground for the conviction that 
German resentment was inevitable and 
unquenchable from the moment the 
Versailles signatures were affixed, and 
that the occupation of the Ruhr 
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0 neither added thereto nor subtracted 
therefrom. 

4 Frencu NationaL Patience 

UNEQUALLED 

eC To my way of thinking, the extraor- 
. dinary thing about the French Ruhr 
r policy is not the fact that they occu- 
pied, but that they waited four years 


before they occupied. I doubt if such 
an example of national patience under 
equal provocation can be found in the 
: history of the world. Certainly it 
cannot be found in the history of the 
United States. Take the case of 
Venezuela; take the case of the de- 
struction of the Maine. Was the 
attitude of the United States in either 
instance notable for calmness or pro- 
tracted patience? In neither instance 
do I criticize the United States policy 
or viewpoint. But I suspect that if 
the United States had been in the 
place of France we should have 
occupied the Ruhr not later than 
1920. 

France took the only step, in my 
judgment, which a patriotic nation 
could take. There was nothing else 
for her to do. Her action was a legal 
» action and the results to France have 
justified the gravity of the step which 
she took sixteen months ago. It may 
safely be said that without the Ruhr 
occupation there would have been no 
possibility of such a frame of mind in 
Germany as would have led to the 
formulation of the Dawes Report and 
| its probable acceptance by Germany. 

Comparing the German state of 
mind as of 1922 and 1924, and weighing 
the inconvenience to the world, which 
in the minds of many has resulted 
from the French policy, history may 
regard the Ruhr occupation as a 
worth-while means to a highly desirable 
end. But whether the world was in- 
convenienced or not, France*took the 
step which she had the right to take 


Waar Coup France Have 


Done? 


and which, in my judgment, she was 
abundantly justified from every na- 
tional standpoint in taking. k» 


Frencu Pouicy Nor 
MILITARISTIC 


I suppose there will be some who 
will say, even though they admit all 
the facts as I have recited them, that, 
nevertheless, France’s motive through- 
out has been an aggressive or destruc- 
tive one. My own view is that this 
conception is not tenable. I believe 
the French to be a peace-loving people. 
As I have said before, it is difficult to 
be dogmatic concerning another’s state 
of mind. We can certainly assert at 
least that the foregoing facts are con- 
sistent with a sincere desire on the part 
of France for peace at home and 
abroad. 

Let me set forth some of the elements 
that seem to make this viewpoint the 
more probable, and indeed the only 
probable, one. 

The French are a thrifty race and 
hate taxation. This state of mind 
resists appropriations beyond the bare 
necessities of national defence. We 
all know that these have been large 
enough in all conscience in the last ten 
years not only in France but in coun- 
tries as remote from Europe as the 
United States. 

Expenditures for offence are anath- 
ema to the French. The elections of 
recent date seem to indicate that 
even the program of Poincaré—which 
I do not regard as for purposes of 
offence—may be deemed by the ma- 
jority of the French people to involve 
excessive burdens upon them. 

Indeed, is it probable that a modern 
republic, a truly representative govern- 
ment, would ever be militaristic? The 
peasant class of France is and always 
has been a peace-loving pogulation. 

Let me quote the words of a skilled 
observer on his return within two or 
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three weeks Ss a careful survey of 
France: 

Is France militaristic, imperialistic? 
That, again, is a familiar American ques- 
tion. As to this, I can only say that during 
many weeks in Paris, in which I met men 
of every rank and station in life, soldiers, 
statesmen, simple citizens, I never heard a 
single word spoken which suggested any- 
thing beyond the profoundest desire for 
peace. 


Of course in any country one can 
always find extremists in any view. In 
the United States you can find both 
jingoes and extreme pacifists in large 
numbers. In saying what I say of the 
French people I am dealing with what 
I believe to be the majority—the warp 
and woof of the nation. Is any other 
attitude conceivable after what France 
endured from 1914 to 1918—to say 
nothing of the succeeding years? Self- 
preservation, and nothing more, must 
be the national policy. Self-aggran- 
dizement can have no room in the 
breasts of the French people. 

We saw the general restlessness of 
France when the three German towns 
were occupied in 1921. We see re- 
newed evidences of restlessness now 
in the recent elections. While these 
elections are not to be interpreted as 
likely to result in a withdrawal from 
the Ruhr, yet the swing to the left is 
certainly not a swing toward additional 
military demonstration. If anything, 
the reverse is the fact. 

The French as a people have been 
believers in the League of Nations. If 
they had been actuated by hopes of 
aggression, would they have been 
likely to espouse the cause of the 
Covenant? 

But most of all they showed what 
underlay their whole thought and even 
existence in their intense yearning for 
the guaranty treaty with the United 
States and Great Britain. In the 
failure to ratify that treaty, in my 
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judgment, the United States took the 
gravest possible step in its effect upon 
the remainder of the world. That 
treaty was in 1919 the greatest contri- 
bution to peace which America could 
have made. Our ratification would 
have meant a complete change of the 
streams of history. The fact that 
France so eagerly wished the guaranty 
treaty—a defensive treaty solely—is 
the best refutation of a militaristic 
state of mind. 

You remember the small boy who, 
with awe-stricken wonder, listened to 
his father’s comments after he had 
pounded his finger with a hammer. 
He said, “ Mother, the words were the 
same as the Minister used last Sunday, 
but they were arranged differently.” 
The facts which Mr. Noyes? and I rely 
upon are substantially the same, but 
to me the evidence seems clearly to 
overthrow his conclusions as to Fren 
objectives. 


Tue Ricut to Security AND 
REPAYMENT 

Of course it is true that for the 
immediate recovery of Europe a policy 
of cancellation all around—a policy of 
letting bygones be bygones—had in 
1919 much to commend it. It might 
well have hastened Europe’s recovery. 
But would you and I have acted 
differently from France? Had not 
she a right to seek security and repay- 
ment? Was it reasonable to ask her 
to give up either one? Does the evi- 
dence of the past five years give us in 
the United States a plausible ground 
for criticizing bitterly our great Ally? 

I repeat, perhaps to weariness, that 
I regard the conduct of France since 
the Armistice as marked by rare toler- 
ation and moderation—and by a 
patience which is almost unexampled 
in history. I believe that all the evi- 
dence negatives the existence in France 
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of any considerable or controlling body 
of thought which can fairly be termed 
aggressive. 

I think of France always as a nation 
shattered by war, fearful of a new 
attack when the enemy at her gates 
again sees the opportunity to strike. 
I think of how France, since America 
was in her cradle, has been a true 
friend of the Western Republic. I 
think of how we fought side by side in 
the years of trial, making common 
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cause for the preservation of civiliza- 
tion. And as I ponder these things 
and many others like them, it is in my 
heart to resolve every presumption in 
favor of our lifelong friend and brave 
Ally. Common understanding, com- 
mon sympathy, and a common purpose 
between the United States and France! 
These should be our aspiration, for 
from them will come the abiding peace 
for which the world 


longs. 
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French Policy Since the Armistice 
By Oscar T. Crospy 


Late Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and President Inter-Allied Council on Ww ar Finance 


F a nation is justified in seeking 

security against powerful antago- 
nists, then, from Mr. Noyes’ own 
words ' we may deduce a justification of 
the general lines of French post-war 
policy. For he says: 


There appeared to be only two methods 
of insuring the safety of France. The 
first was along the lines of the American 
ideal—to find some way to reorganize 
international relations so that smaller 
countries might be safe. The second was 
for France to build—a military superiority 
which would enable her to insure her own 


safety. 


He says further that certain liberal 
elements in France were “for giving 
the first-named method a tryout.” 
Now, “to find a way,” to “give a 
tryout,” signifies the experimental 
nature of the something rather vaguely 
called the “American ideal.” Assum- 
ing that this something took concrete 
shape in the League of Nations, we 
must inquire whether any nation, 
seriously threatened, could reasonably 
insure its independence solely in an 
untried organization lacking, what 
seems to me, is essential for peace- 
keeping among any human groups, 
viz., centralized judgment backed by 
centralized force. That is the familiar 
formula, manifested by age-long ex- 
perience in all the struggles of our 
race toward relative peace. 

It is not the American ideal, as I can 
testify after years of endeavor to 
cultivate here and elsewhere some 
interest in this radical, but solely 
effective, remedy for international 
war. The nearest approac th to its 
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acceptance seems to have come from 
French representatives during the 
Peace Conference. Their proposition 
was not adopted. 

We may dismiss consideration of the 
possible effect of our relations to the 
League. My own view is that a spine- 
less and toothless organism—whether 
called Court or League—retains its 
jelly-fish character, irrespective of the 
number of its gelatinous members. 


Present Poiicy A PREPAREDNESS 
MEASURE 


In any case, French policy had to 
determine its course, taking things as 
they were. 

They held to that which all others hold 
to—a military preparation commensu- 
rate with their resources and their esti- 
mated danger. Nothing else will count 
until the world is ready for a real 
League of Nations. Meantime, we 
are all on the old basis; all are contrib- 
uting, in various ways, to bringing 
on the next war. France is not the 
sole culprit. Germany was not the 
sole culprit in 1914. 

There are two ways of judging the 
conduct of others—two standards by 
which that conduct is to be measured. 
One is to apply some never-realized 
rule of ethics—such as, turn the right 
cheek, the left having been smitten; 
the other is to apply the usual rule of 
human actions under circumstances 
similar to those of the case in question. 
By the first of these rules, France is 
condemned as a miserable sinner. By 
the second she is recognized as having 
a striking resemblance to her sister 
nations. 

True, she errs in nursing the tradi- 
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tion that Franco-German wars have 
always resulted from Teutonic diabo- 
lism pitted against the simple pacifi- 
cism of the Franks. Only a few of 
her illuminati will now repeat the story 
of Napoleonic and Bourbon aggressive 
ambition devastating Europe. So it 
is with other nations. How convinced 
is the Main Street Englishman, the 
Main Street American, of the “right- 
eousness”’ of his country’s wars! When 
we talk of preparedness it is always for 
“defensive” wars. We all picture 
some wholly-wrong minded nation 
attacking us, wholly-right minded and 
innocent. Yet, in fact we must all 
prepare for wars which will be the 
outcome of our own follies and passions 
contending with like follies and passions 
in some other group. 

So now the French, threatened by 
the future possible reactions between 
themselves and their great German 
neighbors, hold to such defenses as 
are within their power. 

Few foreign critics would suggest 
that France should completely disarm. 
It is only the magnitude of her arma- 
ment that falls under condemnation. 
Are we willing to let others determine 
the character and extent of our prep- 
arations in a world of savage sov- 
ereignties? And when we, with others, 
enter into “Limitation of Armament” 
agreements, we do not strangle the 
inventor, who will bring them all into 
confusion, leaving the struggle, in 
essence, where it was. Then let us not 
be querulous with any other nation 
whose perils we cannot measure, whose 
disasters we are not forced to share. 

But, it will be objected, it is wicked 
to occupy foreign territory as an inci- 
dent to one’s own preparedness. Yet 
we occupied Philippine territory, when 
it had ceased to be “foreign,” only 
because, by killing the necessary num- 
ber of men, women, and children, we 
had overcome Aguinaldo’s patriot 
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army; we then held the land by right 
of conquest over two weak enemies— 
the Spaniards and the Filipinos. And 
do we not see the red coats of British 
soldiers gilding the horizons of many 
lands, not British in any sense save 
that force makes them so? 

That the occupation of German 
territory by French, British, and 
Belgian troops is dangerous to the peace 
of the world, may be granted. Yes, 
dangerous things are often done by 
those who seek their own protection. 
All the great Colonial Empires are 
dangerous to the peace of the world. 

But the Ruhr occupation? That, 
you may say, is clearly on an immoral 
basis, while the left bank occupation 
has been consecrated by treaty. Yes 
—a treaty signed by a helpless Ger- 
many—signed, as was the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, by a distracted French 
government, while responsible French 
assemblies solemnly protested against 
the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine, equally 
consecrated, with Rhenish occupation, 
by the will of the conqueror. More- 
over, the Ruhr occupation has, in my 
opinion, a technically legitimate par- 
entage in the same treaty which places 
British soldiers in Cologne. The 
difference of opinion between Paris and 
London, concerning the interpretation 
of Paragraph 18, Annex II, Part VIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles may fairly 
be ascribed to the bias of interest—so 
different in the two capitals. 

It appears to me that, if the repara- 
tions problem can be solved in the 
sense that German good will, or Ger- 
man resignation, may accompany the 
solution, then the military occupation 
of German territory will become less 
irksome; an approach to friendliness 
may be established, preparing the way 
for troop withdrawals. Meantime, 
it seems to me useless—nay harmful— 
for other nations to goad the French 
about military policies which,tothem, —_ 
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seem fraught with the most tragic 
issues. 


Reason FoR FRENCH ATTITUDE 


Towarp REpPARATION 


We may now consider their recent 
attitude toward reparation questions. 
Public opinion in France was misled, 
not only by their own leaders, but by 
English and American extravagant 
estimates of Germany’s present ca- 
pacity to pay. 

Ignorance in high places often pro- 
duces popular states of mind which must 
then be corrected by subterfuge. This is 
the explanation of the call for a body of 
experts, including American citizens, to 
report facts which have been known to the 
Reparation Commission for several years. 
If, at any time, within those years, it 
had been thought possible by Poincaré 
to conciliate French public opinion, 
while yet accepting the modest figures 
now proposed by the experts as a 
measure for German payments in the 
near future, it would not have been 
necessary to call in the foreigners. 
Their carefully reasoned report may 
clear the way for statesmen to 
cover their own past errors of judg- 
ment. 

It remains, however, for the future 
to show whether two requirements of 
the plan, and one necessary omission, 
will run the gauntlet of political criti- 
cism—in France, and in Germany. 
These three difficulties—by no means 
yet surmounted—are: First, the post- 
ponement of the Allied creditor’s first 
mortgage rights (fixed by the Treaty), 
in favor of the German foreign loans 
proposed by the experts. Second, the 
establishment of foreign control of the 
proposed German currency bank and 
railway system. Third (this is the 
necessary omission under the terms 
imposed upon the experts), the modifi- 
cation of the principal sum due by 
Germany as an outcome .of Treaty 
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provisions. Those are the lions in the 
path—trather big ones, too. 

As to the $200,000,000 loan—it is 
very small in amount compared to the 
sums involved; it aids France directly 
only by way of facilitating German 
payment in kind; it is exposed to 
absorption by note-holders of the new 
bank issue, unless, indeed, the new 
currency shall be exposed at once to 
depreciation through non-convertibil- 
ity. 

These consideratisns lead one to 
suppose that its importance may be 
emphasized by the experts because of 
its usefulness in raising the whole 
question of postponement and reduc- 
tion of the principal reparation sum, 
rather than for its intrinsic value in a 
general scheme of finance. A line of 
retreat is there skillfully offered to the 
French government which may hide 
from its own public behind the smoke 
screen of a foreign loan to its debtor. 
Yet we must anticipate some hesitation 
on the part of the French in making 
concessions which will weaken so much 
the technical position of the creditor. 

It is possible that certain bankers 
may feel justified in offering a German 
loan subject to all the existing first 
mortgage Allied claims, amounting to 
about thirty billion dollars. In pre- 
senting the subordination of those 
claims to a new loan as an inferential 
element of the plan, I assume that 
without careful protective instruments, 
executed by all the Treaty claimants, 
bankers would hesitate to recommend, 
and the public would be slow to take, 
such a loan. I would consider it quite 
unsafe. 

One is also inclined to suppose that 
the rather complicated provisions as 
to control of currency, railways and 
foreign exchange operations, were in- 
spired by a recognition of political 
sentiments in France, rather than by a 
love of complication for its own sake, 
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Nor should the experts be criticized 
for adjusting their plans to this senti- 
ment. It is as much an element in the 
problem as factories, railways, and 
ships. 

The capable men who were asked to 
advise concerning a very delicate and 
inflamed situation may well hope that, 
when their proposals for foreign control 
of a great industrial system shall have 
served the political purposes now 
wisely kept in view, the parties in 
interest may find a way to re-establish 
normal relations in the German state. 
Alien intrusion, long continued, would 
be fraught with gravest peril. 


CONCLUSIONS 
may thus be 


Some conclusions 
stated: 

1. French post-armistice policy has 
freed itself from its earlier gross mis- 
conception of international financial 
possibilities. This is evidenced by 
indications of general assent to the 
Expert Board’s provisions as to repara- 
tion payments to be expected in the 
next few years. 

2. If we may assume a like assent to 
provisions of long-distance payments, 
we may conclude that sound opinion 
on this subject has been established 
in high places, since, in fact, the new 
proposals provide continuously for 
transfer to creditors of all that Ger- 
many will be capable of transferring— 
the amount being more dependent upon 
foreign tariff policies (ours and others) 
than upon anything in control of the 
German government. 

3. The means for accomplishing 
these results bear the trace of distrust 
of Germany’s original acceptance (if 
obtained) of the substance of the 
Experts’ Plan. Such distrust is not 
peculiarly Gallic. It is a usual element 
in post-war rancor in the hearts of a 
much-suffering, but finally victorious 
people. We may hope to see the rigor 
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of alien control of German business 
relaxed. 

4. If all that is promised by the 
Experts’ Plan, in specific figures and in — 


indefinite estimates, be realized, many __ 


years must pass before Germany can 
cease to be in technical default under 
the Treaty provisions. During such 
default it seems unlikely that military 
occupation of German territory will be 
entirely released by those who are now | 
to succeed Poincaré. While the Ruhr — 
occupation, especially, may have been 
unwise, it will be difficult (not im- 
possible) for the French to acknowledge 
it as an illegal, or even as an erroneous, 
action. German dissatisfaction with 
foreign troops at Cologne will naturally 
be as profound as with such troops in 
the Ruhr—at least so far as national 
sensibility is concerned. (Militarily, 
the Ruhr occupation simply increases 
the French  strangle-hold on _ her 
possible foe.) German satisfaction can- 
not be obtained without: (1) an enor- 
mous cut in reparations; (2) complete 
withdrawal of occupation forces; (3) 
undoing of all that has been done for 
Poland in East Prussia; (4) return of 
German colonies; (5) general release of 
Germany from all military and com- 
mercial servitudes imposed by the 
Versailles Treaty. Until these things 
be accomplished, France must assume 
the existence in Germany of a spirit 
of revanche. Many of these changes 
would require the consent of many 
governments beside the French. Until 
all these are ready to cancel nearly all 
that was done in 1919, France will 
endeavor to retain a strong military 
position. 

5. The general spirit of French post- 
war policy was in harmony with the 
spirit of the Versailles Treaty. 

Let us remember that an American 
negotiator was largely influential in 
making that Treaty—that its rejection 
by our Senate was not based upon its 
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oppression of Germany; that the fury 
and hate of the public voice of America 
acclaimed anything which would give 
to the Archangelic Allies an everlasting 
advantage over a Satanic Germany; 
that the French were thus encouraged 
to believe that the full measure of 
constraint deducible from that instru- 
ment would be freely granted them by 
their associates; that the President 
who succeeded Mr. Wilson negotiated, 
and our Senate approved, a treaty 
reserving to us all military rights (and 
substantially all other rights) granted 
to the Allies by the treaty we rejected; 
that our troops may tomorrow be 
again placed on the Rhine without 
committal of an act of war; that our 
failure to exercise all these rights of the 
conqueror is due to our relative freedom 
from danger; that we would not act thus 
if we had troops in a Mexico, beaten, 
at the moment, but stronger than we. 

Let us take the lead in obtaining a 
new order of things by proposing a 
revision of our own treaty, before we 
clamor for changes in the Versailles 
Treaty. Finally let us, in viewing 
the French policy, learn a lesson for 
ourselves. Let us see therein the 
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normal play of human passion and 
fear in a world not yet enjoying a 
Justice-of-the-Peace and his constable. 
Let us, while that condition lasts, be 
armed, as France is armed—knowing 
that we shall make mistakes, commit 
injustice as France has done—as all 
others do. 

In various ways, mostly quite fa- 
miliar, good people throughout the 
world are taking positions antagonistic 
to those of other good people. All are 
“righteous.” They will “righteously” 
make war for their respective faiths. 
The voice of Main Street will continue 
to declare a pleasing, illusory doctrine. 
It was spoken a few years ago by a 
well-meaning President who said: 
“America will never want anything 
that is not her right—and that, by 
Heaven, she will have!” In_ these 
words we have an unconcious general 
declaration of war—a conscious ex- 
pression of the “American ideal”—a 
conscious rejection of the International 
Justice-of-the-Peace and Constable 
idea. While the old order lasts, we 
should not forget an old American 
national cry, “‘Americans, keep your 
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Gontitiunes in 1 Russia and the Value of its Future 


& 
NY discussion of Russia’s future 
that fails to consider her past or 
present is of little value. In like man- 
ner any effort to compare Russia’s 
financial standard, governmental aims 
or aspirations with our own fails, be- 
cause no common ground exists for 
comparison. I do not propose to ap- 
praise Russian standards or to discuss 
present Russian ideals. They are so 
far distant from our own that we are 
unable at the outset to reac!) any basis 
from which to draw deductions. A few 
facts are submitted, however, which 
speak for themselves. 

Eight thousand miles we traveled 
through Russia last fall, during a little 
over sixty days, accompanied by two 
Americans who two years before were 
connected with famine relief work, and 
had then made a survey of Russia’s 
food and financial conditions that was 
later presented to the Senate. Ameri- 
can interpreters also accompanied us, 
and we went where we willed without 
restriction or advance knowledge on 
the part of the government. A rail- 
road mandate gave us authority to 
hook our car on to any train, traveling 
when and where we wished, paying our 
own expenses and, in my own case, 
without carrying any pre-conceived 
opinions regarding the Muscovite 
country. 

I had read of Russia’s participation 
in the World War, but was unprepared 
for the evidences on every hand of the 
frightful ordeal through which her 
people have passed during the last dec- 
ade. 

No other country in Europe or in the 
world has been held in such complete 
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subjection for centuries, nor 


as the 


iron heel of despotism left its im- 
print elsewhere with equal certainty. 


Eighty-five per cent of its people are 4 


peasants with little education, and __ 


comparatively few of this world’s 


goods, and a sullen, suspicious atmos- © 


phere exists from Archangel to the 
Black and Caspian Seas and from Po- 
land to the Pacific. 


Not that the | 


people are sullen, but their attitude oa 


toward other governments is embit- _ 


tered by the past and by existing con- 
ditions. One hundred and 


thirty 


million people remain of the once pow- > 
erful Empire, a people who are groping > 


for light nd for a freedom denied them | 


for centuries. 


During the World War they were 4 tea 


theoretically and actually thrown into 
Graft- 


the breach to save the Allies. 
ridden and unprepared, vast armies of — 
ill-clothed, insufficiently armed and — 
poorly trained men kept up the struggle 


for over three years on the Eastern : 


front, without national spirit and with — 
little conception of the purposes of the 


war to inspire them on to victory. IT | 


am giving you briefly the v iewpoint of © 
present officials corroborated in many — 
particulars by the facts as we — 
them. 


DestituTE 


When the soldiers laid cme E 


arms and thereafter overthrew the 


Czar’s government, they were much ~ 


like children suddenly compelled to 


assume enormous governmental re- 


sponsibilities without any training or © 
understanding. Russians are as in- | 


telligent and keen as any people, but, 
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without education, experience and all 
that goes to make for responsibility, the 
country was suddenly thrown on its 
own depleted resources and placed in 
the hands of equally unprepared offi- 
cials. Confident and self-reliant the 
latter generally proved to be, but they 
were called upon for a herculean task 
never before committed to man in seek- 
ing to weld into a cohesive force a great 
people of many races, different lan- 
guages and creeds, of limited education, 
difficult to unite because devoid of 
national spirit. The old leaders, the 
Czar and his nobles and generals, had 
been driven away or executed. The 
old government and governmental 
system was completely wiped out and a 
new theory of government substituted 
which was admittedly untried and un- 
known, without any past experience 
for aid or guide. 

A democracy could not have coped 
with this situation. Any monarchy, 
after centuries of cruel, autocratic rule, 
was discredited and completely up- 
rooted with no chance for its return. 
A dictatorship having the semblance 
and promise of a limited democracy 
was the alternative. Its future rests in 
the hands of the people and of the lead- 
ers. The difficulties encountered at 
the outset were without parallel. 

Most of the visible wealth had been 
wiped out by foreign and civil wars, 
and with it went millions of young lives 
that were the hope and strength of the 
country. Portions of the Empire had 
been lost through the war and the new 
leaders were without any resources 
when suddenly confronted by an un- 
precedented famine that swept the 
country three years ago. Civil war, 
waste, famine, a discredited system of 
government, widespread ignorance and 
a lack of national ideals. That has 
been the Russia of the last six years, so, 
I repeat, you cannot compare their 
ideals of government or their economic 


or financial standards with our own. 
There is no common basis for compari- 


son. 
"4 


Awakening from a long sleep of cen- 
turies, the new leaders and a bewildered 
people are now informed that when the 
World War began the Czar had in- 
curred foreign debts in municipal and 
railroad securities alone reaching nearly 
four and a half billion dollars, and that 
foreign investments in Russian com- 
mercial enterprises added another bil- 
lion dollars to their obligations in 
addition to the Czar’s old pre-war 
debts. Other estimates give Russia’s 
pre-war debt at over six and a half bil- 
lion dollars. During the World War 
Great Britain alone is said to have ad- 
vanced over three billion dollars more, 
and so a people, each of whose average 
entire holdings at the most are limited 
to a few hundred dollars, now find 
themselves confronted with an indebt- 
edness to the outside world of possibly 
ten to fifteen billion dollars. Recogni- 
tion, trade relations, and international 
dealings are dependent upon some defi- 
nite understanding of these obligations, 
according to present-day customs. 

A financial expert has estimated that 
Russia’s national wealth is $58,000,- 
000,000, and the pencils of creditors are 
now employed in offsetting the assets 
and liabilities of this people. It re- 
quires more than a pencil or simple 
mathematics to solve the problem, for 
its magnitude and difficulties would 
challenge the greatest genius to un- 
ravel. 

Russia has lost some of her most 
valuable territory since the pre-war 
obligations were incurred. Her people 
have lost much of the country’s wealth 
that was spirited away during or since 
the war. Acres of land have a poten- 
tial value of course when improved, but 
hundreds of millions of acres are unim- 
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proved and the Russian has few wants 
to supply. On his own little farm of 
two or more dessitines he produces all 
the food for himself and family that is 
needed, and is unmindful of the fact 
that he is owing the outside world ac- 
cording to estimates over $100 per 
capita, or approximately a $500 debt 
for a family of five. 

To the millions groping for light, 
whose families ordinarily go shoeless, 
often with a single garment for cover- 
ing; grateful to own a full stomach of 
black bread; seeking the bare rudi- 
ments of an education; burdened with 
heavy taxes, paid to a government now 
trying to establish itself on a budget 
basis; to these millions the burden of 
proportionate foreign obligations does 
not mean so much as their knowledge 
that they no longer are subject to sum- 
mary banishment, nor compulsory 
military service, nor frequent fighting 
for causes unknown to them and for 
which they care nothing. 

These are the millions who today 
have become unfettered. We saw 
them on the farms, in the mines, in the 
mountains, in the shops, all seeking to 
meet their limited needs by hard, labo- 
rious work, anxious to learn, and be- 
wildered over their new governmental 
responsibilities. 


THE QUESTION TO BE SOLVED 


Their Soviet leaders are quite gener- 
ally roundly criticised by the world for 
failing to acknowledge their financial 
debts to the outside world. I have no 
comment to make upon the action of 
these leaders nor upon prospects of 
ultimate payment, for to my mind the 
question to be solved is, first of all, how 
best can these people be made self- 
supporting and of real value to them- 
selves and the world in general. It is 
not like an ordinary solvent business 
man dealing with his banker. We are 
confronted with a great people who 


in Russia AND ITS 


EVELOPMENT 
have had no part individually or col- | 
lectively with world affairs, yet now are 
confronted on all sides with out- 
stretched hands asking payment for 
pre-war debts of which they know 
nothing and through which they feel 
they have profited not at all. Iam not 
discussing the moral or international © 
responsibility which we may insist 
upon when dealing with England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, but sub- | 
mit that credit nations are facing a 
situation that cannot be settled by 
ordinary rules of practice. 

Statisticians may show the ability of 
Russia to meet fifteen billions of obli- 
gations or of any less amount at some 
far distant day. In determining the 
amount and manner of payment they 
would presumably determine the equi- 
table proportion chargeable to Poland 
and to other countries which formerly 
belonged to Russia, and also the 
amount to be paid on different obliga- 
tions held by the nationals of the sev- 
eral countries. 


GRADUAL STABILIZATION 


In February, 1918, during the most 
strenuous days of the war, the Soviet 
government by decree expressly repudi- 
ated all foreign loans; yet when we were 
in Russia last August, the question of 
payment was put to Chicheren, Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, to President 
Kelinin and to others, who answered 
with apparent frankness that Russian 
officials empowered to act in such mat- 
ters were ready to “sit around the 
table,” as expressed by one official, in 
order to reach some agreement, regard- 
ing Russia’s debts. Among factors to 
be considered they asserted would be 
the counterclaim by Russia for injuries 
and losses sustained through counter- 
revolutionists who were aided by coun- 
tries holding claims against them and 
further that territory detached from 
the old Empire would be expected to 
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assume its just share of the entire 
debt. 

I am stating no definite proposal, 
because we were not authorized by 
anyone to receive or suggest any terms. 
We did seek to learn if the repudiation 
decree of February 8, 1918, foreclosed 
any negotiations, and the contrary was 
found to be true. The nationalization 
of railways and industries generally will 
give to Russia properties of great value 
from which revenues may eventually 
be derived, and we were informed by 
the Commissar of Finance that ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 was being 
expended in 1923 in rehabilitating rail- 
ways, bridges, roadbed, and equipment 
injured during the recent civil war and 
that Russia hoped to balance her ex- 
pense budget within two years. 
Taxation, already heavy, cannot be 
increased but, with the gradual re- 
sumption of industries which last year 
ran at 60 per cent of full capacity, and 
with the rapid reconstruction of munic- 
ipal and private property destroyed 
during the war, conditions were already 
becoming more normal, and Russia is 
now on the road to an early recovery. 

Officials whom we met were, without 
exception, able, self-reliant, and ap- 
parently confident as to present plans 
of reconstruction and of Russia’s fu- 
ture. This was evident everywhere we 
went, whether in the Ural mines or 
factories, -, Baku oil fields, the Donitz 
coal district,’ or the great Ukraine ag- 
ricultural and sugar industries. 

We had a practical demonstration of 
Russian energy, thrift, and confidence 
when in the vaults of the State Bank at 
Moscow we saw what purported to be 
$50,000,000 in gold and silver bullion 
and English and American bank notes, 
there held on deposit as a reserve to 
secure the issue of the new chervonits 
that has a value of about $5 in our 
money. Over $100,000,000 in the new 
currency has been issued by the bank 


under authority of the government, 
and it was then quoted practically at 
par both in Moscow and in London. 

Liberalizing of its industries so as to 
permit and encourage individual enter- 
prise has been undertaken by the gov- 
ernment, and while the communistic 
principle still governs and the govern- 
ment exercises general control, yet 
encouragement to private capital and 
individual co-operation was declared to 
be on the increase. 

This is a brief pen picture of eco- 
nomic possibilities of Russia. I have 
not discussed the religious, educational, 
moral, or military attitude of the coun- 
try, all of which were treated at some 
length in a speech before the House on 
December 13, last. We visited schools 
and universities and noted the progress 
in education along definite constructive 
plans. These seem certain to raise 
Russia out of the depths of ignorance in 
which for so long her people have been 
suffering. We visited the churches— 
many of them—all over Russia, and 
saw religious services conducted, so far 
as observed, without interference. Life 
and private property under existing 
regulations or decrees apparently are as 
safe as in other countries of Europe, 
and the courts, which were also visited, 
are conducted with an evident purpose 
to impose exact justice whether be- 
tween the government and the citizen 
or between contending litigants. 

Observations were not confined to 
such visitations, but we made inquiries 
from all who might afford information, 
and sought so far as possible to reach 
correct conclusions in every case. 

In view of misleading propaganda, 
sent out from Riga, Warsaw, Berlin 
and other cities outside of Russia and 
occasionally with Moscow date lines, 
the picture drawn of Russia as we 
found it may not be recognized by 
those who have been misled, but I be- 
lieve, without exception, that in most 
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particulars a dozen Senators and Con- 
gressmen who traveled through Russia 
last year will agree that general condi- 
tions were found by them as here de- 
scribed. 

We have become so accustomed to 
measuring the value of our relations 
with sister countries by their ability 
and willingness to pay the obligations 
of preceding governments, that I hesi- 
tate to express another viewpoint which 
must come to those who have recently 


visited Russia. 


Tue Evement or Human INTEREST 
AND Ricuts 


Assuming that Russia is the only 
European government unable or un- 
willing to pay her debts or the debts of 
her prior governments, which is a 
rather violent assumption so far as 
some other governments are concerned, 
there enters into the equation an ele- 
ment of human interest and of human 
rights that is entitled to be considered. 
This great struggling giant, that so long 
has been reared in darkness and priva- 
tion, is now seeking the light intellectu- 
ally, morally and in the performance of 
civic duties. Responsible officers who 
now lead the way are working hard to 
direct the affairs of their new govern- 
ment, but the great masses of people, 
who have suffered for centuries under 
despotic rule that was followed by long, 
bloody, and destroying wars, pestilence, 
and famine, are groping for light and 
for aid toward a higher civilization. 
Their gratitude for America’s help dur- 
ing the famine is sincere and was ex- 
pressed on every hand from the 
President and other high officials to the 
lowliest peasant. 

They all knew the A. R. A. which 
stands for the American Relief Associ- 
ation. These people now need shoes, 
clothing, machinery, raw materials, 
moral, intellectual, and educational 
help. They are helping themselves, so 


far as limited opportunities afford, to = 
become self-supporting as individuals 
and as a nation, but they need trade __ 
and trade relations that will not lay _ 
down as a condition precedent, pro- | 
vision to pay enormous debts incurred _ 
by their hated Russian oppressors. 
Such trade and aid from us is likely to _ 
bring about the same friendly relations 
now enjoyed by other countries and _ 
afford a future definite understanding _ 
of responsibility for some part of Rus- 
sia’s debts, whereas refusal to give any on 
opportunities for trade tends to throw 
Russia into the hands of willing neigh- 
bors and to leave us outside of a door — 
that we may open if we will. If | 
Rochambeau had dallied at Petrograd om 
waiting for advance money from the 
bankrupt colonies instead of fighting at _ 
Yorktown, history might have written __ 
a different story over a never-to-be-— 
forgotten unpaid debt owed Russia. _ 
Like neighboring Canada, we would © 
then have been carefully nurtured bya __ 
mother country which in the recent war i 
loaned outright over three billion dol- 
lars to the Czar and yet without sacri- 
fice of national pride now enjoys trade 
relations with the present Soviet gov- 
ernment. of? 


I have not opportunity to discuss 
even inferentially the Communist 
form of government, although in its | 
permanency and stability rests the __ 
future peace of Russia. The subject 
opens a door for wide controversy — > 
particularly to those who confuse any > 
notable improvement in conditions 
with a disposition to excuse Commun- a 
ism. Only a small portion of the peo- 
ple are Communists. Less than two 
per cent of the adults are members of __ 
that party, although as a rule the — 
higher officials are taken from Com- 
munist ranks. The remaining 98 per 
cent apparently are accepting Com- 
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peasants and workmen. 
are far from normal in Russia, and 


munist a on trial even as 
they have repudiated the old monarchy 
and all who were connected with it. 
Claims have been made that with pub- 
lic enlightenment this system will be 
repudiated, but answering that criti- 
cism Communist officials pointed to 
their extensive educational program, 
prosecuted without concern over any 
ultimate influence on Communism. 
The Communist officials we met, and 
these included hundreds in the many 
cities visited, with practically all the 
Commissars or state officers, seemingly 
hard-working, sincere men whose re- 
_ sponsibilities were neither shirked nor 
_ avoided. Firmly yet quietly they 
asserted their confidence in their form 
of government and in its permanent 
success. Those who were not of the 
Communist faith, the peasants, miners, 
and people generally expressed them- 
selves freely to the effect that existing 
conditions were far better than two 


_ years before when the famine affected 
all, Russia. 


When comparisons were 
drawn between the days of the Czar 
and present governmental conditions, 
those interviewed quite generally pre- 
ferred their new status due in part to 
the liberal policy extended toward the 
Conditions 


- many things are lacking when com- 


pared with creature comforts found in 


~ other countries, but mingled hope and 
_ confidence was expressed for the success 


of the new government. 


As the government is a strong dic- 
tatorship, punishing those who disobey 


or undermine its authority, such ex- 


pressions in some cases were doubtless 
_ influenced by uncertainty as to our own 
attitude, but occasionally the govern- 
ment was frankly criticised by those 
who yet unqualifiedly preferred it to 
the days of the old monarchy. 
Among so-called intellectuals and 
among former officials and 


the former wealthy classes, the new 
government was roundly denounced 
whenever it was deemed safe to speak 
freely, but, on the average, for every 
severe critic encountered among the 
non-Communists I believe ten were 
found willing to give the new govern- 
ment a fair trial. 

During the recent civil war the peas- 
ants rose in support of the government 
and drove out Wrangel, Deniken, and 
Kolshak from beyond Russia’s borders. 
Then they returned to their former 
occupations, having emphatically 
shown their preference for the Soviet or 
Red government when offered oppor- 
tunity to return to monarchy through 
a triumph of the Whites. That same 
sentiment seemed to exist generally 
three years after the war when we were 
there. 

All this is related without purpose to 
offer comparison between the Czar’s 
government or the Communist gov- 
ernment, both of which are so far short 
of our own standards as to be imper- 
fectly understood, without actual con- 
tact and careful study. The present 
temper of the people and their accept- 
ance of the new government is an evi- 
dence of stability that seems likely to 
endure under different leaders, with a 
gradual liberalizing of Communist 
theories which have already been 
strained by many changes since Lenin 
first laid down principles for the new 
government. ‘To use their own words 
they are confident of success, with the 
help of the outside world if to be had, 
but without it if necessary, even if all 
doors are closed to them. Their grati- 
tude to and preference for our own peo- 
ple was everywhere manifest. Their 
friendship is well worth having and 
keeping. Our conclusions jointly agreed 
to were in favor of trade relations with- 
out waiting for formal diplomatic rec- 
ognition. 
Russia has 


trade relations with 


— 
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nearly every important country in 
Europe and Asia and has full diplo- 
matic relations with an even dozen of 
these countries. ‘Territorially and in 
population it is the greatest country in 
Europe, with enormous undeveloped 
resources that afford important trade 
possibilities. 

Respect for law and order prevails 
» with a people who within six years have 
successfully met and overcome almost 
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insurmountable obstacles. It is their 
government, not ours, to continue or | 
change as they see fit. In business and i 
in mutual helpfulness the world is be- 
coming more interdependent every day, 
for it is recognized that aloofness brings 
mutual penalties. 

We wish the Russians well, ry 
should be the last to withhold a helping = 
hand from the Russian people. wo 
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HE outstanding factor in the satisfactory. The currency of Russia + w& 

present situation in Russia is that had not yet been put on a sound gold dc 

country’s international trade and finan- basis, although preparation for the f  @ 

cial position. A decade of war and_ establishment of a gold standard had ti 
communistic experimentation has re- been going on for many years before R 

duced Russia to a sorry plight. Agri- that. Her industrial development had 0 

~ culture, industry, trade, and finance just begun, and both transportation fi 
Le have all suffered in this welter of dis- and the manufacturing industries were t 
ss @rganization, and the hope of recovery _ woefully insufficient for the needs of the a 

___ Jies along the lines of reviving all these country. Lack of transportation also 


¥- phases of the country’s economic life. retarded very considerably the agri- § 
_ -_Jt may be considered as axiomatic that cultural development of Russia. 1 
the speed of this recovery will depend With these four inextricably related | 
upon the availability of foreign as- problems confronting them, the Rus- 
sistance. Hence the special emphasis sian statesmen of the time were forced | 
that exists today upon Russia’s rela- to a realization that the only thing | 
tions with the rest of the world. which would save Russia from inter- 
national bankruptcy and from _pro- 
longed internal difficulties was an eco- 
The present situation in Russia is not nomic development along modern lines. 
unlike the conditions which confronted It was out of the adverse conditions 
her thirty years ago on the threshold of created by this situation of the early 
her development as a modern economic — nineties that really grew the Russian 
power. In the early nineties of the industrial revolution. All four of the > 
past century, the threat of interna- problems enumerated above required 
tional bankruptcy hung over Russia. immediate and close attention, and it 
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A series of disastrous crops, coupled was perfectly clear that without finan- 5 
with a fall in the world prices of Rus- cial assistance from abroad no solution 
sia’s principal exports—cereals—played of them could be undertaken. Russia 


havoc with the Russian trade balance went to foreign money markets, and 

which had been quite favorableforsome she succeeded, during the years that 

years theretofore. Asa result of this, intervened between the crisis of the 

_ Russia found it extremely difficult to early nineties and the outbreak of 

- meet payments on her foreign obliga- the war, in laying the foundations of , 
tions accumulated through generations an economic development. The gold 
of past borrowings. standard was introduced in 1897. In- 

‘The problem of foreign payments dustry and agriculture were expanded 

; “ was the most acute and immediate of quite markedly. The budget was | 


the problems then confronting Russia, balanced, though not until shortly be- 
_ but it was only one of several important fore the war. But the problem of 
_ and difficult problems. The budgetary foreign payments proved to be the most 
_ system of the country was far ae difficult of solution. Throughout ihe 
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twenty-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the war, it was only on rare oc- 
casions that the Russian balance of 
payments could be handled without re- 
course to new foreign borrowings. 

The war and the revolution have 
shattered even these inadequate founda- 
tions which had been laid with tremen- 
dous difficulties and with the aid of 
enormous loans from abroad during the 
two decades prior to the war. Today 
Russia faces once more the four inti- 
mately related problems which con- 
fronted her thirty years ago, only now 
the solution of these problems is vastly 
more difficult than it ever was before. 

The gold reserves, accumulated with 
great difficulty and maintained with ut- 
most zeal, have been practically dissi- 
pated during the stormy years of the 
past decade. In order to establish a 
sound currency backed by a sufficient 
metallic reserve, it becomes again neces- 
sary for Russia to seek gold outside the 
country. 

The industrial equipment of the 
country and its system of transporta- 
tion are in a state of such disorganiza- 
tion that their rehabilitation in the 
near future is inconceivable without 
large imports for reconstruction pur- 
poses. The budgetary situation must 
necessarily depend upon the solution 
of the currency problem and upon the 
rehabilitation of the economic ap- 
paratus of the country. And the prob- 
lem of foreign payments is rendered 
infinitely more difficult than ever in 
Russian history by the fact that the 
war has nearly doubled Russia’s foreign 
obligations and, if interest payments on 
these obligations are to be met, the 
foreign trade of Russia must undergo 
an expansion considerably beyond its 
pre-war dimensions. 

The Russian situation, then, in its 
economic aspects, is a problem which 
requires internal rehabilitation through 
assistance from abroad. The purely 


economic aspects of the present Russian — 


situation are, however, rendered vastly 


more difficult and complicated by the 
political factors which characterize _ 


Russia today. 


It is not a part of my _ 


purpose to deal with these political ee 


factors, though I realize that a return © 
to political sanity is Russia’s first re- — 


quirement. But it is safe to assume 
that at some time or other there will be 


re-established in Russia the principles 
sound business inter- — 


My 


which govern 
course among men and nations. 


present object consists in pointing out _ 


what is involved in Russian recovery 
from the point of view of that country’s 
economic rehabilitation. 
lem of Russia’s rehabilitation 


This prob- 
is of 


primary interest on both sides of the és: 

Atlantic, though, as we shall see later _ 
on, the countries of Europe are much | 
more intimately concerned with it than 


the United States. 


Tue Prosiem or Russta’s Economic 


REHABILITATION 
Just before the war, Russian agricul- 


tural production was sufficient to pro- 
vide a subsistence minimum for the — 


Russian population and to allow from 


12 to 15 per cent of the total production _ 
to be placed across the frontiers in the _ 


form of exports. With regard to manu- 


factured goods, Russia was not self- — 
sufficient, but she was able, just before __ 
the war, to supply herself with about _ 
five sixths of her total requirements, — 


the other one sixth being imported 


from abroad. She also had to import 


from abroad considerable amounts 
of raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods. 
possible for Russia to maintain a 
standard of living for her population 
which was represented by a per capita 
national income of about $50—the 
lowest standard of living of any modern 
power. 


In this manner it was | 


Russia’s immediate problem is to — 
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restore the country to its pre-war scale 
of economic operations in order that at 
least this low standard of living may 
become re-established. Unaided from 
abroad, Russia may be able to restore 
slowly and with great difficulty some of 
her lost productivity, but it is scarcely 
conceivable that she should be able in 
the near future to return even to the 
low scale of production that she had 
before the war. It is only by means of 
assistance from abroad that she may 
again become re-established as an 
economic power. 

Russia’s problem of economic re- 
covery consists primarily in her ability 
to command sufficient foreign credits 
to make the purchases which are neces- 
sary for her economic rehabilitation. 
She has to purchase abroad large quan- 
tities of gold in order to re-establish her 
monetary system. She has to purchase 
large amounts of machinery and raw 
materials in order to rebuild her in- 
dustrial system and her transportation. 
Her exports for years to come, in view 
of the deficient state of her national 
production, are likely to be much 
too small to provide the means neces- 
sary for these purchases. The re- 
mainder of these means she has to ac- 
quire by way of foreign loans. 

Thus Russia stands in need of large 
purchases in the world markets, and, on 
the face of it, the situation means that 
there are opportunities for making 
large sales to Russia. But this situa- 
tion is only apparent. There hangs 
over the resumption of Russia’s credit 
relation with the rest of the world the 
crushing heritage of huge past obliga- 
tions—for the moment repudiated by 
the present régime in Russia, but exist- 


ing in the minds of her creditors never- 


theless. Russia’s principal creditors 
also happen to be among the principal 
purchasers of her exports and sellers of 
her imports. They find themselves to- 
_ day in the position of being anxious to 
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sell goods to Russia in order to provide 
work for their own industries, and at 
the same time of desiring to collect from 
Russia the debts which that country 
had contracted in past generations. 

Russia can normally purchase goods 
in the world markets and pay her inter- 
national debts only if she has exports 
large enough to provide her with the 
necessary means of payment. She can 
export goods only if her national pro- 
duction is rehabilitated. She can re- 
habilitate her national production only 
if she has outside assistance for recon- 
struction. But what are the probabili- 
ties of her paying capacity, even if she 
succeeds by means of foreign loans in 
restoring her pre-war scale of economic 
operations? 

A study we have made of the problem 
at the Institute of Economics shows 
that, restored to her pre-war scale of 
operations, Russia can have an export 
capacity of about 1,725 million gold 
roubles annually. But in order to 
maintain production at a level which 
will permit the re-establishment of the 
low standard of living existing before 
the war and of putting across the 
frontiers the above amount of exports, 
it is necessary for Russia to have normal 
annual (visible and invisible) imports 
equal to at least 1,620 million gold 
roubles. This would leave a balance of 
trade in favor of Russia of a little over 
100 million roubles a year, and this 
favorable balance of about 100 million 
roubles is a truly cardinal fact in any 
appraisal of the Russian situation. 
These 100 million roubles are all that 
Russia has to show as a probable pay- 
ing capacity following her reconstruc- 
tion. These 100 million roubles are 
the sole actual international revenue 
against which the interest payments on 
her past obligations, as well as on her 
reconstruction loans, can be drawn. 
We estimate that the interest payments 
on Russia’s warand pre-war obligations, 
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public and private, amount to at least 
720 million roubles. The significance 
of these two figures—100 million roubles 
as a probable paying capacity, and 720 
million roubles as the already existing 
claim on Russia’s international reve- 
nues—cannot be overestimated. 

A favorable balance of trade amount- 
ing to about 100 million roubles is suf- 
ficient to provide interest payments on 
reconstruction loans amounting to not 
more than 1,400,000,000 gold roubles. 
If we assume that reconstruction loans 
of that amount can be obtained and 
that they would be sufficient to restore 
Russia to her pre-war scale of economic 
operations and give her a favorable 
halance of 100 million roubles, then it is 
clear that only an expansion of Russia’s 
production and exports beyond the 
pre-war scale will enable her to meet 
any payments on any of her existing 
foreign obligations. Such an expansion 
involves more than merely increased 
productivity in Russia. It means also 
finding markets for her increasing ex- 
portable surplus. These markets lie 
necessarily in the countries of Europe 
to the west of Russia’s frontier. 

It would be idle to speculate on the 
possibilities of Russia’s development 
as an industrial power with an ex- 
portable surplus of finished products. 
Russia will for generations to come re- 
main essentially a country with agricul- 
tural exportable surplus. These food- 
stuffs and agricultural raw materials, 
which are Russia’s contribution to the 
world trade, were needed before the 
war only in the countries of Western 
and particularly Central Europe. They 
are needed now, and will be needed for 
generations to come, only in these 
same countries. Before the war these 


countries purchased fully 90 per cent of 
Russia’s total exports. 

This means that if Russia’s paying 
capacity is to increase through the ex- 
pansion of exports, the purchasing 
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power of Western, and particularly _ 


Central Europe, must be not only re- 
stored to its pre-war dimensions, but 
must expand beyond them, or, as an 
alternative, chat their purchases of 


these same agricultural products must — 
be curtailed in other parts of the world. _ 


Tue DILEMMA OF THE EUROPEAN 
Powers 


Without attempting to peer too much 
into the future, it is quite apparent 


4 


that, even as far as the present situa- — oH 


tion is concerned, the European Powers 


face a serious dilemma in their dealings _ 


with Russia. 


sider a resumption of Russian trade 


They are most anxious 
to sell goods to Russia, for they con- | 


one of the necessary elements in their 
own post-war recovery. For this pur- 


pose they are willing to grant new 


credits to Russia, in order that the ahs 
trade may be financed up to the time 


when Russia’s own exports will be suf- 
But 
they are not willing or abletoforgetthe 


ficient to pay for the purchases. 


fact that Russia already owes them bil- 
lions of roubles and that these billions 
still continue to figure in their calcula- 
tions of their own national wealth and 
international resources. 


The European Powers are therefore | 


faced with a veritable dilemma in their 
attempts to deal with Russia. 
suming that the present or any régime 


in Russia should recognize fully and © 


without equivocation the legality and | 


binding power of all of Russia’s existing 


foreign obligations, that in itself would 


be nothing more than an empty gesture _ 


so far as the actual payment of these 


obligations is concerned. 
ing restored at least to her pre-war scale 


of operations, Russia cannot have any 
paying capacity abroad. Her restora- 


tion is impossible without reconstruc- 
tion loans, and interest on these loans 
has not the slightest chance of being 
paid if the payments on existing obliga- 
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60 
tions are to have an equal claim against 
Russia’s international revenues. More- 
over, without Russian reconstruction, 
Russia for many years to come cannot 
return as a purchaser on a large scale in 
the world markets. 

As a business proposition, Russian 
reconstruction loans may be considered 
reasonably safe only if payments on 
them will be given clear precedence 
over all existing obligations. This is 
the situation which confronts the 
European Powers in their dealings with 
Russia. 


RELATION oF UNITED STATES TO 
Russian DrLeEMMA 


It may be asserted that, since the 
vast bulk of Russia’s pre-war indebted- 
ness is due to the countries of Europe; 
since Russia’s debts to the United 
States are comparatively very small; 
since the United States is far and away 
the richest country in the world—may 
it not be possible that, by dealing with 
the. United States direct, Russia may 
be reconstructed, may be able to re- 
habilitate her economic system and 
then, in the remote future, resume her 
relations with the rest of Europe? 

There is no gainsaying the fact that, 
if the providing of reconstruction 
credits were the only consideration in- 
volved, the above assertion might be 
true. The United States can supply 
Russia with everything she needs in 
the way of reconstruction materials. 
And if Russian reconstruction were 
merely a matter of philanthropy, or at 
least a matter of providing financial 
resources with the same magnificent 
disregard of paying possibilities which 
prevailed during the war, the problem 
would be simple enough. But as a 
business proposition, as a problem in 
sound finance, this scheme unfortu- 
nately does not hold water. 

Russia can acquire a paying capacity, 


let us repeat once more, Nia by ee 
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an export surplus. The largest amount 
ever bought from Russia by the United 
States in the whole history of the trade 
relations of the two countries was in 
1912, when, according to Russian offi- 
cial figures, the United States imported 
from Russia 9 million dollars’ worth of 
furs and other minor products. There 
is nothing in the world to indicate that, 
among the commodities which Russia 
is likely to have for export in the next 
generations, there will be anything 
more that the United States might 
want to buy. When America bought 
from Russia 9 million dollars’ worth of 
goods, she took care of just about one 
per cent of Russia’s total export trade. 

A situation in which Russia would 
continue selling the vast bulk of her 
exports to Europe and of buying the 
vast bulk of her imports in the United 
States is nothing more than a dream. 
The countries of Europe can have suf- 
ficient purchasing power to buy Rus- 
sian exports only if they have an op- 
portunity for selling their own prod- 
ucts. In the long run, international 
trade is so organized that the triangular 
arrangements of payment constitute 
comparatively but a small part of the 
whole transaction. As a matter of 
practical possibilities, if Russia sells 
most of her exports to Europe it would 
be inevitable that she should buy most 
of her imports from Europe. 

The United States may, and un- 
doubtedly will, sell to Russia directly or 
indirectly much more than she will buy 
from her. That was the situation 
which obtained before the war, but 
even then the United States never 
contributed more than 10 per cent of 
the total Russian imports, and on that 
small scale the accounts between the 
two countries could be adjusted by the 
triangular method. On a much larger 
scale that would be scarcely possible. 

There still remains, of course, the 
question of American investment in 
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nt Russia. And here the situation is gov- 
ad erned by exactly the same factors as 
le those which govern Russian-American 
in trade relations. If American invest- 
i- ments in Russia are to be safe as regards 
d the regular payment of interest and 
of dividends, it is necessary that Russia 
e should have a commensurate export 


5 surplus, whether in the United States 
a or in other countries, to which she may 
t sell her products. And since Russia’s 
; exports in the future are likely to be, as 
; they have been in the past, sales to 
European countries rather than to the 
United States, this means again that 
the appraisal of Russia’s credit possi- 
bilities depends almost exclusively upon 
the possibilities of her coming to an 
, understanding with her European cred- 
itors. The United States is thus not 
in a position to offer any solution to the 
Russian dilemma which confronts the 
European Powers. 


Russian Propiem A PART OF 
Wor SiTvuaATION 


The international implications of the 
Russian situation are such that the 
problems presented by it cannot be 
solved by the resumption of Russia’s 
relations with any one nation or with 
any group of nations. On the assump- 
tion that the formal political and 
» diplomatic handicaps, which now en- 
cumber any negotiations between Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world, will be 
» — solved to the satisfaction of the Worid 
| Powers, there still remains the perenne 
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on the part of the United States, as well 
as of the European Powers, of visualiz- 
ing clearly the factors which underlie 
the problem of Russian recovery. 
Aside from its political aspects, the 
Russian situation is not unique in the 
present-day world. The only thing 
that is unique about it is that Russia is 
in a worse plight economically than 
any other nation, large or small. But 
the principles that govern the possibili- 
ties of her recovery are fundamentally 
the same as those which obtain in the 
case of Germany and of a dozen other 
nations, more or less impoverished by 
the war. 

Dominated by the incubus of inter- 
national debts that grew to terrifying 
proportions during the war, the prob- 
lem of recovery for each of the stricken 
countries by its very nature extends 
beyond each particular country’s fron- 
tiers. It involves political and eco- 
nomic adjustments, and often re- 
nunciations and compromises. The 
whole world is in a tight corner, and 
Russia is in the narrowest portion of it. 
No one country can wedge out of the 
corner alone. 

America’s relation to the Russian 
situation, therefore, is not so much a 
problem in Russian-American rela- 
tions, as it is a part of the problem of 
America’s relation to world recovery 
and reconstruction. As such it is im- 
portant and significant ; apart fromthat, 
gauged by practical possibilities, it is 
almost negligible for both countries. 
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NY discussion of Russian-Ameri- 

can relations necessarily involves 
a consideration of the political organi- 
zation of the power now exercising 
control of the major portion of the 
territories of the former Russian Em- 
pire—the Soviet Federation. It is the 
purpose of this paper to answer the ques- 
tion: What is the Soviet Federation? 

The present organization of the So- 
viet power—the so-called Federation of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, was estab- 
lished by a treaty concluded on Decem- 
ber 30, 1922, between the four Soviet 
Republics known as the Russian Social- 
ist Federated Soviet Republic, the 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic, the 
White Russian Socialist Soviet Repub- 
hie, and the Trans-Caucasian Federated 
Soviet Republic. The relations be- 
si tween these four states of the Feder- 
ation are defined by a constitution 
which was promulgated on July 6, 
1923, and definitely confirmed by the 
Second Federal Congress of Soviets on 
January 31, 1924. 

Prior to the creation of this new or- 
ganization, the territories of the former 
Russian Empire were occupied by a 
number of theoretically independent 
political entities, called Soviet Repub- 
lies, whose inter-relations were formally 
determined by a series of treaties which 
usually established a close military- 
economic alliance. The center of the 
Soviet world was the so-called Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
which, while formally recognizing the 
independence of the various Soviet 
Republics, such as the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of White Russia, the Ukraine 
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their aims in the near future. Admis- 
sion to the Federation, as the preamble 
of the Constitution states, is “open to 
all Socialist Soviet Republics such as 
are now existing and such as shall arise 
in the future,” and the new federal 
state is stated to be “a decisive step 
towards the union of the toilers of all 
countries into one world Soviet Social- 
ist Republic.” The seizure of power 
by any of the sections of the Commu- 
nist International in its respective state ’ 
would be immediately followed by the 
establishment of a — Republic and 


| Fe 
Socialist Soviet Republic, the Socialist for 
Soviet Republic of Armenia, etc., ef- | enl 
fectively directed and controlled the nit 
foreign policy and the main lines of pr 
internal development of these states. 1s 
The Constitution of July 6, 1923, con- Re 
secrates this supremacy of Moscow and sid 
attempts to create a systematic organi- ) lic 
zation in which the relations between us 
the various Soviet states are carefully th 
defined. A single international entity F 
is thereby created which the Bolshevik [ on 
leaders believe can more effectively F 
protect and further Soviet interests ci 
than the several quasi-independent 
units which had existed hitherto. s\ 
Thus from one point of view the it 
creation of the Soviet Federation may 
be considered as marking the reinte- 
gration of the various parts of the ( 
former Russian Empire which had 
tended to escape from the control. of f 
Moscow during the period of civil war. : 
On the other hand, it represents the ‘ 
creation of a form of political organiza- ‘ 
tion best adapted in the eyes of the ' 
Bolshevik leaders to the realization of 
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its accession to the Federation of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. 

The character of the new interna- 
tional entity, I may point out, caused 
certain states, such as Poland and 
Turkey, which had already accorded 


full recognition to the Russian Socialist , 


Federated Soviet Republic, to refuse 
for a long time to recognize the new 
entity. Poland did not accord recog- 
nition until December 13, 1923. The 
present international entity, therefore, 
is the Federation of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—not Russia, not the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic. ‘The word Russia, in so far as it is 
used by Soviet writers, is restricted to 
the activities of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which is 
one of the component states of the 
Federation. The Bolsheviks are very 
careful not to apply it when referring to 
the activities of the Soviet power, the 
structure of which is international in 
its class character. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SOVIET FEDERATION 


The Constitution entrusts to the 
federal authorities the conduct of all 
matters which concern foreign relations 
as well as fundamental questions of 
economics and finance. Theoretically, 
the constituent republics retain their 
full sovereign rights except in so far as 
they have surrendered them to the cen- 
tral authority. The federal govern- 
ment, for instanee, is charged with 


(a) the representation of the Federation 
in international affairs, the conduct of all 
diplomatic intercourse and the conclusion 
of political and other treaties with foreign 
states; (c) the conclusion of 
treaties for the admission of new republics 
into the union; (d) the declaration of war 
and conclusion of peace; (e) the contracting 
of foreign and domestic loans by the Feder- 
ation of Socialist Soviet Republics and the 
sanction of foreign and domestic loans by 


the several constitutent we (f) the 
ratification of international treaties. 

Federal citizenship replaces the citi- 
zenship of the several constituent 
republics. The supreme political 
authority is vested in the Federal Con- 
gress of Soviets and in periods between 
its sessions in the Central Executive 
Committee elected by that Congress. 

Here it might be pointed out in pass- 
ing that, as you probably know, the 
Soviet system is frankly and openly a 
method of perpetuating the dictator- 
ship of a single class—the proletariat— 
and the government is, therefore, based 
not on the whole adult population, as is 
the case in western democracies, but on 
certain classes of the population. Nu- 
merous classes of the population are 
disenfranchised, such as persons em- 
ploying hired labor, persons living on 
interest or income from industrial 
enterprises and property, merchants, 
private traders, etc. The operation of 
this system is further facilitated by the 
fact that the electoral unit is not a 
territorial area but an economic group, 
a factory, a Soviet institution, ete. 
Furthermore, in the Soviets the work- 
men in the towns have far more than 
their proportional share of representa- 
tives. The Federal Congress of So- 
viets above referred to, for instance, is 
composed of representatives of city 
Soviets on the basis of one delegate for 
each 25,000 electors and of representa- 
tives of provincial Soviet congresses on 
the basis of one delegate for each 125,- 
000 inhabitants. The Central Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of two 
chambers—the Federal Soviet elected 
proportionately to the population of 
each constituent republic, and the So- 
viet of Nationalities composed of five 
representatives from each constituent 
and autonomous republic and one from 
each autonomous region. 

The first Soviet of Nationalities 
elected on February 2, 1924, consists of 
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100 members, comprising five delegates 
each from the six constituent republics, 
five delegates each from eleven autono- 
mous republics, one delegate each from 
ten autonomous regions, and one dele- 
gate each from five autonomous areas 
in the Caucasus. At this point I will 
take the liberty to digress for a moment 
to consider the territorial basis of the 
Soviet power. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOVIET 
PowER 


This question is not at all an aca- 
demic one. Attention may be invited 
to the recent exchange of notes con- 
cerning the recognition of the Soviet 
Federation de jure by Great Britain, in 
which Great Britain recognized the 
Federation of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as “the de jure rulers of those terri- 
tories of the old Russian Empire which 
acknowledge their authority.” The 
reply of the Soviet government ac- 
knowledged the British note of Febru- 
ary 1, 1924, in which the British 
Government recognized de jure 


the government of the Federation of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, whose authority ex- 
tends throughout all the territories of the 
former Russian Empire with the exception 
of those which have been severed with the 
consent of the Soviet government and in 
which independent states have been con- 
stituted. 


The international entity known as the 
Federation of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, as I have pointed out, is composed 
of the Russian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Republic, the White Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic, the Ukrain- 
ian Socialist Soviet Republic, and the 
Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. 

Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public 

The Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, which includes by far 
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the largest part of the territory of the 


former Russian Empire, is the largest ) 


state in the Federation, having an area 
of about 7,920,000 square miles with a 
population of about 97,000,000. So- 
viet Russia consists of two groups of 
territorial subdivisions; provinces, and 
autonomous areas designated either as 
republics or regions, with a certain 
measure of self-government. That 
part of Soviet Russia which is divided 
into provinces is primarily that part 
inhabited by the Great-Russian pop- 
ulation, and the provinces represent 
administrative units by which the 
territory is administered by the central 
government at Moscow. ‘There are 47 
provinces, of which 40 are classified as 
falling within European Russia and 
seven in Asiatic Russia. In addition 
to these 47 provinces, there exists the 
so-called Far Eastern Oblast which 
comprises most of the territory of the 
former Far Eastern Republic. This 
region at present is subdivided into four 
provinces, one of which, the Maritime 
Province, includes the northern part of 
the island of Sakhalin which is now 
occupied by the Japanese. The Far 
Eastern Oblast is an integral part of the 
Russian Soviet Republic with a certain 
indefinite autonomy. ‘The association 
of the four provinces into a larger ad- 
ministrative union in this case does not 
represent the formation of a national 
unit, but is rather due to the peculiar 
interests and special conditions existing 
in those areas formerly comprising the 
Far Eastern Republic. The supreme 
authority appears to be exercised by 
the Far East Revolutionary Commit- 
tee, which is appointed by the Pre- 
sidium of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee and administers 
the territory in conformity with the 
decrees and ordinances of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. 

Those territories of the so-called 
Russian Soviet Republic which have 
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extensive rights of self-government fall 
into two groups—autonomous repub- 
lics and autonomous regions. Autono- 
mous regions are simply areas 
inhabited by a certain nationality 
organized out of one or several former 
provinces into a single unit with a 
provincial system of administration. 
It represents an attempt to bring peo- 
ple belonging to the same nationality 
into a single administrative unit which 
to all intents and purposes is similar to 
a province, which is the term applied to 
the subdivisions of the area occupied by 
the Great-Russian race. Nationalities 
more advanced in the eyes of the Soviet 
power are organized into autonomous 
republics and enjoy a certain measure 
of self-government. 

There are at present eleven autono- 
mous Socialist Soviet Republics within 
the Russian Soviet Republic, of which 
seven are in European Russia and four 
in Asiatic Russia. Each of these re- 
publics has five representatives in the 
Soviet of Nationalities. The adminis- 
tration of the Republics according to 
the Constitution of the Russian Soviet 
Republic consists of local Soviets, their 
Congresses and Executive Committees, 
a Central Executive Committee and a 
Soviet of People’s Commissars. Cer- 
tain administrative governmental de- 
partments, such as Food, Finance, 
Labor, Workmen-Peasant Inspection, 
Supreme Soviet of Peoples Economy, 
etc., are directly subordinate to the 
corresponding People’s Commissariats 
in Moscow, while others enjoy a certain 
measure of autonomy, such as Justice, 
Education, Health, Agriculture, In- 
ternal Affairs, and Social Welfare. 
The authority of the local government 
differs in extent but general rules are 
being prepared to bring all republics 
into a uniform system. 

There are ten autonomous regions, of 
which all except one fall within the 
limits of European Russia. Each of 
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these regions has one representative in 
the Soviet of Nationalities. The au- 
tonomous regions are administered by 
regional executive committees elected 
by the regional congress of Soviets. 
The administrative organization is 
similar to that of a province. 


White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic 


The second member of the Soviet 
Federation, the White Russian Social- 
ist Soviet Republic, comprises the six 
eastern districts of the former Minsk 
Province, eight districts of the former 
Vitebsk Province, six of the Homel 
Province, and one from the Smolensk 
Province. The population, of which 
over 75 per cent are White Russians, 
now numbers about 4,000,000. The 
capital is Minsk. 

Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic 

The third member, the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic, comprises 
the territories of the former Russian 
Empire in which the Ukrainians (Little 
Russians) predominate. The popula- 
tion of the Ukraine according to the 
census of 1920 is estimated at 26,000,- 
000, of which 5,000,000 is urban. Of 
the country population, 88 per cent are 
Ukrainian, while of the urban popula- 
tion only 34 per cent is Ukrainian, 29 
per cent being Great Russian and 32 
per cent Jews. The capital is Khar- 
kov. The territory of the Ukrainian 
Republic is at present divided into nine 
provinces. In passing, it is important 
to notice that Bessarabia is still con- 
sidered as a province of the Ukraine, 
although now occupied by the Rou- 
manians. 


Trans-Caucasian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Republic 
The fourth member of the Federa- 
tion is the Trans-Caucasian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which itself 
is a federation of three constituent re- 
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publics established by a treaty signed 
on March 12, 1922, by the Socialist 
Soviet Republics of Azerbaidjan, Ar- 
menia, and Georgia. A constitution of 
the Federation was elaborated and 
confirmed by the First Trans-Cauca- 
sian Congress of Soviets on December 
18, 1922. The organization of the 
federal government is modeled on that 
of Soviet Russia. The capital of the 
Federation is Tiflis. The government 
of the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Repub- 
lic has not as yet been centralized to the 
same extent as that of Soviet Russia, 
and the constituent republics, Azer- 
baidjan, Armenia, and Georgia, still re- 
tain a large measure of genuine 
independence. 

The Azerbaidjan Soviet Republic 
includes the former Baku Province and 
a large part of the Elizavetpol Province 
and adjoining districts. Its popula- 
tion is approximately 2,000,000, 75 per 
cent of whom are Azerbaidjan Turco- 
Tartars. The capital of the Republic 
is Baku. It comprises two autono- 
mous areas which are represented by 
one delegate each in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, the autonomous Nakhi- 
chevan Republic and the autonomous 
region of Karabakh. 

The Armenian Socialist Soviet Re- 
public includes portions of the former 
Erivan, Alexandropol and Elizavetpol 
provinces. The population numbers 
1,200,000 and is 95 per cent Armenian. 
The capital is Erivan. 

The Georgian Socialist Soviet Re- 
public includes most of the former 
province of Tiflis and Kutais and has 
a population of about 2,400,000, of 
whom about 80 per cent are Georgians. 
The capital is Tiflis. It comprises 
three autonomous areas, each of which 
has one representative in the Soviet of 
Nationalities: the autonomous Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Abkhazia, which 
comprises six districts of the former 
province of Sukhum; the autonomous 
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Socialist Soviet Republic 


public and the Khivan Republic in a 
treaty of alliance signed at Moscow on 
September 18, 1920. This treaty af- 
firms the complete independence of 
Khiva, annuls all agreements con- 
cluded between the former Khanate of 
Khiva and the Imperial Government, ) 
confirms the frontiers previously exist- 
ing, prohibits both parties from allow- 
ing their territory to be used as a base 
for hostile movements directed against 
either party, and promises assistance to 
Khiva in the matter of education, 
technical appliances, and a subsidy. 
An economic agreement was concluded 
on June 29, 1922, eliminating the cus- 
toms frontiers between the two states. 
Khiva agreed to grant concessions 
to foreign states, companies, and 
individuals only with the prelimin- 
ary consent of the Russian Soviet Re- 
public. 


which comprises the former Batoum * 
Province; and the autonomous region -“ 
of South Osetia, which comprises the , 
mountain region northwest of Tiflis “ 
ti 
inhabited by the Osetians. . 
In addition to the above areas, which a 
form a constituent part of the Soviet a 
Federation, there are three other re- e 
gions which stand in very close relation . 
to the Soviet régime, although not 
forming an integral part of the Feder- R 
ation of Soviet Republics: 

(1) Khiva Socialist Soviet Republic + 
(Khorezm). The former Khanate of a 
Khiva was abolished in April, 1920, and I 
an independent republic proclaimed. : 
In May, 1921, a constitution was ‘ 
adopted vesting the supreme authority | 
in the Khiva Central Executive Com- P 
mittee and Soviet of People’s Com- a 
missars. The population numbers ‘ 
about one million, of which 50 per cent , 
are Uzbegs, 30 per cent Turcomans, 
and 15 per cent Kirghiz. The capital 5: 
is Khiva. A close alliance was con- 
cluded between the Russian Soviet Re- | 
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(2) Bukhara People’s Soviet Republic. 
The Soviet form of government was 
established in Bukhara in September, 
1920. The supreme authority is exer- 
cised by the Bukhara Central Execu- 
tive Committee and Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. Bukhara has a popula- 
tion of about three million, of whom 80 
per cent are Uzbegs, 6-7 per cent Kir- 
ghiz, and 7-8 per cent ‘TTurcomans. 
The capital is Bukhara. A treaty of 
alliance was concluded between the 
Russian Soviet Republic and Bukhara 
on March 4, 1921. Russia recognized 
the complete independence of Bukhara 
and renounced all rights acquired by 
the Imperial Government. The fron- 
tiers previously existing were con- 
firmed, and both parties promised to 
render mutual assistance to protect the 
independence of either country against 
attacks from the “world bourgeoisie” 
or “its agents.”” An economic agree- 
ment was concluded on August 9, 1922, 
under which Bukhara customs are 
united with those of the Russian Social- 
ist Soviet Republic. Bukhara agrees 
to grant concessions to foreign states, 
companies, and individuals only with 
the preliminary consent of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. 

(3) Mongolia. In an agreement 
concluded between the Russian Soviet 
Republic and the People’s Government 
of Mongolia on November 5, 1921, the 
Russian Soviet Republic recognized the 
People’s Government of Mongolia as 
the only legal government. The 
treaty also provides for the exchange of 
consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives, and both parties agree not to 
allow their territory to be used as a 
base of military operations against 
the other, or permit the passage of 
arms intended for such movements. 
At present Urga, the seat of the 
Mongolian government, and other stra- 
tegic points are occupied by Soviet 
troops. 


INTERNAL WORKINGS OF THE 
4 


GOVERNMENT 


Let us now return to the question of —— 


the organization of the government. 
The Central Executive Committee 
which, as we have seen, is composed of 
two chambers, one of which is to con- 
sider questions from a class point of 
view and one from the standpoint of 
the interest of the nationalities, has 
tended to become the chief law-making 
and legislative body, although, as you 
know, there is no separation of powers 
under the Soviet system and the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee exercises 
when the Federal Congress of Soviets 
is not in session the supreme executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers. Here 
it might be pointed out, for instance, 
that appeal from the Supreme Court 
lies to the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee. This totality 
of powers in intervals between the 
sessions of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee devolves on its presidium—a 
body of twenty-one members elected 
by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The actual work of administration is 
carried on by the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars, which is elected by the 
Central Executive Committee and is 
the executive organ of that latter body. 
The Soviet of People’s Commissars 
consists of a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent and the heads of ten Commissa- 
riats which correspond roughly to the 
Executive Departments of our govern- 
ment. Five of these Commissariats 
fall exclusively within the competence 
of the central government—Foreign 
Affairs, Army and Navy, Foreign 
Trade, Transportation, and Posts and 
Telegraph. The other five depart- 
ments—Labor, Food, Finance, Work- 
man-Peasant Inspection, Supreme 
Soviet of People’s Economy,’constitute 
also in the component republics corre- 
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sponding departments through which 
they exercise their functions. In addi- 
tion, there are certain other spheres of 
administration which fall entirely 
within the competence of the compo- 
nent republics, namely, Agriculture, 
Justice, Education, Health, Internal 
Affairs, and Social Welfare. 

In concluding this brief summary, I 
might refer to the so-called State Po- 
litical Department, the successor of the 
Cheka, which is charged with the 
struggle “against political and eco- 
nomic counter-revolution, espionage, 
and brigandage.”’” This body, which is 
attached to the Federal Soviet of Peo- 
ple’s:Commissars, carries out its activ- 
ity in all parts of the Federation 
through its own agents and has charge 
of the political police on the railways 
and waterways, special departments of 
the fronts and armies, and the organi- 
zation of the defense of the boundaries 
of the Federation. It is a sort of uni- 
versal, all-embracing institution, with a 
treasury of its own, with an army of its 
own, completely subservient to the 
central authorities in Moscow. This 
institution would appear to be a neces- 
sary concomitant of the proletariat 
dictatorship. 


INTER-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT AND Russian Com- 
MUNIST PARTY 


Such is the constitutional organiza- 
tion of the so-called Soviet govern- 
ment, now known as the Federation of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. It would 
be a mistake, however, to conclude 
from this brief résumé of the external 
form that this government is a govern- 
ment in the usual sense of the word— 
a sovereign political body. In actu- 
ality, it is merely an instrumentality 
through which the Russian Communist 
party governs the territories which 
have fallen under its power. The so- 
called Soviet government in fact is the 
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creation of the Russian Communist 
party, which has at no time ceased to 
direct its activities and adapt its struc- 
ture to conform to the changing eco- 
nomic and political conditions. The 
Russian Communist party, as you are 
probably aware, is a closely organized, 
rigidly disciplined, military corps of 
tried and trusted men, picked with 
great care from the general body of 
professing Communists and admitted 
into the party only after a long proba- 
tionary period during which their 
loyalty is put to every conceivable test. 
The members are bound together by a 
rigid party discipline, the slightest in- 
fraction of which is severely punished 
by the party courts. The party has an 
elaborate hierarchical organization, 
from the basic “cell” which is created 
whenever there are three members of 
the party, to the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee which is the su- 
preme controlling body. The party 
organization, in many ways more effi- 
cient than that of the state, at times 
directly carries out state work, such as 
collecting taxes and administering in- 
dustry. In reality, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is so closely identified with the 
Russian Communist party that an at- 
tempt to discover where the authority 
of one ends and that of the other begins 
amounts to little more than academic 
hair-splitting. Practically all the im- 
portant officials of the Soviet govern- 
ment are members of the Russian 
Communist party. This is particu- 
larly true in the legislative and execu- 
tive departments, in view of the fact 
that the Russian Communist party 
is the only legal party in the Soviet 
Federation. 


Supreme AvutTHority or Po iricaL 


Bureau 


The supreme directing body of that 
party, I have said, is the Political Bu- 
reau which at present consists of seven 
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ap It is this body which de- 
cides all important questions of inter- 
national and domestic policy not only 
of the so-called Soviet government but 
of all other subsidiary organizations of 
the Russian Communist party, such as 
the Communist International. The 
financial reform, for instance, now go- 
ing on in the Soviet Federation, was 
decided upon by the Political Bureau. 
The instructions of the Soviet delega- 
tion which is now negotiating in Eng- 
land were drafted by the Political 
Bureau—not by the Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, not by the Soviet of 
People’s Commissars, or by any other 
organ of the Soviet state, and it was 
this same Political Bureau that di- 
rected the activities of the German 
Communist party at the time of the 
expected uprising last autumn. Theo- 
retically and constitutionally, as is 
stated by a recent writer in The Nation, 
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the Russian government dathons its 
power from the local Soviets; actually, 
it takes its orders from the leaders of 


the Communist party, which has nei- i, e 


ther a mandate from nor responsibility, 
other than self-imposed, to the inhabit- 
ants of the vast country. There are, of 
course, provincial and federal con- 
gresses of Soviets whose legislative and 
executive organs do exercise certain 
prerogatives and perform certain defi- 
nite functions, but real authority re- 
sides with the local Communist groups 
and in final form with the Political 
Bureau. The supreme political au- 
thority, therefore, in the Soviet Fed- 
eration rests not in the Soviet 
government but rather in the Russian 
Communist party, or more particularly 
in its Political Bureau, and a considera- 
tion of this fact is essential to a correct 
understanding of the foreign relations 
of the Soviet power. 
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HE Imperial Russian Government, 

as it existed prior to 1917, termi- 
nated with the abdication of the Tsar 
on March 15, 1917, and its successor, 
known as the Provisional Government 
of Russia, was recognized in full by the 
government of the United States on 
March 22, 1917. On November 7, 
1917, the power was seized by the Bol- 
shevik party and a régime instituted 
which has at no time claimed that it 
was a government of the people of 
Russia. It has been perfectly frank in 
that regard in repeatedly making 
known, through its leaders, that it is a 
class government operating and func- 
tioning for the benefit of a class. It 
professes to be a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but in actuality it is a 
dictatorship of the Russian Communist 
party, with the administrative machin- 
ery of state designed to operate for the 
benefit of the proletariat. While it is 
indeed true that we need not greatly 
concern ourselves with the nature and 
form of government which has been 
established in that country, it is never- 
theless important that we bear clearly 
in mind the fundamental, underlying 
principles upon which that régime is 
based, since these affect in an impor- 
tant measure not only internal matters 
but also the foreign policies, interna- 
tional relationships and dealings of that 
régime. 


OpposeD TO WESTERN 
IDEALS 


A study and analysis of the speeches 
and writings of the Soviet leaders dur- 
ing the period closely following their 
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advent to power clearly reveals this 
fact, that these responsible spokesmen 
were firmly of the opinion that it would 
be impossible for Soviet Russia long to 
exist as a Communist state in—to use 
their own language—a bourgeois world. 
Frequent expression was given to the 
thought and belief that either Soviet 
Russia must eventually return to the 
accustomed social order or that the rest 
of the world must abandon the social 
order existing therein and establish 
governments based upon Marxian 
theories and modeled after or closely 
resembling that which had been estab- 
lished in Soviet Russia. In other 
words, these leaders recognized fully 
that which I believe to be a fact, that 
the Bolshevik conception of society and 
the social order of Western Europe are 
in their fundamentals so directly op- 
posed one to the other that harmonious 
and friendly relations between political 
systems embodying these different 
ideas are impracticable and indeed im- 
possible. 

They believed, furthermore, that 
Europe, laboring under difficult eco- 
nomic and disturbing political condi- 
tions consequent to the World War, 
would prove a fertile field for the seed 
of revolution. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Soviet leaders confidently 
expected that material headway to- 
ward the ultimate goal of world revolu- 
tion would be witnessed in the very 
near future. To confirm this state- 
ment, one need but to study the Soviet 
press, the annual congresses of the 
Russian Communist party, and the 
All-Russian Congresses of Soviets (the 
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supreme power in Soviet Russia), and revolutionary organization was called 
the speeches delivered by the Soviet into being by the Russian Communist | — 


leaders on those and other occasions. party, which still unquestionably} _ 


No attempt was made by the Bolshe- guides and in fact dominates and con- 
viks to conceal their intention to effect trols the activities of that organization. 
the overthrow of all other existing Since its birth the Communist Inter- 
governments. This intention was in national has been a powerful weaponin 
no way predicated upon war-time the hands of the Russian Communist _ 
exigencies. But it wasinfactapartof party for furthering its world-wide _ 
the creed of the Bolsheviks prior to revolutionary objects and aims. Com- 
their seizure of power in Russia. Ref- munist parties have been organized in | 
erence may here be made to the decree many foreign countries and have been 
of December 13, 1917, appropriat admitted to membership 


two million roubles “for th€~needs munist International after formally —_ 
of the revolutionary internationalist accepting and subscribing to the basic 


movement.”” The decree adds that it platform or principles of that organi- 
is considered necessary “to come forth ®zatfon. ,I may say in passing that the 
with all aid, including financial aid, to next annual congress of the Communist 
the assistance of the left, internation- International will be held at Moscow 


alist wing of the workers’ movement of this coming June. For the purposes of 


all countries, entirely regardless internal administration, the Commu- 
whether these countries are at war with vise’: which* numbers approxi- | 
Russia, or in an alliance, or whether @ 400,000, functions through 
they retain their neutrality. With what may be termed the machinery of _ 
these aims the Soviet of Peoples’ Com- state; for international revolutionary 


missaries ordains the assigning of two purposes it functions through the Com- | iS Ps 


million roubles for the needs of the munist International. If space per- = 
revolutionary internationalist move- mitted I might cite numerous — 
ment, at the disposition of the foreign utterances of the responsible spokes- 
representatives of the Commissariat men of the Soviet régime in confirma- 
for Foreign Affairs.”” The revolution- tion of this statement. 
ary activities of their representatives 
abroad resulted in the expulsion, for 
instance, of Joffe from Germany, Vo- At this point may I invite your 


rowsky from Sweden, Litvinoff from attention for a few moments to the or- __ 


England, and Berzin from Switzerland. ganization of the Soviet power? From 
It is thus clear that in these revolution- November, 1917, to December, 1922, 
ary activities no distinction was made the government of the so-called Rus- 
as regards the policies of the state con- sian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 


cerned vis-a-vis Russia. public claimed to speak in matters of 2 
Tue C k foreign affairs as an international en- | 
HE ComMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL _ tity, In December, 1922, the so-called 


For the purpose of endeavoring to Federation of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
accelerate the revolutionary movement _lics (note that the word “Russian” is 
or tendency which they believed was omitted), of which Soviet Russia is only 
then clearly discernible in many foreign one of the component parts, was organ- 
countries, the III or Communist Inter- ized. The other units included in the 
national was organized. As you are new Union or Federation are the White 
doubtless aware, this international Russian, the Ukrainian 
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Caucasian Soviet Republics. It is of 
both interest and importance to note 
that this Union or Federation, with its 
capital at Moscow, although charged 
under its constitution with the conduct 
of the foreign affairs of the various 
territorial units comprising the Union, 
is not in fact a national government. 
It is, as its designers intended it to be, 
the first step in the formation of a 
world-wide union of Soviet republics, 
the government of each unit now in- 
cluded or hereafter to be included 
therein founded on the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The following are 
extracts from the Constitution of this 
new Federation: 


Section 1. Since the formation of the 
Soviet Republic, the world has become 
divided into two camps—that of capitalism 
and that of socialism. Within the capital- 
ist camp national hmtred and i ality, 
colonial bondage and chauvinism) nal 
oppression and massacres, imperialist bru- 
talities and wars prevail, while here, within 
the camp of socialism, mutual! trust and 
peace, national freedom and equality, 
peaceful co-existence and fraternal collabo- 
ration of peoples is to be found. Only 
within the camps of the Soviets, only under 
the prevalence of the proletarian dictator- 
ship around which the majority of the popu- 
lation has rallied, has it become possible to 
destroy national oppression root and 
branch, to create an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and to raise the foundations for the 
brotherly co-operation of peoples. 

Finally, the very structure of the Soviet 
power, which is international in its class 
character, calls the toiling masses of the So- 
viet republics toward a unity of one socialist 
family. 

Section 7, Article II. Federal citizenship 
of the Union shall replace the citizenship of 
the several constituent republics. 

Section 70, Article XI. The insignia of 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall consist of a cycle and hammer 
mounted upon a terrestrial globe sur- 
rounded by sheaves of grain, bearing the 
inscription, in the six languages mentioned 
in Section 34, “Proletarians of All Coun- 
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tries, Unite!’ The upper portion of the 
insignia shall be surmounted by a five- 
pointed star. 

Section 72.. The capital city of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall be 
the city of Moscow. 


Adequate provision is of course made 
for the admission to the Union of such 
new states as may adopt the prescribed 
form of government and as may insti- 
tute the requisite social order. Today, 
therefore, foreign states asked to enter 
into relations with the present Soviet 
régime are invited to extend recogni- 
tion to, and to enter into relations with 
what may in fact be likened to a Red 
League of Nations with a super-im- 


posed central government. As regards 


trade with Soviet Russia, no restric- | 


tions thereon are imposed by this 
government. Individuals and corpo- 
rations availing themselves of this 
opportunity, of course, must act upon 
their own responsibility. 


U.S. Recoenirion WITHHELD 


The fundamental reasons underlying 
the refusal of the government of the 


United States to accord recognition to | 


the Soviet régime have been clearly set 
forth by those charged with the con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of this gov- 
ernment. I wish, however, to outline 
briefly some of these reasons which are, 
of course, of prime importance in any 
discussion pertaining to the subject of 
Russian-American relations. Let me 
preface my remarks respecting these 
conditions by the statement that in 
according recognition to a foreign gov- 
ernment, the recognizing state in fact 
takes the position that it is ready and 
willing to invite the recognized state to 
assume its responsible position in the 
family of nations, that it is prepared to 
place full credence in the bona fides and 
in the good faith of the recognized state 
in such action as may be taken by that 
state relative to international ques- 
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tions. The recognized state on its part 
impliedly at least holds itself out as 


” willing to discharge its international 
obligations and to assume and dis- 
he charge all the obligations which shall 
ve thereafter accrue to it through its 
admission to the family of nations. 
_In other words, the fundamental and 


h controlling principle is that of good 
d - faith. 

Now, applying this test to the case of 
the present régime in Russia, we find 
the following: 

t | . Repudiation of Debts 

4 4 1. The repudiation by that régime of 
-Russia’s debts to the United States 
Government. The total of the debts 
falling under this heading is, I believe, 
something over $200,000,000, but for 
the purposes of our discussion it makes 
little difference whether the actual 
amount be larger or smaller. This 
debt, incurred by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Russia, not the Tsarist, and 
representing in the main loans made by 
the government of the United States, 
under the Liberty Loan Act, to the 
Provisional Government, was repudi- 
ated by the Soviet régime not through 
doubt or question as to its ability to 
discharge the debt, but solely as a 
matter of so-called principle. It re- 
garded this debt, in common with the 
debts owed by Russia to other foreign 
governments, as obligations incurred 
by one capitalist government to an- 
other capitalist government, and ac- 
cordingly not to be recognized by the 
new régime. Let me quote here from 
Chapter 2 of the Constitution (Funda- 
mental Law) of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic: 


The Third All-Russian Congress of So- 
viets regards the law repudiating the debts 
contracted by the government of the Tsar, 
the landlords, and the bourgeoisie as a first 
blow at international financial capitalism; 
and it expresses its entire confidence that 
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the Soviet government will continue firmly _ 
in this direction, until the international re- __ 
volt of the workers against the yoke of 
capitalism shall have éecured a complete 
victory. 


The government of the United 
States, if Iam correct in my interpreta- _ 
tion of its attitude, is not inclined to 
insist as a prerequisite to the establish- 
ment of relations between this govern- 
ment and the régime now functioning 
in Russia upon the payment in full of 
this just obligation. It does, however, _ 
insist that the liability of that régime 
for this debt be recognized in principle, 
thus serving as evidence of an intention : 
on its part to regard in good faith its a B 
international obligations. Forthereis; 
no principle in international law so well " De 
established as the rule that a govern- | 
ment succeeding to power assumes all | 
the obligations as well as the rights of 


its predecessor. 
Confiscation of Property 


2. The second factor of importance 
entering into the refusal of our govern- 
ment to accord recognition arises out of 
the action of the Soviet authorities, 
following their advent to power, in 
confiscating the property in Russia of 
American citizens, and the continued 
refusal of those authorities to restore 
this property to its rightful owners, or 
where that is impossible, to make effec- 
tive compensation therefor. A large 
number of claims have been filed with 
the Department of State by our citizens 
whose property was confiscated. While 
the list of these claims is not complete, 
those now on file total in the aggregate 
several hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Our government does not insist, as I 
understand it, upon the full payment of 
these claims as a prerequisite to recog- 
nition, but it does insist, and I believe 2 
rightly so, on the acknowledgment by 
the Soviet authorities of their liability _ 
adequately to compensate our citizens _ 
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for the losses they sustained where the 
actual restoration of the property to 
them may be impossible. 

Obviously, it is essential to the de- 
velopment of trade and commerce and 
the maintenance of friendly relations 
between states that nationals of one 
state resident or sojourning within the 
territory of another state and who have 
acquired property and other interests 
therein in accordance with existing law 
should not be deprived thereof without 
just cause and effective compensation. 
I need hardly add that if a change of 
government can be followed by the con- 
fiscation of the property of foreigners, 
the very fiber and underlying purpose 
of international relations is destroyed. 

In the seizure by the Soviets of 
American property in Russia and their 
failure to restore or accord effective 
compensation we have evidence again 
of that entire absence of good faith 
which is essential to the maintenance 
of useful relations between govern- 
ments and upon which indeed such 
relations must be predicated. 


Revolutionary Propaganda 


3. The third reason, and it is one of 
very great importance, entering into 
the attitude of our government as re- 
gards the Soviet régime, is that of the 
pernicious revolutionary propaganda 
carried on in our country under direc- 
tions from Moscow. You or I may 
view with sympathy or disfavor the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
Communist régime upon the territory 
of the former Russian Empire; we may 
view with abhorrence the attitude of 
that régime towards religion; we may 
or may not regard with favor its ruth- 
less suppression and well-nigh extermi- 
nation of the more intelligent portion 
of its population, its suppression of free 
speech, right of assembly, religious free- 
dom, and what in general may be termed 
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the inalienable rights of individuals; 
we may differ possibly in our attitude 
respecting these matters, but surely we 
must stand on common ground as re- 
gards the active and conscious effort 
being made by that régime to over- 
throw the institutions of our country, 
and their active interference in what 
are exclusively our own internal and 
domestic affairs. The space allotted 
does not permit me to set forth in detail 
the nature and scope of these activities. 
Voluminous information on this point 
was recently transmitted by the De- 
partment of State to a sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The principle or more im- 
portant instrument through which the 
pernicious activities, directed by Mos- 
cow, are carried on, is the Workers’ 
Party of America. This party is the 
open, or above ground, expression of 
the Communist Party of America, the 
illegal activities of which are hidden 
from the public eye. The Workers’ 
Party is controlled by the Communist 
International and receives therefrom 
instructions respecting all important 
questions of policy or tactics. The 
instructions as issued by the Commu- 
nist International to the Workers’ 
Party are controlling, binding, and 
final. The party held its first con- 
vention in New York City in Decem- 
ber, 1921, where it announced that it 
would centralize and direct the struggle 
of the laboring masses against the 
powerful centralized opposition of their 


exploiters. Shortly after the holding 
of this convention the Communist 


party sent secret instructions which 
were binding on all its members, direct- 
ing them in the réle which they were to 
take in the Workers’ Party so as to 
insure absolute control of that organi- 
zation. The activities of the party, 
and of its dependent branches, to un- 
dermine our institutions are continuing 
and show no signs of abatement; nor 
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is there any indication apparent today 


e that the Communist International, 
. brought into being, sponsored and con- 
t trolled by the Russian Communist 


party, has any thought of abandoning 
its worldwide revolutionary activities. 
} The danger to our government and to 
| our institutions may not be immediate. 
| The importance of this matter lies not 
iff the measure of success which may 
attend these subversive activities, but 
rather in the fact that they are being 
made, and that they are being carried 
on by an organization in this country 
which admittedly acts in accordance 
with instructions received from the 
authorities at Moscow. And when we 
are asked to accord recognition to this 
Soviet régime, is it unreasonable on the 
part of those charged with the conduct 
of the foreign affairs of this government 
to insist that these activities must cease 
and to decline to enter into negotiations 
with that régime until these efforts on 
the part of Moscow are abandoned? 
In conclusion, I beg to quote the 
following extract from a letter ad- 
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dressed by the Secretary of State under _ 
date of July 19, 1923, to Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the President of the Ameri- _ 
can Federation of Labor: 


There cannot be intercourse among na- 
tions any more than among individuals _ 
except upon a general assumption of good 
faith. We would welcome convincing evi- 
dence of a desire of the Russian authorities 
to observe the fundamental conditions of 
international intercourse and the abandon- 
ment by them of the persistent attempts to 
subvert the institutions of democracy as 
maintained in this country and in others. 
It may confidently be added that respect by 
the Moscow régime for the liberties of other 
peoples will most likely be accompanied by 
appropriate respect for the essential rights 
and liberties of the Russian people them- 
selves. The sentiment of our people isnot _ 
deemed to be favorable to the acceptance 
into political fellowship of this régime so 
long as it denies the essential basis of inter- 
course and cherishes, as an ultimate and © 
definite aim, the destruction of the free in- 
stitutions which we have laboriously built 
up, containing as they do the necessary 
assurances of the freedom of labor upon 
which our prosperity must depend. 
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WENTY countries have offi- 

cially recognized the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The greatest Power is that 
of Great Britain, the latest is China; 
even the new premier of France is 
pledged to this action. America, her- 
self a revolutionary product, remains 
isolated from the Russian government. 
What are the obstacles to Russio- 
American friendship? 

There is first of all our utter mental 
confusion about Russia and her new 
government. The complexity of the 
problem itself is part of the difficulty. 
Tsaristic Russia was a gigantic country 
over twice as large as all Europe, with a 
population speaking one hundred dif- 
ferent languages or dialects. During a 
revolutionary period it was changing 
with lightning rapidity. Testimony 
differs because there were differing 
situations and differing truths. Then, 
too, each American looks at Russia 
through the social heritage and class 
bias of his own experience. To judge 
Russian institutions by American con- 
cepts is completely to misrepresent the 
situation. Moreover, we are all af- 
flicted with compartment thinking. We 
place America in one mental pigeon- 
hole and Russia in another. If a Sec- 
retary Fall accepts $100,000 in a suit 
case, that is only one public official, but 
if a Zinovieff makes an inflammatory 
speech, that damns the entire Russian 
government. 

Now we need scientifically ascer- 
tained fact but instead we have been 
deluged with misinformation. Dr. 
Ross of Wisconsin University dedicates 
a book, “To my fellow Americans who 
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have become weary of being fed lies and 
propaganda about Russia.” While 
there has been propaganda favorable to 
the Bolshevik régime, the larger bulk of 
it has been from dispossessed property 
holders and ex-officials. It is safe to 
say that the Bolsheviks have received 
more free advertising in a shorter space 
of time than any other political party 
since world history began, but it has 
been largely false. Once an anti-Bol- 
shevik complex was firmly established 
in the public mind, Americans have 
taken delight in having their prejudices 
played upon. Hence it became profit- 
able to retail every sort of slander 
about the Bolshevik government from 
their “deadly and dangerous red prop- 
aganda” to the “nationalization of 
women” story. Finally, we have been 
too prone to look on the surface of in- 
ternational situations instead of analyz- 
ing their causes. After such a scientific 
study we shall no longer be quite so 
ready to blame the Bolsheviks so much 
as the conditions which produced them. 
All of the factors mentioned have 
worked toward a lack of fact about 
Russian affairs. In consequence, it is a 
very controversial subject; there aretwo 
sides. Since others have presented the 
customary arguments against Russia, 
let us now consider another viewpoint. 

The second obstacle to Russio- 
American friendship has been mutual 
misunderstanding and unfriendly ac- 
tion. The Bolsheviks believed that we 
as a capitalistic nation were worse than 
we were, and American officials once 
believed that Lenine and Trotsky were 
German agents, a theory admitted to- 
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day to be totally false. I am a sub- 
scriber to the Soviet newspaper, the 
Izestia, printed in Moscow. In read- 
ing it I have been strikingly impressed 
with the fact that its misrepresentation 
of America has been somewhat less 
than that of our own press toward Bol- 
shevism. The cumulative effect of 
misunderstanding is for both sides to 
treat the other with disrespect. 

The American Consul General for 
Russia, Mr. Summers, told me “If you 
can figure out the worst possible move 
in the Russian situation, you can bank 
on it the Allies will take it.” Widely 
differing as we do, we are doubtless all 
agreed on this: that the Allies have 
made irrevocable mistakes in their 
Russian policy. If, as President Wil- 
son said, Russian relations are “the 
acid test” then we have taken that test 
and failed. Look back with me for a 
few minutes at what has been done to 
Russia. 


Auuiep TREATMENT OF Russia 


The Bolsheviks took the power over 
six and one-half years ago on Novem- 
ber 7, 1917. When General Dukhonin 
of the Russian army is ordered to con- 
clude a separate armistice, the Allied 
Ambassadors appeal to him directly 
against the orders of his own govern- 
ment. Trotsky protests vigorously 
saying that Allied diplomatic and 
military agents must not “interfere in 
the internal life of our country and at- 
tempt to fan civil wars.” For a time 
American representatives in Russia 
have friendly relations with the Bol- 
shevik officials, and Lenine offers to 
continue the war against Germany 
provided he can secure Aliied aid. In- 
stead of responding, the American 
government replies officially to Japan, 
“There is, in fact, no Russian govern- 
ment to deal with.” Later we find the 
Bolsheviks discovering that the Ameri- 


can Consul in Vladivostock seems to 


ECOGNIZE 
have been helping the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces. Soon intervention be- 
comes an_ established fact. The 
Bolsheviks then sought to win a new 
economic order through appeals to the 
mind of the world. The capitalistic 
nations met this with a rain of shot and 
shell and violence. At the time I left 
Russia, in 1918, Allied representatives 
were plotting against the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment and were furnishing large sums 
of money to Russians for that purpose. 
Upon my arrival in Archangel, I talked 
long into the night with one British 
spy who was going into Russia ready 
to further counter-revolution. After 
peace with Germany had been signed, 
we still find the Allies supporting 
counter-revolutionary armies which are 
all without exception defeated by the 
Bolshevik government. Recall for a 
moment the history of the situation: 
there was the attack from the north 
with American and Allied soldiers; 
from the east with American, Japanese, 
and Czechoslovak soldiers; from the 
south by Denikin with Allied aid; from 
the south by Wrangel with Allied aid, 
from the west by Udenich with Allied 
aid; and again from Poland with 
French bayonets. 

And after the Armistice, there was 
the blockade of Russia. To be sure, the 
British Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs declared in the House of Com- 


mons, “‘No blockade has been declared 


or is being exercised against any part of — 
Russia.” The Allies merely invited 
the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 


Dutch, Finnish, Spanish, Swiss, \ 


can, Chilean, Argentinian, Columbian, 


Venzuelan, and German governments _ 


to exert 


“economic pressure; to refuse clearance 
papers to every ship going to Russian ports 


in the hands of the Bolsheviks or coming 


from said ports; to take like measures for 
all merchandise destined to be sent to 
Bolshevist Russia by any other route; to 
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refuse passports to all persons going to 
Bolshevist Russia or coming from it, except 
through understanding with the Allied and 
Associated governments; to request refusal 
by each government to its own nationals of 
facilities for correspondence with Bolshevist 
Russia by post, telegraph or wireless.” 


Meanwhile, 
“the British and French warships in the 
Gulf of Finland shall continue to change the 
route of ships bound for ports of Bolshevist 
Russia.” 


After the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed and the blockade against Ger- 
many was lifted, the Russian blockade 
was made tighter than ever. In Au- 
gust; 1919, a Swedish Congress of 
Metal Workers demanded trade with 
Russia. The Foreign Minister replied 
that if Sweden should attempt this it 
would mean war with the Entente. 
While the United States did not for- 
mally join in this blockade, no Ameri- 
can ship was permitted to go to Russia 
for fear of “international complica- 
tions.” 

In the winter of 1919 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment bought forty million roubles 
worth of seeds in Denmark. The Al- 
lies blocked their delivery. In the 
same year, a ship load of medical sup- 
plies bought by the Russian govern- 
ment in Scandinavia was seized by the 
British naval forces. And Russians 
died in consequence. In the British 
House of Commons, the question was 
asked whether the terrible suffering 
caused in Russia by this blockade was 
understood; the reply was that “unless 
it caused some privation it would not 
be any good doing it.” 

In July, 1921, three years and a half 
after the Bolsheviks had taken the 
power, the American State Department 
announced the removal of “the re- 
strictions which have hitherto stood in 
in the way of trade and communication 
with Soviet Russia.”” Even then, how- 
ever, passports were not granted to go 


to Russia, no mail was consid for 
that country and American traders 
were specifically warned that the title 
to anything they took from Russia 
might be questioned in a court of law. 
All private dealers, banks and our gov- 
ernment could not accept gold unless it 
was established that it did not come 
directly or indirectly from Soviet Rus- 
sia. On the other hand, gold captured 
by the Czechs in Kazan and used by 
Kolchak in buying American ammuni- 
tions was welcomed by our govern- 
ment. 

The kind of encouragement accorded 
Americans to do business with Russia 
is seen by the following incident : Before 
entering Russia in the summer of 1921, 
a United States Consul warned me that 
if I went in I would never return alive, 
and my passport was retained possibly 
so that in the event of my execution it 
could not be used by the Bolsheviks! 
An American business man accompa- 
nying me was arrested and jailed in 
Great Britain on his way. Even 
today an official letter from our State 
Department dated May 13, 1924, 
states: 
no assurances can be given that Russian 
gold could be disposed of in the United 
States, if imported, to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the Mints or otherwise. 


It is, of course, true that the Bolshe- 
viks have done things which aggra- 
vated the situation. I do not believe 
in the red terror nor in most of their 
theory, but I am in hearty agreement 
with the statesmanlike attitude of 
Senator Borah when he says: 


The policy which the Allies have pursued 
toward Russia for the last four years is 
largely responsible for the distrust, the fear, 
the spirit of retaliation, which lead to harsh 
and cruel acts. For months they were 
blockaded. Even hospital ships were not 
permitted to land. Three times they have 
been invaded by armies backed up by the 
Allies. Before we charge others with 
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cruelty and inhumanity let us practise 
some Christian principles ourselves. 


CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY 


_ Besides our treatment of Russia in 
the past, there seems to be no obstacle 
which bulks more largely in official 
thought than the Bolsheviks’ repudia- 
tion of debts and the confiscation of 
In view of our own history 
it seems strange that we should be so 
aroused over this issue. In our own 
revolutionary fight, Washington and 
the other founders of our Republic de- 
clared void all of the tremendous grants 
of land given by the English king to his 
own warriors and favorites for service 
rendered. We, furthermore, confis- 
cated the property of Tories, and this 
action has ever since been upheld. 
During the World War we confiscated 
German private property and we still 
keep our ownership of German ships. 
I have talked with American business 
men who felt that our own government 
was “ Bolshevik” in confiscating brew- 
eries and liquor supplies, not to men- 
tion the excess profit tax. We may 
approve of these actions but why get 
excited about Russia? {The Bolshevik 
position is one which is perfectly under- 
standable and should cause no careful 
student of history much surprise., 
Furthermore, it is a theoretical ob- 
jection rather than a practical one. 
Repeatedly the Bolsheviks have offered 
to assume these obligations. In fact, 
the decree annulling the foreign debt 
was not enacted for three long months 
in the hope that the Allies would recog- 
nize Russia, and Lenine personally held 
it up for six weeks. Even after its en- 
actment the Bolsheviks gave repeated 
assurance that they were willing to 
settle their debts. On eight separate 
oceasions prior to 1919 the Bolsheviks 
made peace offers to the Allies. After 
that date, the Bolsheviks continued 
their efforts towards friendship. On 
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January 12, 1919, Chicherin said in an 
official note, “We are ready to elimi- — 
nate everything which may be an ob- 
stacle to relationship.” On 
March 12, 1919, a note handed to the 
special American representative, Bul- | 
litt, offered “recognition by the Soviet | 
government of the debts of the former | 
Russian Empire.” On October 2, 
1919, Chicherin, the Foreign Minister, 
reiterated the offer to assume all the 
debts, in a broadcast radio. On De- 
cember 5, 1919, the seventh All-Rus- => 
sian Congress of Soviets, after re 
iterating ten distinct proposals for 
peace made by Russia, passed another a 
resolution proposing peace to the Allies. 
Repeatedly since that time the Russian/ — 
government has offered to assume its 
foreign obligations both private and 
public and that in many cases it has 
actually done so can be proved by a 
study of the treaties with those coun- 
tries which have given it recognition. 
It is apparent that any statesman 
who longer uses the repudiation of debt 
argument as an obstacle to friendship 
with Russia should realize that he is 
availing himself of a mere technical 
subterfuge. Harold G. Moulton and 
Leo Pasvolsky in a book on Russian 
Debts and Reconstruction maintain that 
it is extremely doubtful whether Russia _ 
can ever repay these obligations and | 
that in any case not even the interest 
on them can be paid for long years to 
come. If this is true, our attitude 
about the debts is even less compre- 
hensible. Apparently, we would pre- 
fer Russia to follow conventional in- 
ternational morality and recognize the 
debts, then just forget them. “Tare a) 


PROPAGANDA 


Still another obstacle has beeri raised 
by certain Americans anxious for our 
national safety, and by Mr.Gompers— _ 
the dire threat of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. Some point to the activities 
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of the. Communist International as 
sufficient reason why we should have 
no dealings with Russia. Strangely 
enough they do not argue that we 
should have no dealings with England 
because the present Premier was an 
officer in the Second Socialist Inter- 
nationale and that organization sought 
to spread socialistic propaganda 
throughout Europe. 

We all know that it is absurd 
to fear a Bolshevik revolution in 
America. If propaganda could circu- 
late freely in every state in the Union 
there is no more danger of our country 
adopting Bolshevism than that we 
should accept a German autocracy or a 
Japanese emperor. Countries which 
have much more to fear from this prop- 
aganda than we do seem much less 
afraid. There is, for example, a fair 
possibility that Bolshevik propaganda 
might cause trouble in the English 
colonies, but this has not prevented 
Great Britain from granting de jure 
recognition to Russia. The countries 
bordering on Russia have perhaps good 
grounds to fear, since propaganda, 
like liquor, can so easily be smuggled 
across the border. Yet every one of 
these countries has recognized the 
Soviet government and most of them 
have found it far easier to deal with 
the matter after recognition than 
before. 

While the United States was invad- 
ing Russia, it was natural that there 
should have been resentment against 
us. Since our troops were withdrawn, 
it seems extremely doubtful if the Bol- 
shevik government has financed any 
propaganda in America, if in fact it 
ever did. Individual Bolsheviks may 
have done so. It is apparently very 
easy to get people excited on this issue. 
Only recently newspapers’ all over the 
country reported that propaganda 
carried into Canada by the Soviet 
Trade Commission had been seized. 
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On inquiry of the Canadian govern- 
ment I am officially informed that no 
Soviet propaganda has been confis- 
cated. In other words, the report was 
just one more example of anti-Bolshe- 
vik propaganda. 

A subcommittee of the United States 
Senate conducted an extended investi- 
gation into Bolshevik propaganda in 
1919, taking testimony which filled 
over a thousand pages. It never found 
a cent of money expended in America 
for propaganda purposes. When Mr. 
Martens, the Russian Soviet repre- 
sentative, was deported his expendi- 
tures, activities, and utterances were 
subjected to the most minute examina- 
tion, yet nothing could be found and he 
was finally deported on the alleged aims 
of his home government. Recently 
our Secretary of State has charged the 
Bolsheviks with propaganda, submit- 
ting an alleged letter from Russia as his 
documentary proof. The Bolsheviks 
have retorted that the letter was a 
forgery and offered to have the docu- 
ment submitted to any neutral tribunal 
for judgment. So far, the Secretary of 
State has not accepted the offer. As is 
well known, the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice in the past has had no 
love for the Bolsheviks, yet the Assist- 
ant Attorney-General was forced to 
admit last November that although, to 
use his own words, “there has been a 
great deal of ‘slush’ coming to my at- 
tention” there is no evidence of any 
kind upon which to found any proceed- 
ings under the Logan Act. “Of 
course,” he says, “the law should be 
enforced, but it cannot be enforced 
without knowing at least the name of 
some one to prosecute.” 

The propaganda seems to be suffi- 
cient to convince our Secretary of State 
and determine his policy, but it is en- 
tirely lacking when it comes to a court 
of law. Apparently there is not a 
scintilla of propaganda which would 
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convince a court. Impartial citizens 
must recognize that the propaganda 
argument is a bogey more fantastic 
than real. People charge the United 
States Senate with listening to scandal; 
but another branch of our government 
not only listened to scandal but broad- 
casted it in the case of Russia. I be- 
lieve so much in America and the 
honesty of our people that I am fully 
convinced that all the propaganda 

that Russia could send us would never 
endanger our country. ne 
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Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
friendly relations with Russia is the 
present policy of non-association and 
isolation practised against her by our 
State Department. Remember our 
most recent action. President Cool- 
idge speaking in the Senate last Decem- 
ber recognized the need of contact with 
Russia, saying: 

Whenever there appears any disposition 
to compensate our citizens who were de- 
spoiled and to recognize that debt con- 
tracted with our government, not by the 
Czar but by the newly formed Republic of 
Russia; whenever the active spirit of 
enmity to our institutions is abated; when- 
ever there Appear works meet for repent- 
ance, our country ought to be the first 
to go to the economic and moral rescue of 
Russia. 


Note that the President said that we 
should be the first to go to Russia, yet 
since that time the greatest Powers 
of Europe have recognized Russia and 
we still stand aloof. No government 
could have replied in a more friendly 
way to the President’s proposal than 


did Russia stating that “it has re- 
peatedly announced its readiness to 
enter into negotiations with the Ameri- 
can government and to remove all mis- 
understandings and differences between 
In spite of 
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although there have been competent 
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this our Secretary of State coldly replied 
to Russia: 


There would seem to be at this time no 
reason for negotiations. If the 
Soviet authorities are ready to restore the 
confiscated property of American citizensor _ 
make effective compensation, they cando 
so. It requires no conference or 
negotiations to accomplish these results 
which can and should be achieved at Mos- 
cow as evidence of good faith. The Ameri- 
can government has not incurred liabilities — * 
to Russia or repudiated obligations. 


Mr. Hughes makes this statement 


Americans representing our country in 
Russia who believe that this is open to 
question. 
The vital point is: Whose move is __ 
it? It is difficult to see why it should 
be Russia’s. I believe that America ~~ 
should now take steps looking towards 
the recognition of the Russian govern- _ 
ment. Nooneurges recognition unless 
mutual agreement of outstanding diffi- 4 
culties can be reached. The only ques- 
tion at issue is as to whether we should 
talk things over to see if we cannét ef 
reach a satisfactory basis for recogni- — 


tion. Secretary Hughes says this is 
unnecessary, “it requires no confer- 
ence.” But when we ended the war 


with Germany, after she had killed our 
citizens, blown up our ships and de- 
stroyed millions of dollars worth ll 


over and we have done the same with | 
Turkey and with Mexico; and the | 
negotiations have not always been 
How essential negotiations are can 
perhaps be realized from the 
cases: 
1. Is it fair to force Soviet Russia to ee 
pay all the Tsar’s debts without dis- _ 
cussion when Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, — ab 
Finland, and Bessarabia are no longer 
within her boundaries 
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2. Can America fairly contend that 
in the case of the Kerensky Loan, 
Russia must pay back that part of the 
money which either never reached her 
or was used against her? 

3. In the Archangel war American 
soldiers were sent hundreds of miles 
into the interior fighting the Russians 
in spite of orders to the contrary from 
President Wilson. Has Russia no 
valid counter claim against us? 
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* England recognizes clearly the ne- 
cessity of practical discussion about 
these matters. The present Premier 
_. in speaking to the Russian Commission 
oa in London a few days ago, after stating 
that England’s recognition was ““ whole- 
hearted” and “unqualified,” said that 
if it was to mean anything it must deal 
with the actual facts of the situation, facts 
which could not be altered by a stroke of a 
pen nor by despatches thrown at each other 
in hostile tones at a long range, facts which 
require careful study, a dispassionate ex- 
_ change of views, reasonable proposals to be 
reasonably considered and settled by both 
parties. 


How strikingly different our own 
action! 
Our most distinguished authority on 
international affairs, John Bassett 
Moore, a judge of the World Court, de- 
fines recognition as “the assurance 
_ given to a new state that it will be 
permitted to hold its place and rank, in 
the character of an independent politi- 
cal organization in the society of na- 
tions.”” The Russian government has 
maintained its place for six and one- 
half years and is today as strong po- 
 jitieally as almost any power in Europe. 
Go back over our political history from 
the time when the cabinet of George 
_ Washington unanimously voted to ex- 
tend recognition to the revolutionary 
government of France down to the 
present time and you will find reiter- 
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ated statements by our distinguished 
Presidents that it is “an obligation of 
duty of the highest order to recognize 
as independent states, nations which, 
after deliberately asserting their right 
to that character, have maintained and 
established it against all resistance 
which could be brought to oppose it.” 

It has never been our settled policy 
to make recognition depend on what 
we consider the moral character of an- 
other Power. Every visitor to Russia 
today, whether senator or business 
man, admits that there is order, that 
the government is stable and holds 
undisputed power. After six and one- 
half years of her experience, Russian 
currency is selling higher than any 
other Entente Power. So far as I can 
find out, in all our history we have 
never refused to recognize a great 
national power which has maintained 
itself against all odds for over six years 
and has been recognized by Italy, 
Great Britain, and eighteen other 
nations. I sometimes wonder whether 
our State Department would be so 
hesitant if by some miracle the Grand 
Duke Nicholas were to seize the power 
in Russia and proclaim himself Tsar. 
It is so much easier to condemn a 
revolutionary Soviet than an auto- 
cratic Tsar. 

Without questioning whether our 
own government with its Fall and its 
Daugherty can legitimately point the 
finger of moral scorn at another power, 
we have no right to discriminate. Can 
we pretend that all the other nations 
we have recognized are righteous and 
only Russia remains unregenerate? 

The truth is that practically all the 
Americans who were best fitted to 
know the facts of the Russian situation 
on the field have sooner or later advo- 
cated not necessarily recognition, but 
contact, communication, and friend- 
ship with the Russian government. 
Here are a few of them: Colonel 
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Thompson, Colonel Robins, and Major 
Wardwell, Commanding the American 
Red Cross in Russia; the highest 
American military officers in Russia, 
General Judson and Major-General 
Graves; the head of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Russia; the head of the Friends’ work in 
Russia; the head of the American Relief 
Administration in Russia, Colonel 
Haskell, who has talked with Lenine by 
the hour, who has had more practical 
dealings with the Bolshevik govern- 
ment than almost any other American; 
Ex-Governor Goodrich, Mr. Hoover’s 
personal representative in Russia; and 
with but few exceptions every United 
States congressman and senator who 
has visited Russia within the past six 
years. 
Colonel Haskell, for instance, says: 


I do not want to criticize the State De- 
partment—they may have good reasons 
behind them—but I think the habit of 
mind which seeks to outlaw 130,000,000 
people and build a kind of Chinese wall 
around them is quite wrong. Essentially 
this is a business and economic question; the 
moral aspects of it are antedated. And 
with the Bakmetieff loan and the Archangel 
expedition on our hands, these same hands 
of ours are not altogether lily white. 


Senator Wheeler calls Russia, “‘The 
most stable government in Europe.” 

Some would say that we need not 
recognize Russia because she has no 
money to trade with us. Whether this 
is true, I do not know. I do know that 
she has some of the richest undeveloped 
mineral resources in the world; that it 
has been estimated that she has far 
more gold than Alaska; that she has 
over ninety-five per cent of the world’s 
supply of platinum; and that in the 
past year in spite of the lack of diplo- 
matic relationships a Bolshevik repre- 
sentative has been welcomed in the 
United States and placed orders for 
200,000 bales of cotton. Americans 
seem also to have secured some con- 
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cessions and it is rumored that for cer- 
tain oil rights a British and American 
pool has already agreed to pay many 
millions of dollars. 

But aside from the question of trade, 
America needs to recognize Russia. 
Recognition does not mean agreement. 
We may not like everything they do. 
Russia is a fact and we must sooner or 
later recognize it. Only the ostrich 
hides its head in the sand. 

I wish Americans of 1924 would 
think over the revolutionary traditions 
of our past. At one time we were the 
revolters, the “Bolsheviks,” the “re- 
pudiators.”” Today we are the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. 
Is it not time for the pioneers of the 
18th century to show a little consider- 
ation for the pioneers of the 20th cen- 
tury? Whether you believe in recog- 
nition or not, surely every American 
can believe in contact, co-operation, and 
friendship with the Russian people 
and that means an understanding with 
her government. What possible good 
are we promoting by the outlawry of 
Russia? The very least we can do is to 
send an economic commission to Russia 
as President Harding proposed to do. 

Ignoring Russia means a continuance 
of the hate and fear psychology of war, 
the very spirit which still threatens 
the peace and safety of Europe; ignor- 
ing Russia means strengthening the 
most radical elements within the Bol- 
shevik party; ignoring Russia means 
still another set-back to the recovery of 
all Europe. America needs to give the 
world an example not of fear but of 
trust, not of isolation but of mutuality. 
We need to demonstrate our faith in 
freedom for each country to experiment 
initsown way. We need to prove that 
contrasting ideas can live peacefully 
side by side. Above all we need a 
greater loyalty to the ideal of tolerance. 

I plead not so much for the sake of 
economic advantage; that may not be 
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worth very much. Not so mucheven Russia in order that we may be honest 
for the sake of the Russian people; al- with ourselves; that we may be true to 
though they deserve all that America ll the best traditions of our history; 
at her best can do. But I plead that that we may not be ashamed in the fu- 
America should have relationships with ture, 
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of the Soviet Block 
Aid to Russia 


By MatHews us 


Chief Executive Officer, Transit Commission, State of New York 


HAT Ihave to say can be 

classified as propaganda or not, 
but it is what I know to be the truth and 
it is not what someone told me. It is 
what I saw and have personal knowl- 
edge of. I went into Russia in 1921 
and I came out last July. I went 
in there with the American Relief 
Administration, which was pledged 
to feed one million starving Russian 
children. The way this American 
government kept that contract was 
to feed ten million, five hundred 
thousand starving Russians. We went 
into Russia under an agreement, as 
sacred an agreement as any nation 
could ever enter into. It was an 
agreement whereby we were bringing 
life to the people who were ruled by 
the Soviet. All that we—and that 
means you, the American people— 
asked of the Soviet government was 
that we should have the privilege of 
bringing into Russia famine supplies 
without paying port dues; that when 
we got those supplies there we could 
distribute them under American super- 
vision and control; further, that we 
might send our American relief 
workers into the famine and plague 
areas and that they might have free- 
dom to circulate in those areas and see 
that the food was distributed without 
regard to race, religion, or political 
belief. We asked that our famine 
trains have precedence over all other 
trains except those of the military for 
we recognized that in case the Soviet 
government were attacked it had a 
perfect right to have its military trains 


take precedence over any others. We 
asked that we have equal schedules and 
running time with the famine trains of 
the Soviet government—and they were 
very few and far between; that our 
American foodstuffs and medicines be 
exempt from seizure or requisition by 
the Soviet government; that the 
Americans who went to Russia to 
distribute that aid be exempt from the 
possibility of arrest. Every one of 
those guarantees was violated by the 
Soviet government. 


Detays or U. S. Foop Trains 


Colonel Haskell has been quoted in 
this volume.' I was in charge of the 
railroad transportation in Russia and I 
was Colonel Haskell’s executive assist- 
ant. Over my desk came the reports 
from every station we had in Russia. 
Those stations covered over a million 
square miles. They extended from the 
Crimea on the south to Petrograd on 
the north, from Minsk near the Polish 
border to Orenburg on the Ural River. 
I have covered most of that territory 
myself. I know what the conditions 
are—or at least what they were up to 
July, 1923. Colonel Haskell, on April 
10, 1922, sent a cablegram to Mr. 
Hoover in which he said, “‘ Not only is 
the Soviet Republic not co-operating 
with us, but now they have started to 
steal our cars”’—and then he enumer- 
ated different points at which different 
cars, loaded with American corn—and 
that corn was bought with the money 
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which was voted by your Congress— 
were taken by the Soviet authorities 
on the orders of the Central Soviet 
government in Moscow. I had those 
telegrams in my own possession, turned 
them over to Colonel Haskell, and they 
are now in the files of the American 
Relief Administration in New York. 
When the situation was so terrible 
that the people in the famine area were 
dying by the thousands every day and 
the Soviet government was not keeping 
its promises to supply us with needed 
cars, when our friend Paxton Hibbon 
was here appearing before a Senate 
committee and telling them how many 
ports we should use, when we had all 
the railroad cars that they would give 
us loaded, when we had thousands of 
tons of supplies at the ports waiting for 
cars to ship it to the famine area, then 
Colonel Haskell asked if it was not 
possible by some arrangement to get 
the needed cars so as to get the food to 
the Volga Valley. He tried for two 
weeks to see Mr. Kamineff. Kamineff 
was too busy with politics; that was 
the answer that came back. When 
Colonel Haskell sent his telegram of 
April 10 it went through the Foreign 
Office, and when Mr. Kamineff found 
Colonel Haskell had recommended 
that, unless the situation improved 
very shortly, no more food be sent 
over, then Mr. Kamineff very kindly 
agreed to confer with Colonel Haskell. 
At that conference Mr. Kamineff en- 
gaged in the usual Soviet procedure 
of making promises, and Colonel 
Haskell said to him, “What better 
promise do I want than the written 
promise that I have here in my pocket 
signed by Krassin, your Commissar for 
Foreign Trade, in which he guarantees 
that I will receive this number of cars 
daily?”’ and Kamineff’s answer was, 
“I have but one thing to think. If the 
difference in the number of cars was 
smaller, I might think that the trouble 
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was due to the railroads, but the differ- 
ence between the number you receive 
and the number that was promised you 
is so vast that I can only believe that 
they never intended to give them to 
you!” That is from Kamineff, and that 
is his statement about Krassin. 


Soviet PROPAGANDA 


Now I am not one of those who be- 
lieves that all morality and morals 
should be kicked out of the world. 
I still believe in a God. [I still believe 
that man owes something to a higher 
power than himself. I do not believe 
in the injustice which permits one man 
to enrich himself at the expense of 
another. I do not believe when I see 
Trotzky, Kamineff, and Djerjinsky 
rolling around the streets of Moscow— 
and this may or may not be propa- 
ganda, but it is true—in Rolls-Royce 
cars, while the Russian people are 
starving, that we can altogether disre- 
gard the moral factor, when we discuss 
the question of the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. 

I have read the American papers and 
I know what propaganda is going on. 
There is no stronger anti-Soviet paper 
in this country than the New York 
Times. Yet it is in the New York 
Times that Walter Duranty has all 
of his Russian news published—and 
Walter Duranty does not publish all 
the news; he publishes nothing except 
that which is entirely satisfactory to 
the Soviet government, and he makes 
no bones about telling you that. He 
told me that in Moscow and I know it 
is true. 

As an example of Soviet propaganda, 
let us see what happened when Mon- 
signor Bukavitch, the Catholic priest 
who, because he insisted on teaching 
the word of God to children under 
eighteen years of age, was tried and 
killed. You will remember at that 
time, our State Department revoked 
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the visa of Madame Kalenin to visit the 
United States and talk for the friends 
of Soviet Russia. You may or may 
not remember that Mr. Villard in The 
Nation at that time accused our State 
Department of being murderers and 
said the cancelling of the visa was the 
most inhuman act that our State 
Department had perpetrated in his 
knowledge of it, which covered some 
fifty odd years. As a matter of fact, 
ten days before Monsignor Bukavitch 
was killed, Rubinstein, Kalenin’s 
secretary, told. Cyril J. Quinn and 
Walter Duranty that the Soviet gov- 
ernment had decided not to permit 
Madame Kalenin to come to this 
country because they feared she would 
be embarrassed by the questions that 
might be asked of her in America. 
You were told that the State Depart- 
ment had cancelled her visa, but the 
friends of Soviet Russia never told you 
that the Soviets themselves had can- 
celled her trip ten days earlier. While 
the friends of Soviet Russia were 
charging our government with the 
death of thousands of Russian children, 
we were feeding 2,700,000 children in 
Russia and the Russian government 
at that same time was shipping out of 
the ports of Petrograd and Odessa 
over 150,000 tons of wheat. If any- 
body died of starvation in Russia 
before the harvest of 1923, they died 
because the Soviet government killed 
them by shipping out the wheat which 
it should have fed them,—and this 
government of ours was feeding 


2,700,000. 


DovusLe DEALINGS 
In May, 1923, Colonel Haskell, John 
Lears, Cyril Quinn, and myself had a 
conference with the Russian Pleni- 
potentiary § Representative, Karl 
Lander. At that conference we had in 
our pockets a letter sent out by Karl 
Lander to all of his representatives in 
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the provinces where we were operati 
telling them that the Americans were 
soon going to withdraw and that they 
must build up a fund of food and 
medicines; that they could give the 
Americans any receipt or any papers 
demanded, but it was their primary 
purpose then to build up a fund of 
foodstuffs and medical supplies which 
were to be held awaiting orders from 
the Posledgol in Moscow. The result 
of that letter was that we found a great 
deal of opposition to our distribution of 
supplies although we had agreed to feed 
the children up to the harvest in 
August. We asked Mr. Lander if he 
had sent out any such instructions. 
He said, “No,”’ and we had copies of 
the letter in our pockets when he told 
us that. 

The first of June the situation in 
Kazan where we were feeding 650,000 
children became rather tense. We 
had reports coming in to us that the 
Soviets were attempting to seize and 
hold the foodstuffs. Colonel Haskell 
sent me to Kazan. I took with me 
nine other Americans. We went there 
and investigated the situation. We 
found that our warehouses were filled 
with our foodstuffs and that the local 
committees, charged with sending that 
food out to the villages where it could 
be put into the kitchens, were holding 
it under the orders of the Central 
Moscow government. Furthermore, 
we found that the Central Moscow 
government had ordered without our 
knowledge that the number of children 
that we were feeding should be cut in 
half on the 15th of June to 325,000 
and that number would again be cut 
in half on the 21st of June to 162,500. 
I obtained copies of those orders as 
I went from Kazan down the Volga 
to Tetuschi, the Canton seat. There 
were over four million pounds of 
American goods held in warehouses 
by the Soviet government in the 
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Tartar Republic, whose capital is in 
Kazan. Not that alone, but at 
Samara Mr. Bonavel, of the American 
Relief Administration, went out in- 
specting the Soviet activities. He 
found the warehouses at Goradish 
closed, locked, sealed, and a red soldier 
in front of it. When he tried to enter 
the soldier would not permit him. It 
took him two days to get that seal 
removed and to get that food out. 

I have just one contention, and that 
is that, if the Soviet government of 
Russia would not keep an agreement 
whereby it is presented with a gift of 
over sixty millions of dollars without 
having to give a single thing in return, 
except precedence of railroad trains 
and freedom from arrest of the people 
who are giving them that money, if 
they will not keep that agreement, I 
do not believe that they will keep any 
agreement whereby they have to give 
up something on their own side. ~ 

In ConcLUsION 

I am not basing my opinion on any- 
thing but my own experience and the 
experience testified to by Americans 
living for almost two years in the 
villages and towns of Russia. They 
were not casual passers through like 
Senator Wheeler and Senator Brook- 
hart, or any of the others. I was there 
when most of those fellows came 
through. Senator Wheeler never came 
near us; Senator Brookhart did. 
Norman Hapgood came to see us, went 
to Petrograd, had a nice time there, 
went to Kiev, saw the catacombs 
there, left for Poland and then came to 
America and told the American people 
all about it. 

One more thing. Colonel Haskell, 
much to my surprise, when he returned 
from Russia, submitted a report to 
Mr. Hoover and in that report he said, 
“After the first six months the co- 
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_whom I have the highest regard. 


pie 


operation of the Sov rae gov ernment 
was entirely satisfactory.” All Mr. 
Hoover had to do to verify this 
statement was to refer to his files 
—April 10 was after the first six 
months; Colonel MHaskell’s second 
ultimatum to the Soviet government 
in October, 1922, was after the first 
six months; the trouble over the pay- 
ment of Russian personnel in February, 
1923, was after the first six months; the 
seizure of our mail by the Foreign 
Office and the denial of Djerjinsky, 
Krassin, Tchecherin, and Kamineff 
that they had seized it (although they 
had it for three days and when we got 
it back we found the wrong letters in 
our envelopes). The fact that they 
took our foodstuffs in May, 1923, and 
that we investigated and found them 
stealing our stuff in June, 1923, less 
than a month before we left Russia, 
certainly proves that we did not have 
very good co-operation after the first 
six months. 

Now I have something else to say 
about that. Mr. Marvin, of New 
York City, in a speech in St. Louis 
about three weeks ago, announced that 
the American business men were 
asleep; that they were letting foreigners 
go into Russia and get all the money, 
but that he was shortly going to sail to 
sign up some contracts for concessions 
—he and Colonel Haskell. 

I am perfectly satisfied that this 
country can get along without recogniz- 
ing Soviet Russia, and that we will 
not be committing an immoral act if 
we wait until Soviet Russia is entirely 
satisfactory to its own people. It isn’t 
that today. It is not a government of 
the Russian people. When it is, then 
I am for recognizing it,—but not 
before it proves that it is an honest, 
truthful, trustworthy, representative 
government of the Russian people, for 
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Gdance at the Future © 
N dealing with the Russian problem doomed to failure and would be unable ea 
I will divide my statements into to fight any more. WhenI askedthe _ 
three parts—past, present, and future. right honorable gentleman how he 
Several years ago in an effort at com- could make such a statement against 
parison, I took the year 1917 for Rus- his still fighting Ally, he said: Xs 
sian with the year 1776 for the United Certainly I understand that the majority of _ : bs 
States. This was a mistake, as it the Russian public opinion is against the 
would have been better to say that we idea of a separate peace, but don’t you  — 
were blinded by the example of the think that in such a country as yours, an 
English Revolution of 1688. We—I active minority can do everything withthe = 
mean the Russian intelligentia— passive majority? 
thought it was possible to have a revo- The third was Marquis Okuma, the > 
lution in Russia without bloodshed, former Prime Minister of Japan. And 


and this was the chief reason for the 
downfall of the Russian Provisional 
Government. We thought we had 
enough force to stand solely on our 
moral influence, and few, if any even 
among the foreign statesmen, thought 
the Bolshevik revolution possible. 

I recall that there were but few ex- 
ceptions to this general trend of opin- 
ion. One was your great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who said to me 
that the only way to save the situation 
in his opinion was to send immediately 
to Russia a large American expedition- 
ary force and show the Russian people 
that the United States was prepared to 
back them in prosecuting the European 
war and finishing it on a democratic 
basis. 

The second was the Honorable A. J. 
Balfour, who was then Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs in England, and British 
High Commissioner in Washington, 
and who, according to confidential in- 
formation which I received in Washing- 
ton, declared to President Wilson and 
Secretary Lansing that they must not 


give any aid to Russia because she was 


Past and Present-Day Influence on Russia with we a 


the last one was the late Baron Rosen, _ © 


former Russian Ambassador to the 


United States, who was the only Rus- | 


sian to clearly forsee events. 

With these few exceptions, every- 
body was wrong in their conclusions, 
and as a _ result the 
Government was too weak to resist the 


Bolsheviks and the Bolsheviks have 


established themselves in the Russian 


Provisional 


saddle. 


PresENT CONDITIONS 


What of the present? We must 


speak first of all of politics and then of * * 


the economic condition of Russia. As 
an academic man I am obliged to say | 


that the American pioneers of the 18th 
century could not be compared with 
our pioneers of the 20th century, be- 


cause when the American pioneers, _ 


even before the 18th century—even on 


the Mayflower—came to America, they 
brought with them the high ideals of 


human civilization. Naturally, they 


built a foundation upon which hu- 
manity is now prospering. Fromwhat 
principles was this civilization estab- = 
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lished? ‘There are three of them: rep- 
resentative government on the first 
hand, separation of power on the 
second; and lastly, which is also very 
essential, the natural rights of the indi- 
vidual. Now, have not all these three 
foundations of human civilization been 
suppressed in Russia? Are not the 
natural rights of every human being 
restrained at present to such a degree as 
I think has not existed since the time of 
the old Greek or Roman civilization or 
the old Babylonian civilization, when 
the individual was as nothing before 
the all-powerful state. 

Let us come from politics to econom- 
ics. I would call attention to one thing 
which I think will have a big influence 
in Russian affairs. I mean that before 
Russia had, as Dr. Young has truly 
said, one united organization, the 
Communist party which was quite 
united in one endeavor, in one feeling. 
Now, things are different. You per- 
haps have heard of the clash which 
occurred in Russia recently, when the 
big forces of the Bolshevists were in- 
volved in an internal struggle in the 
Communist party. May I mention 
the cause and then we will see the re- 
sult? The cause of this clash is the 
new economic policy which divided 
Russia into two entirely different fields. 
In one field are the politicians who have 
always been politicians; and in the 
second are the men who have been poli- 
ticians before and who want to create 
something from the destruction in 
Russia. These parties cannot be more 
reconciled because the changes which 
have occurred in Russia’s economic 
life are too big to be overlooked. Per- 
mit me to give two or three examples. 
When there is the economic overpro- 
duction in Russia such as exists now, 
what does it mean? Russian industry 
is at present about 25 per cent of what 
it was formerly and still there is over- 
How is fact ex- 
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plained? Suppose one yard of printed 
calico used to be equal to eight pounds 
of grain and now is equal to fifty 
pounds of grain. If it is remembered 
that the grain production in Russia is 
now less than it was before, the fact 
that the purchasing capacity of the 
population is very largely decreased is 
easily understood. And the result? 
That the state industries have their 
goods in stores and are on the eve of 
bankruptcy. 


Fear or Tutrp REVOLUTION 


In spite of the fact that I was con- 
nected with the Provisional Govern- 
ment, I would prefer some kind of 
arrangement which could spare Russia 
from new bloodshed; that there be no 
new revolution, because a revolution is 
always a very costly experiment, and 
especially in Russia, as we have had a 
chance already to know. What is the 
reason I am afraid of this third revolu- 
tion? I am afraid of the consequences 
of this new revolution, feeling that it is 
more likely than the gradual revolution 
of the Bolsheviks. One can see even 
now that the moderate Bolsheviks with 
Krassin and others wanted to do some- 
thing in the sense of moderation. 
Everyone knows that they failed and 
that the trend of Russian policy is again 
going to extreme radicalism, and in 
that case it is very difficult to prophesy. 

Turning to some historical events, 
it may be remembered that the Rus- 
sian Revolution was very like the 
French Revolution of 1789, and we 
know what occurred in France after 
that revolution. It was a very dark 
reaction which Louis XVII was unable 
to settle, and our Emperor, Nicholas 
Ist, whose conservatism nobody will 
deny, gave to the French king the ad- 
vices of moderation because French 
public opinion (Chambre Introuvable) 
was too conservative even from his 
point of view. 
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NEED For A GENERAL DAWES 


I still hope that the day will come 
when the time will be ripe for some sec- 
ond General Dawes, who will help the 
Russian radicals or liberals and the 
moderates who remain in Russia to 
save Russia, to come to some settle- 
ment. And if there is no chance for it, 
certainly there will be a revolution. 
Things cannot go along as they are go- 
ing now. In that case, I think it will 
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result in a short time of reaction, after 
which the representative government 
will surely and gradually come to 


power. 
I -vould like to conclude with the 


words of your great president, Abra- | 
ham Lincoln, who, in his address in 
Bloomington in 1856, declared: “Those 
who deny freedom to others, don’t de- 7 
serve it for themselves and under the 7” 
rule of a just God cannot retain itfora * 
long time.” 
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ONSIDERATION of the present 
régime /in Russia is usually 
determined /by liberal or conservative 
thought. /Fear of things new makes 
Russia today an object of horror for 
all consérvative thinking people; and 
eagerness to do away with old binding 
forms places this same Russia in a 
glowing light for people of progressive 
tendendy. These sharply differen- 
tiated points of view are both wrong; 
not what Russia might be but what 
Russja is should dominate consider- 
ation. 

The genius of the Russian people 
does not lie in terrorism or extravagant 
experiment along communistic lines; 
the ability to recover suddenly after 
such experiences is the amazing quality 
of a deeply spiritual cultivation. To 
understand Russia we must cast aside 
the fear of propaganda. There can 
be no doubt, of course, that radicals 
there and radicals here are in com- 
munication; the question is, however, 
how many people are imbued with the 
theory of international revolution? 
At the height of the terror in Russia the 
Communist party never claimed more 
than six hundred thousand members 
out of a population of one hundred and 
fifty million. Successful revolution is 
always accompanied by a zeal for new 
things. An example of this spirit is 
found in the deep conviction of our 
forebears at the time of our Revolution 
that all America must have the same 
opportunity for release as the newly 
founded United States. At that time 
Europe feared the extension of that 
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enthusiasm and pointed to the French 
Revolution as a typical result of such 
endeavor. Even the Monroe Doc- 
trine, pronounced nearly fifty years 
after the Declaration of Independence, 
affirmed and defended this belief. 
Certainly the Russian people, after a 
thousand years of Czarism, in a trial 
of a new order, could not be blamed for 
their hope that all people might share 
an equally happy release. 

So far, I am unconvinced that the 
loud mouthed leaders of the Third 
Internationale have the decided effect 
upon Russian participation with the 
Red Army or in rendering financial aid 
in revolution for America that they 
have upon the Russian for Russia. It 
would seem that this is borne out by 
conditions in Germany; there was a 
ready field of activity with a nation in 
a formative unorganized condition, but 
the Russian leaders had neither the 
money nor the influence to turn Ger- 
many into a communistic maelstrom. 
In Austria and elsewhere when their 
propaganda had succeeded almost im- 
mediate failure in turn resulted. 
Russia alone is capable of this experi- 
ment. In Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, the United States and elsewhere 
we find a small minority crying the 
fallacies of Communism, but for the 
most part the mass of workers knows 
Russia far better than does the 
intelligencia. And to the student of 
social affairs, nothing is more evident 
than that discussions by business 
interests and the intelligencia make no 
on the workers. In both 
>. 
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Europe and America the workers who 
are supposed to be imbued with irra- 
tionalism know the success of the 
revolution and the materialistic failure 
of Communism. 

In Russia today the leaders are lean- 
ing far toward the right wing in politics. 
They continue to talk their cant if you 
will listen, but their practice is quite 
different I have observed. I would not 
prophesy what Russia will be tomor- 
row. It probably will be neither com- 
munistic nor capitalistic, but some- 
thing between the two. Possibly the 
destiny of Russia is in a new political 
interpretation. 


RECOGNITION INEVITABLE 


Recognition of present Russia is 
inevitable. How this can best be 
accomplished is the disputed question. 
To me it seems quite clear,—through 
the League of Nations. M. Pasvolsky* 
in his paper states the comparative 
relation of Russia with Europe in 
general and Russia with the United 
States in particular. Diplomatic re- 
lations must be renewed because we 
understand economics and finance 
based upon such foundations. So far 
as the United States is concerned, it is 
immaterial whether recognition of the 
present régime is accorded or not. 
After the most careful examination of 
conditions in Russia and a study of 
American expansive needs, it does not 
appear that political considerations 
will help or hurt the development of 
impulses in the two countries. Sec- 
retary Hoover, in the May, 1923, re- 
port of the Department of Commerce, 
calls attention to the fact that trade 
and commerce need not await recogni- 
tion and indeed have not done so. 

On recognition, one question only 
has a bearing. Will the present 
Russian government adhere to ordi- 
nary international agreements now to 

1See p. 56 Eprror. 
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be negotiated? The answer depends 
upon how essential is the keeping of the 
agreement for Russia. If the all 
powerful governments force Russia to _ 
tentative compromises, advantageous 
to themselves only, the agreements will 
not be kept; but if diplomats and 
statesmen have a vision of the newera 
now born all over the world and make 
fundamental policies dominant for the 
good of all concerned, then Russia will 
keep her work. Make it worth while 
for Russia to remain in accord with the 
world and lasting peace can be at- 
tained. 

There seems to be no real reason why 
recognition should not be accorded. 
Many reasons are advanced, but if we 
judge other nations by the same 
standards as those applied to Russia, 
we would have but few friends—or we 
must accept Russia. 

This is true even in the most out- 
standing arguments. Most nations 
are determined to make over other 
nations; the making over of Russia, 
Germany, Greece, China, and Japan 
are examples. Some of the most 
friendly of nations fail to appreciate 
the obligation of indebtedness. And 
for irresponsibility we need only to 
point to the case of Bulgaria at the 
time of the wanton, foul murder of the 
people’s premier, Stamboulisky, to see 
that there are excesses among recog- 
nized nations that are neither better 
nor worse than happenings in Russia. 


Russian Imputse Towarp 
CONSTRUCTION 


Today the stimulus among the 
peasants of Russia, the vast proportion 
of the population, is toward construc- 
tion. Bolshevism and Communism 
mean little to the moujiks; the rural 
parts were not hurt as were the urban 
districts. I quite agree with those 
observers who believe the movements 
toward self-responsibility will make the 
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id ra, peasants as conservative as the peas- 
ants of France. Today the outlying 


country is returning to normal, but the 
cities are badly battered; agriculture 
speeds toward recovery, but industry 
lags and drags in disintegration. 

It is easy to understand the demand 


for recognition by our middle west 


_ progressives; theirs is a belief in an 
agricultural development. They see 
_ that -Russian recovery is not due to 


gommunistic success but to the hard 


work of the peasant farmer; their 
interest in American farmers leads 
them to the conclusion that co-opera- 
tion between the agricultural interests 
of the leading nations will make for 
relief of farmer troubles in this country. 
Although many of their leaders have 
been in Russia, and I would not in the 
least depreciate their judgment along 
lines with which they are familiar, from 
personal contact I know them to be 
competent and from their conversa- 
tions I know their estimates of Russia 
to be correct so far as they go, but only 
a very few of these leaders are trained 
observers of the whole picture. The 
rural districts comprise most of Russia, 
it is true, but the cities constitute the 
impetus toward stability; therefore, a 
composite view of both country and 
city activities and life is necessary. 
Acknowledging that much has been 
accomplished by and since the revolu- 
tion, it must be realized that most of 
the benefits have accrued to the 
peasants, while the population of the 
cities is only now beginning to feel a 
release. 

It is quite wrong to assume that 
Bolshevism alone destroyed the struc- 
ture of city life; indeed, I would 
put it quite the other way and say 
that revolution, Bolshevism and Com- 
munism can be credited with all the 
good resulting from disintegration. 
It would seem that the first step toward 
a new Russia was complete destruction 
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of the false veneer of the so-called 
Czarist civilization. But I feel quite 
certain that the destructive tenden- 
cies are past. In Russia the observer 
of city life is impressed with the 
new impulses against destruction— 
Bolshevism and Communism—toward 
construction, although not capitalistic 
in the sense that we understand capi- 
talism. An example of this is in the 
artificial stimulation of industry dic- 
tated by communistic theory. Now 
industry is protected in monopoly for 
its own sake. 

The whole picture presents a varied 
problem. One of the greatest of the 
mistakes is judging Russia by Western 
standards. Both the background of 
this civilization and the civilization 
itself are opposed to such judgment. 
So often it is stated that Russia must 
have representative government and 
we mean representative government 
as we understand it. All Russia fears 
such a_ political expedient; to the 
peasant that is the old douma and the 
douma is to them the last effort of the 
Czars to falsify the people’s govern- 
ment. 

Although sometimes comparison 
with the United States is made, this 
is unthinkable. The United States 
has passed its period of construction 
and Russia has only destroyed the 
systems of the past. It is therefore 
necessary to have the United States 
act in accord with the responsible 
governments rather than ignore all 
others and act independently on the 
question of recognition. Nearly twenty 
nations have either accorded recog- 
nition or opened negotiations toward 
that end. Should the United States 
act alone without consideration of all 
the other nations now in parley with 
Russia, our farmers would be thrown 
into competition with the standard of 
living of the moujiks; the value of our 
industrial advance would depreciate; 
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we must be prepared to do the work of 
the British, French, and German 
bankers, extend unlimited financial 
assistance to make an open field for 
United States commerce and trade; 


and also be prepared to bear the con- 
sequences of ignoring European claims. 


Tue QuestION oF Dests 


The great Powers are not entirely 
selfish in their insistence upon recogni- 
tion of former debts and of indemnity 
for destroyed private property; but 
Russia is not entirely in the wrong 
when she hesitates in an unqualified 
acceptation of foreign estimates of 
those debts. There is not, however, 
any serious impediment in the way of 
discussion of this important item. 
While in Moscow a little less than a 
year ago, it was my experience that 
every high official expressed the wish 
of all Russians to discuss the foreign 
debts, but stated emphatically that 
foreign debts of Russia could only be 
discussed together with the foreign 
debts to Russia. The counter revolu- 
tionary movements that swept through 
great areas—nineteen violent ex- 
changes of Kief within eighteen 
months, for example—left vast de- 
nuded territories. Who shall rehabili- 
tate this devastation? Shall it be the 
victor nation who defended itself or 
the defeated invader? By every fact, 
Russia considers herself a victor and 
not a vanquished nation. This must 
be the basis of negotiation, the Rus- 
sians contend. 

Certainly it is quite obvious that if 
Great Britain and France helped 
finance unsuccessful wars, it is with 
bad grace that they now defend their 
action as for the interest of Russia and 
at the same time parley for terms of 
recognition of the régime against which 
they fought. Quite obviously this is 
not our problem; Europe must settle 
this question in Europe. This is an 


Unrrep States Russta 


affair intimately connected with that 
continent. 


Tue Monroe Docrrine AND WorRLD 
AccoRD 


Quite as obviously the United 
States, who resolutely refused to be a 
party to political controversy even in 
the Kolchak case, as I have reason to 
know from my personal observations 
in Siberia in 1919, must maintain its 
historic position of noninterference in 
the affairs of Europe. The Monroe 
Doctrine pledged us to two policies; 
the first, aloofness from interference in 
European affairs, and the second, a 
defense of American institutions and 
policies. 

The American stake in Russia is 
meagre compared with that of Europe. 
The conclusion is forced upon us that 
Europe must find a basis for political 
and economic settlements. That can 
best be found and guaranteed by the 
inclusion of Russia in the League of 
Nations. 

There is found a vital agency cap- 
able of coping with this European 
situation. When Europe settles with 
Russia, and only then, the United 
States will be in a position to treat 
toward recognition. 

That Russian affairs have not been 
discussed by the League of Nations is 
a serious reflection upon Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. The failure to en- 
trust to the League some of the most 
important questions shows a reprehen- 
sible moral cowardice. The affairs of 
Russia are as important as any that 
should be considered by the League, 
but the great Powers will not submit 
this question. 

The United States, however, did not 
enter the League. Therefore, we can- 
not blame those who did for not using 
this agency in such cases as we 
think right. Nevertheless, the League 
would seem the proper place to settle 
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cases. It is futile 


to speculate on our probable attitude 
had we entered the League of Nations; 
_ we are not a part of it and the recogni- 


tion of Russia is now before us as a 
discussed question. 
_ Turning from the ideal, then, to the 


recognition cannot be dis- 


posed of in a personal preference. 


_ Since we are not in the League we must 


turn to our established foreign policy. 
The Monroe Doctrine definitely aligns 
us against interference in Europe. 
The United States, therefore, has two 
alternatives: the first, enter the League 
of Nations and force the issue of 
Russian recognition before the council; 
the second, adhere to the historic 
policy of aloofness. Since the latter 
is the alternative at present selected, 
the status under the selection gives us 
two courses for choice. 

If we remain historically consistent, 
because of European conditions, the 
recognition of Russia for us is impos- 
sible. An analogous situation is found 
in Mexican affairs. Although Europe 
had great economic and financial 
interests in Mexico and although our 
interests were greater, the main fact 
was the position of continental 
propinquity. Europe stayed aloof 
while we temporized and vacillated. 
In relation to Russia, for international 
policy, in continental conditions the 
reverse exists. Inaction on the part 
of Europe, particularly France, 
causes much irritation in the United 
States. If we ignore established back- 
grounds of diplomacy and force the 
recognition of Russia at our terms, we 
must be prepared to scrap both 
Monroe Doctrine and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, with the consequent pro- 
jection into European and other con- 
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tinental entanglements without even 
the protection of the League of Nations, 

The latter course would be impracti- 
cable and dangerous. The Pan- 
American Union is in effect a continen- 
tal unit or an American league of 
nations. If we remain outside of the 
League of Nations or consider it as a 
European continental unit, we must 
not weaken but strengthen the Pan- 
American Union. Our foreign policy 
is the result of effort during our whole 
national existence; to scrap it for the 
whimsical advantages to be obtained 
in Russian recognition would be ir- 
rational. 

The Pan-American Union is the 
efficient American association of 
nations; the Monroe Doctrine is the 
diplomatic fortress of the United 
States. Possibly the next safe step 
for us toward international accord 
may be the International Court and 
eventually we may enter the League 
of Nations itself. These last two 
steps are for tomorrow. Today we 
have the Pan-American Union and the 
Monroe Doctrine, and no step should 
be made that tends toward disruption 
of foundations laid for world accord 
and peace.' 


1A word should be said for the judgment of 
the men who served the United States in Russia 
in the American Relief Administration. These 
men literally fought their way to the mouths of 
the starving people. Their courage and patience 
was superb. Although not entirely in accord 
regarding new Russia, it must be understood 
that they know present conditions from inti- 
mate contacts not often attained by competent 
observers. Some bias naturally appears in 
estimating the political considerations because 
of too intimate association with vacillating 
officials. Very high praise should be given for 
the relief workers in all organizations, as those 
men and women made it possible for us to con- 
sider the construction of a new Russia. 
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-Fundamentals in the Foreign Policy of the 
United States 


Professor International Law, Princeton University 


N discussing the question of Ameri- policy?” It is customary to allude to 

can foreign policy, I think we may our “unofficial observers” with some- 
all agree on one proposition, namely, thing of a smile, I will not say a sneer. 
that the American people are essen- Many of them play on the word 
tially idealistic and altruistic. There “isolation,” as though we were a very 
seems no room for doubt that our selfish, indifferent people. Those 
people have manifested beyond possi- tricks many of us are familiar with in 
ble controversy their natural inher- our debating societies, and we let them 
ent, hopeful, buoyant idealism. They go as forensic remarks, pardonable, 
have proved their altruism in ways too perhaps, in the course of a give-and- 
obvious to mention. I need hardly take debate. 
remind you of the billions which have I am one of those who believe that 
been poured out since the Armistice to the United States has a foreign policy. 
aid the distressed throughout the I sincerely believe in that foreign 
world—some, of this in the form of policy. Moreover, I have great faith 
actual gifts of large amounts, the Near in the men whom we have chosen to 
East Relief alone having taken more carry out our foreign policy, namely 
than one hundred millions, and some Secretary Hughes and President 
of it in the form of loans by the United Coolidge. 
States Government that can hardly 
ever be repaid. I like to think in the Our Forrien Poricy 
city of Philadelphia of that wonderful This foreign policy has been well 
movement, the American Society of denoted as a policy of political detach- 
Friends who, throughout the troubled ment with two aspects, one positive and 
regions or Europe, notably in the one negative. The positive side of 
Central European Powers, have this policy is utmost co-operation with 
carried with them not only relief, but the rest of the world. The negative 
also a kind of symbolic flag to prove to _ side of it is a refusal to commit our- 
the world that we are by no means selves to the political concerns of 
indifferent to the needs, the desires, the Europe. May I remind you of the 
aspirations, the general welfare, of all fact that a national policy is not cre- 
the rest of the world. ated by the caprice of one man or even 

Friendship as typified by the Friends _ by a group of men; it is the result of the 
is to my mind the keynote of our logic of circumstances. It grows; it 
American foreign policy. Now it is of takes form, and men recognize it; they 
course customary for those who do not accept it; and once people have ac- 
approve of the present policy of our cepted a national policy, it becomes a 
government to indulge in some par- part of their second nature. Such a 
donable witticisms to the effect that policy cannot be overthrown and 
there is no policy—it is usually put in abandoned except when you can 
the question, “Have we a foreign demonstrate that the circumstances on 
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which that policy was based have 
essentially altered. The maxim rebus 
sic stantibus applies with peculiar force 
to national policies. May I further 
remind you of the fact that our 
national policy was developed very 
early in the minds of Washington and 
Adams, and of Jefferson and of Monroe, 
who saw in the most vivid, clear 
manner, even before our independence, 
that Europe had a set of political 
interests Which were distinct from our 
own. We had been drawn as colonies 
into more than one war of European 
imperialism. We have had practical 
experience. May I remind you that 
‘during the Napoleonic wars this fact 
was driven home to us with peculiar 
force? We came to realize that in this 
country and on this Hemisphere we 
had no use—I wont say 
but we had no use for European insti- 
tutions. Our ancestors came here to 
get away from certain of those institu- 
tions. We had no use for European 
dynastic rivalries, and we certainly 
abhorred the principle of “balance of 
power” which was the basis of Euro- 
pean diplomacy: And so, after our 
unpleasant experiences in the war of 
1812 when Napoleon by clever duplic- 
ity drew us into the European game of 
balance of power,—and got us in on 
the wrong side,—we were glad to with- 
draw from Europe. We were thankful 
we had no part in the Congress of 
Vienna. We were natural enemies of 
the Holy Alliance. 


AmeErRICAN IDEALS AND FoREIGN 
“i DIPLOMACY 


It was under these conditions that 
the Monroe Doctrine had its perfectly 
logical inception. Monroe did not 
create it. He recognized the fact that 
we had no wish to permit European 
intrusion in the affairs of the free and 
independent nations of this Hemi- 
sphere, and that furthermore we had 
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no desire to interfere in European 
political concerns. That has been the 
basis of our accepted national policy 
ever since. It is true that in 1917, 
because of the insatiate ambition ofa | 
feeble imitator of Napoleon, we were 
again drawn into a European war. 
We threw our weight against the enemy 
of all free nations. We fought for 
ideals. We tried to impress those 
ideals on the statesmen and peoples 
of Europe. We went very far in our 
desire to see those ideals realized in 


actual practice. We withdrew our 
armies from Europe. We asked for no 
reward; we asked for no_ special 


privileges. With the consciousness of 
having done our duty, we declined all 
responsibility for the political settle- 
ments reached at Paris and for any 
subsequent adjustments. Now we 
have come, to our great disillusionment 
and sorrow, to realize since the 
Armistice that the European nations, 
perhaps because of the very logic of 
circumstances which controls foreign 
policies, are unable to accept our 
American ideals in political affairs. 
The game of balance of power is going 
on as merrily or rather, as sadly as 
before. It began to manifest itself 
during the actual conference at Paris 
in the Anglo-Persian agreement, which, 
to the great surprise of the American 
peace negotiators, had been agreed 
upon secretly in spite of the American 
attitude regarding secret treaties, and 
particularly towards secret treaties of 
the old kind. In the Near East we , 
have had the lamentable spectacle of 

European Powers pitting Turk against 

Greek for the purpose of European . 
politics; we have-seen the interests of 

the peoples of the Near East, their 

natural right, their national ambitions 

completely ignored. It would be 

invidious to go on and point out one 

instance after another of this attitude 

of the European Powers. I hardly 
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think it necessary to demonstrate to 
you further the fact that the European 
nations, for perhaps perfectly good 
reasons of their own, are unable to 
abandon this principle of diplomacy 
which is so alien to our American way 
of thinking, namely, the principle of 
balance of power. 

Now in view of these circumstances, 
it seems to me that the burden of proof 
is entirely on those who argue that 
there has been an essential change of 
circumstances which would warrant 
our abandoning our traditional policy, 
our policy of political detachment with 
respect to Europe. There will be 
some, of course, who say that the crea- 
tion of the League of Nations has 
altered circumstances; that if the 
United States had been in the League, 
many regrettable events might not 
have taken place. I think you will 
agree with me however, that such rea- 
soning is nothing but sheer speculation, 
and that speculation concerning the 
problematic effect of things that 
never happened is the most futile way 
to spend our time. In a discussion like 
this we can only look at things as they 
are. 


LEAGUE A EvuropgaNn INSTITUTION 


Now the League in its actual 
functioning has proved, in my opinion, 
to be primarily a European concern 
occupied mainly with questions of a 
political character. May I interject 
that I am in no way hostile to the 
League as it exists. I regard it as 
entirely a beneficent creation and I 
wish it every success in its field of 
activity. The presence of a large 
number of non-European nations in 
the League in no way makes it a world 
affair. What determines its character 
is the nature of its interests and 
activities. It is not difficult for those 
of us who study and read from month 
to month the voluminous reports and 


publications of the League to realize 
that these activities are of an over- 
whelmingly European character. And 
why should it not be so? 

The League was cursed from its 
inception by its association with the 
peace settlements at Paris. It was 
burdened with various provisions of 
those treaties. The provisions con- 
cerning reparations have hung like 
black clouds over the League ever 
since. Austria was denied the simple 
right of self-determination. Hungary 
was mutilated and millions of Hun- 
garians left under foreign domination in 
violation of the very principles we 
enunciated. We are coming to realize 
somewhat the melancholy truth of the 
statement of General Smuts to Presi- 
dent Wilson that “‘the peace is liable 
to prove a greater disaster than the 
war.” But the League in its European 
activities has other interests besides the 
political. (I will not take up space to 
enumerate these political activities. 
They are familiar to you—Albania, 
Hungary, Austria, ete.) But even in 
those matters that are non-political, 
the League necessarily is preoccupied 
with their European aspect, notably 
with respect to transportation, com- 
munications, health, etc. I say that it 
is Europe’s task—it is Europe’s obliga- 
tion, Europe’s duty—to attend to 
these matters and that so far as the 
League aids Europe in solving these 
problems, it is more than justifying its 
existence. 


DISARMAMENT OF GENERAL CONCERN 


But take such a question as disarma- 
ment, which is of course of general 
concern. The report of the Commis- 
sion of Disarmament of the League is 
extremely interesting in its recognition 
of the fundamental principle that 
disarmament is primarily a local con- 
cern: that it is desirable that groups of 
nations should among themselves agree 
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Our Srrenetu Lies 


on disarmament based on a recognition 
of their interrelated interests. " 


Non-PartTISANSHIP 


In the matter of disarmament, the 
League itself has recognized it is a local 
issue, depending upon regional under- 
standings of the parties most inter- 
ested. European disarmament as a 
whole waits on local disarmament, and 
world disarmament waits on Europe. 
There are those who try to create the 
impression that our policy of political 
detachment is a selfish policy. This is 
obviously not true to those who know 
the facts. Even friends of the League, 
including the author of the Bok Plan 
and Raymond B. Fosdick have paid 
generous tribute to the co-operation of 
our government with the various 
activities of the League. We have had 
official representatives on various com- 
missions, some six or more. We have 
had many individual Americans lend- 
ing their services to the cause of 
European welfare. Now let us con- 
sider for a moment the activities of 
such men as Mr. Root on the Com- 
mission of Jurists; as Henry Mor- 
genthau in the Relief of the Near East; 
of Norman Davis; of Jeremiah Smith 
in the Financial Rehabilitation of 
Hungary; of General Dawes, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Young. They have all 
been able to render noteworthy serv- 
ices. This is a fact which should 
cause gratification to all Americans 
irrespective of how we may feel con- 
cerning official participation in the 
League. 

Mr. Davis in his most interesting 
account of his services in the Memel 
dispute, published in the International 
Interpreter not long ago, makes this 
rather singular statement. He says 


that he felt that his influence in this 
dispute was largely due to the fact that 
he was an American, belonging to a 


officially designated by the United 


nation that was known to be detached; 
but he also adds that his influence 


would have been increased had he been 


States Government. I ask you, where 
is the logic in that statement? If the 
United States Government had been in 
the League of Nations and had taken 
part in all that unhappy controversy 
concerning Vilna, Memel, etc., would 
any representative of the United 
States been as free, as independent— 
would he have been as_ unbiased, 
as acceptable a mediator in a situation 
like Memel, where Mr. Davis served 
so efficiently? Would Mr. Root on 
the Commission of Jurists have been of 
any greater influence had he repre- 
sented the United States? Would 
Jeremiah Smith and his work in 
Hungary be of greater value? Would 
General Dawes? I hardly see that 
there is any logic in such a view. On 
the contrary, the strength of an Ameri- 
can individual in this great work of 
serving as an arbitrator and member of 
these commissions lies in the very fact 
that he belongs to a nation which is 
freed from the necessity of taking sides 
in these unpleasant contentions and 
rivalries. As has been repeatedly 
pointed out this nation is itself a great 
international forum. We _ cannot 
afford to allow this forum to become 
the scene of bitter disputes concerning 
the attitude which our government 
should take in such matters. The 
election of a United States Senator or 
Congressman should never be made to 
depend on the attitude of this govern- 
ment concerning these European 
questions. 


Pouicy or DETACHMENT 


In the light of all these facts, it 
would seem clear that the United 
States is in an extremely fortunate 
position of signal advantage in behalf 
of world peace and human brother- 
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hood. It is a great thing for the world 
that one great nation has remained 
completely detached from this unfor- 
tunate tangle of complicated problems 
and of bitterness in Europe. We 
desire to preserve this attitude of 
friendship to each and all. We desire to 
be in a position, as President Coolidge 
has intimated, to ask the Powers of 
the world at a favorable moment to 
come together again to settle the great 
question of disarmament. 

The policy of political detachment 
is not a policy of indifference or sel- 
fishness. It is a policy of enlightened 
statesmanship. It is a recognition of 
our sacred responsibility to the whole 
world. We should not play with that 
responsibility; we should not gamble 
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with it. We should continue, as we 


have been doing since the Armistice, _ 


to watch carefully, sympathetically, 
considerately; and to help when the © 
right moment appears; not to intrude 
our mediation upon these nations; not 


to take any attitude that seems to 
dictate; or to pre-judge; not to act as Be. 


the law-giver, the policeman, the 
schoolmaster. We are to act as the 
great friend of all mankind. So in 


closing I wish to reiterate my firm be- _ 
lief, which I hope many of you share, 


ie 


that the United States is playing to- 
day an heroic réle, a difficult réle, in 
maintaining its traditional policy of 
political detachment and of demon- 
world. 
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T Geneva, last February, a French 
friend summed up the situation 
in this manner: 

The only way to win the whole-hearted 
support of the United States to the League 
of Nations is to prove that it succeeds. On 
the other hand, the whole-hearted support 
of Europe is being won to the League by the 
demonstration that all other methods fail. 


That the second part of this dictum 
is justified was strikingly exemplified 
by the settlement of the Memel 
controversy. 

One of the most devastating results 
of the war has been the habit of talking 
about—and too often thinking about 
—the various countries as_ units. 
“France insists on this.” “England 
wants that.” “Italy aspires to the 
others.” As a matter of fact there is 
just as categorical and violent differ- 
ence of opinion in all these countries as 
there is between Professor Brown! and 
myself. 


ReELucTANCE OF Powers To Accept 
LEAGUE 

The League of Nations was not 
welcomed by all the people of any 
European country. It stands in the 
sharpest opposition to the dreams of 
imperialists and chauvinists of every 
nation. 

Beyond the administration of Danzig 
and the Saar and supervision over 
“Minorities” and “Mandates,” the 
League was given no authority for the 
enforcement of the peace treaties. 
This was partly due to the desire of the 
victorious Great Powers to settle these 
matters privately in the Supreme 
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po 
Council, without having to give public 
justification of their decisions, either to 
their own people or the world at large. 
The League was obviously unfitted for 
the kind of secret and shabby intrigue 
on which the statesmen of the Great 
Powers relied—disastrously—for the 
Turkish settlement. 

But there was another reason, 
equally important, for not giving to the 
League the work of “liquidating the 
war.” The neutrals, whose adhesion 


was desired, were naturally reluctant . 


to commit themselves to the enforce- 
ment of treaties to which they were not 
parties. It would have been quite 
impossible, to take one example, to 
have persuaded the Swiss to join the 
League, if it had been charged with 
collecting reparations. 

The refusal of the United States to 
join the League was a serious setback 
to its friends in Europe and greatly 
heartened its enemies. At first very 
little work of major political impor- 
tance was given to the League. 


Upper FRONTIER SETTLEMENT 


A turning point—just the thing the 
friend from whom I quoted had in mind 
—came with the complete failure of the 
Supreme Council to find a settlement 
of the Upper Silesia frontier. In dis- 
cussing this matter the prime ministers 
gave very little attention to the merits 
of the case or even to the facts. It 
became a matter of prestige between 
Britain and France. The interests of 
the people concerned were lost sight 
of in the struggle for power of the 
old diplomacy. Neither side could 
weaken without loss of face. At last, 
failing abjectly to break the deadlock, 
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the Supreme Council turned it over to 
the League. 

The neutral states in the League 
were reluctant to accept the task. 
They would not have done so, if it had 
not been obvious that all other methods 
had failed. They appointed a com- 
mission, free from the political com- 
mitments that had stultified the 
Supreme Council. The dispute was 
brought out into the light. The facts 
were discussed objectively, the merits 
of every contention judged without 
prejudice, and a_ settlement was 
reached which was acceptable to 
Poland and Germany. No citizen of 
either country was satisfied—but still 
the League put through a settlement 
which works—after other methods had 
failed. 


INCREASING SUCCESS 


And so it has gone. In one matter 
after another the old methods have 
failed and the League has succeeded 
and each such instance has meant 
the increase in the prestige of the 
League—an increasing support in 
Europe. 

The Supreme Council gave up after 
its failure to agree on reparations and 
the still unfinished business of the 
Peace Conference was turned over to 
the Conference of Ambassadors at 
Paris. This Conference has not 
proved an effective organization. It 
has not won confidence. It has more 
successfully maintained the old tradi- 
tion of secrecy than any similar body. 
No one knows what arguments prevail 
in its decisions—some of which have 
been generally condemned by public 
opinion. Its prestige was seriously 
diminished in Northeastern Europe 
by its recognition of the frontier 
established by the Polish coup de force 
in the Vilna region and in Southeastern 
Europe by its handling of the Corfu 
incident. 


A European Aspect or League 


One of the most important—at least 
the most troublesome—matters in the 
jurisdiction of the Conference of 
Ambassadors was the Memel question. 
The economic and territorial stakes — 
were not great, but failure to settle the 
Memel question had created a very 
dangerous situation. I have not space 
to go into the details of the con- 
troversy, but after struggling with it 
for many months—defeated very 
largely by the secrecy of their proceed- 
ings, a secrecy which invites exag- 
gerated suspicions of iniquitous in- 
trigue—and failing abjectly to settle 
the matter, they turned it over to the 
League. Under the exceptionally 
able presidency of Mr. Davis, the com- 
mission created by the Council of the 
League drew up in a few weeks a treaty 
of settlement which so obviously met 
the facts of the case, so clearly satisfied 
the legitimate interests of all con- 
cerned, that none of the parties to the 
controversy could publicly withhold 
agreement. Once more—other meth- 
ods having failed—the League suc- 
ceeded. 

More and more the people of Europe 
are losing patience with the long delays 
of diplomatic correspondence, the 
secret conclaves of heads of state and 
ambassadors. These methods—the 
traditional methods of diplomacy 
have had ample chance in the post-war 
negotiations to prove their effectiveness 
and have achieved little but discredit. 
More and more, as one failure is regis- 
tered after another, the thought of 
Europe turns to the new method at 
Geneva. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN REPARATIONS 
SETTLEMENT 
In closing, I would call your atten- 
tion to one more development along 
the same line—one more straw showing 
how the wind blows. The Expert 
Committee’s Report, under the 
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chairmanship of Seed Dawes, for 
the first time, entrusts to the League 
of Nations some responsibility in the 
settlement of the reparations problem. 

There is grave difference of opinion 
in this country whether or not the 
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League issue has been disposed of with 
“finality.” But in Europe the League 
gains in prestige and power from month 
to month. It progresses from victory 
to victory, ever recruiting more whole- 
hearted 
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By Srepuen P. Duaaan, Pu.D. 
ie Director, The Institute of International Education 


ROFESSOR BROWN ! in the be- 

ginning of his paper laid down with 
great accuracy the principles that guide 
every nation in determining its foreign 
policy. He said a national foreign 
policy is the result of the logic of 
circumstances and is based upon the 
very nature of things; that it cannot be 
abandoned unless the basic circum- 
stances which produced it are aban- 
doned; and that the burden of proof 
rests upon those who demand a change, 
not upon those who resist it. 

With these statements of principle 
I am in hearty accord. They are 
illustrated in the history of every great 
Power. I will take space to illustrate 
it in only one instance, viz.: Great 
Britain. 

During almost the entire 19th cen- 
tury, one of the strongest principles of 
British foreign policy was the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. To realize that principle she 
fought one war with Russia—the 
Crimean War in 1854—and was ready 
to fight another in 1878, had Russia 
not backed down. This attitude of the 
British was due to the belief that, were 
the Turk to be driven from Constanti- 
nople and the Russians installed there in 
his place they would control the Straits 
leading from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean Sea, and the route to 
India would be at the mercy of a Russian 
fleet. But in 1881 the British occupied 
Egypt in order to put down a rebellion 
dangerous to the lives and property of 
Europeans, assuring Europe that the 
occupation was but a temporary mat- 

1See page 97.—Eprror. 
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ter. As time went on and the wisdom 
of remaining became more manifest _ 


and the decision to remain was finally 
made, British interest in the mainte- 


nance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
With the possession _ 
of Cyprus secured at the Congress of __ 
Berlin and with the occupation of © 
Egypt which gave them control of the © 
the British believed the 


Empire waned. 


Suez Canal, 


+ 
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route to India safeguarded. Nolonger 
was Russia the danger, but Germany, __ 


competing with Great Britain not only | 
in commerce but in naval armaments : 


and engaged in the building of the 


Berlin-Bagdad railroad which, when 
completed, would be a dagger pointed | Ay 


at the heart of India. 


In the 20th century, therefore, we — 


find Great Britain at enmity with her 
friend of the 19th century, Germany, 


and practically an ally of Russia which : 


throughout the 19th century she had re- 
garded with distrust, suspicion, and fear. 


As Professor Brown states, the funda-— 


mental circumstances upon which the | 


old doctrine of the maintenance of the i. 


integrity of the Ottoman Empire had 7a 


been based, were changed.- Hence, 


the doctrine was abandoned. I might _ 


illustrate Dr. Brown’s contention from te 


the history of the foreign policy of 
other countries. I will not, but con- 


fine myself to asking: (1) what were 2 ‘ 


the circumstances which necessitated 
the adoption originally of the -funda- 
mentals of our foreign policy; and (2) 
whether these circumstances have so 
changed as to justify a modification 


or an abandonment of that foreign 


policy. 
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vu NITED STATES YESTERDAY AND 
Topay 


The foreign policy of the United 
States, as Professor Brown states, was 
based upon the fact that Europe had a 
set of foreign interests distinct from 
those of this Continent. As he says, 
Americans had no sympathy with 
European dynastic rivalries; they were 
opposed to the monarchical principle. 
They protested against European in- 
tolerance of civil and religious liberty 
and against the policy of selfish nation- 
alistic aims at the expense of their 
people. They were separated from Eu- 
rope by a great ocean which took nearly 
a month to pass over. They crossed 
each other’s path but little. Europe 
took America’s staple products such as 
tobacco and cotton, and Americans 
competed but little with Europeans in 
the markets of the world. After the 
War of 1812 Americans deliberately 
turned their back upon Europe and 
faced West, devoting their energies to fill- 
ing up the empty spaces and developing 
their natural resources. They wel- 
comed millions of immigrants to this 
country and the problems of assimilat- 
ing these immigrants, of secession, and 
of industrial development, left little 
time or thought for the consideration 
of foreign policy. Though never 
isolated, they were quite removed 
from the scene of world conflicts. 
Devoted. to the solution of their 
domestic problems, they were com- 
paratively uninterested in and ignorant 
of international affairs. 

Such, I think, is a fair picture of the 
America of a century ago. Does it 
hold true today? Has the Europe of 
today “a set of primary interests dis- 
tinct from those of this Continent?” 
If so, they must be quite different from 
some of those mentioned by Professor 
Brown as true of a century ago. There 


are no longer European dynasty rival- 
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ries. The monarchical principle is in 
eclipse. The republican form of 
political and the democratic form of 
social organization are the _ ideals 
professed practically everywhere in 
Europe. There is as much civil and 
religious liberty in Western and Central 
Europe as in the United States. And, 
while selfish nationalism is running 
riot in Europe today, certainly a con- 
siderable portion of Latin-Americans 
are distrustful of our nationalistic aims. 
The same ocean separates us from 
Europe that did a century ago, but it 
takes only a few more days to cross it 
now than it took months then. The 
railroad, the telegraph, the cable, the 
radio, have narrowed our world to 
such an extent that today we are 
all neighbors. Moreover, our empty 
spaces are nearly all filled up. From 
being a nation chiefly of farmers send- 
ing a few staples abroad in exchange for 
foreign manufactures, we have become 
a great industrial nation competing 
with other industrial nations in the 
markets of the world. 
circumstance which has changed. 


INCREASING INTERDEPENDENCE 


One effect on our domestic policy has 
been a demand for the exclusion of the 
immigrant who no longer could settle 
on the land but has crowded into the 
cities to compete with industrial 
workers. In their chief life activities 
Europe and America are approaching 
similitude. Both seek abroad the raw 
materials which they do not themselves 
provide to develop their industries; 
both seek for markets in which to sell 
the products of their industries. 
Unlike a century ago, they cross each 
other’s path in many ways. They are 
so interdependent that the bankruptcy 
of European nations resulting in their 
inability to buy our surplus grain has 
caused the greatest distress to our 
farmers in the Northwest. It was a 
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of this interdependence 
that caused the addition of Americans 
to the expert commission that has 
attempted to solve the problem of 
reparations. That solution will re- 
quire the investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars to enable Europe to 
meet the needs of the situation. Is it 
likely that Americans will invest these 
amounts in the economic recovery of 
Europe and of the world without 
desiring to infiuence the conditions of 
peace and order upon which economic 
recovery depends? 

The interdependence of Europe and 
America had become so great in 1917 
that the United States was dragged in- 
to a war which had begun in an obscure 
corner of Southwestern Europe with 
which we had practically no relations 
whatever. Dr. Brown says we entered 
it of our own free choice and that we 
fought for ideals. True, but we also 
entered it because unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare threatened our vital 
interests. Upon our intervention the 
tide of battle turned in favor of the 
Allies.. We are as much responsible 
for the defeat of Germany as any of the 
Allies. It was upon the basis of Mr. 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points and _ his 
other addresses that the Germans laid 
down their arms. Her surrender 
brought the world face to face with 
some of the most difficult problems it 
has ever faced in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. America’s representatives sat 
at the Peace Conference in the attempt 
to solve those problems. Some of the 
most important decisions of the Con- 
ference were made upon the insistence 
of the American delegates. When the 
French insisted upon the left bank of 
the Rhine in the interests of their 
security, it was the Americans who 


were most emphatic in their refusal, 
and the French accepted in lieu of the 
left bank of the Rhine the Tripartite 
Treaty 


with the United States and 


Great Britain to safeguard her against 
unprovoked aggression upon the part — 


of Germany. When it was proposed | 
that pensions be added to the repara-— a a5 
tion total in violation of the Armistice = 
agreement and which sent the total ~ L, 
the impossible figure of 132,000,000,000 
gold marks, the Americans at first abso-— ie 
lutely rejected the proposal as unworthy — 
and only accepted it after long delay. — 
Had they maintained their original — 
position much of the bitterness that re- 
sulted might have been avoided. As _ -° 
Dr. Brown says, “We can only deal | 
with facts and events, and not specu- — 
lation.” Iam stating facts, not specu- 
lations. 


A Berrayat or Trust 


The Treaty of Versailles is as much | 
our work as it is the work of any other | 
of the enemies of Germany. 
entered the war to help defeat Ger- | 
many and we entered the Peace Con-— 
ference to help remove the chaos which __ 
war always brings in its train. When a 4 
the ¢ vonference was over, as Dr. Brown 
“We accepted no 
for the solution of these problems.” 
He thinks we should rejoice at that. 
think we should deplore it. I think it 
was not only a violation of duty but a 
betrayal of trust, for probably at no— 
time in history did the mass of mankind 
place their trust in a nation tothe extent | 
that they did in the United States at the’ 
Peace Conference and immediately — 
after. Instead of helping to silsidider 
the solution which we had participated _ 
in imposing upon the world, we washed - 
our hands of the whole affair, made a — 
separate treaty with Germany, care- _ 
fully safeguarding in it whatever on {. 
rights we would have received under 
the Treaty of Versailles, and assumed ~ 
a position of isolation of a more ad- 
vanced type than we had ever assumed 
before. 

The machinery set up by the Peace — 


says, 
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Conference to attempt the work of 
organization is the League of Nations 
and Dr. Brown says we have been ever 
ready to co-operate with the League in 
its non-political activities. After Mr. 
Wilson’s administration left office, six 
months passed before a single com- 
munication addressed to the United 
States was acknowledged. Invita- 
tions, requests for information, notices 
of conferences, reports sent by the 
League, all were received with silence. 
As the result of public protests, in 
September, 1921, the League received 
in a single batch fifteen acknowledg- 
ments. In November another batch 
of nine were sent to the League, all 
of them undated and in December 
another group of eleven, all un- 
dated. 

If in the last two years a more co- 
operative spirit has been shown by our 
government, it has been partly because 
of the pressure of public opinion and 
partly because of self-interest. As I 
said before, the growing interdepend- 
ence of Europe and America and of the 
world generally has changed the basic 
circumstances which produced our 
original foreign policy. This is admit- 
ted to a certain degree by all Ameri- 
cans. It must be remembered that on 
the final vote in the Senate our 
entrance into the League was lost by 
lacking only seven votes of the neces- 
sary two thirds. I am a believer in 
representative government and partic- 
ularly of the two-party type through 
which public opinion on the whole is 
expressed in public affairs. In 1920 
the Democrats advocated the entrance 
of the United States into the League 
of Nations. The Republicans were 
divided between those lead by the 
distinguished “thirty one” who 
advocated our entrance into the League 
and those who proposed the organiza- 
tion of a new association of nations 
after consultation with the “best 
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minds” which would omit the defects 
of the original League. 


Our UNOFFICIAL PARTICIPATION IN 
THE LEAGUE 


But both parties were pledged to a 
modification of our foreign policy in the 
direction of more intimate and official 
co-operation with the rest of the world. 
They sought the votes of the people 
upon that pledge. They still stand 
committed to that position. The 
experience of the past four years 
justifies the belief that that position is 
a sound one. Despite the reservation 
which the Senate attached to its 
approval of our treaty with Germany 
to the effect that the United States 
“shall not be represented or participate 
in any body, agency, or commission” 
without provision of Congress, we do 
participate in the work of a half a 
dozen commissions of the League, 
necessarily, though unofficially. 

The representation of Americans on 
the commission of experts, i.e. the 
Dawes Commission, as I said before, 
is the result of the recognition that 
the welfare of our farmers and in- 
dustrialists demand our participation 
in the solution of the world’s worst 
problem, because the postponement of 
the settlement of the reparation prob- 
lem is not an evil for Europe only, but 
for the entire world. Dr. Brown 
states, however, that the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington justifies the 
policy of detachment. He says that 
“without the restraint or constraints 
of a formal organization where embar- 
rassing questions may be raised and 
national susceptibilities affronted, we 
can join in the consideration of 
any great problem affecting world 


My study of the Disarmament Con- 
ference does not lead me to believe that 
embarrassing questions were not raised 
or national susceptibilities not af- 
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fronted. I believe that French na- 
tional resentment at the results of the 
Conference contributed very materially 
to the overthrow of M. Briand shortly 
afterward. Dr. Brown implies, and 
Secretary Hughes has stated, that the 
very nations that are members of the 
League buried their rival ambitions 
and contributed to the success of the 
Disarmament Conference held at 
Washington under the aegis of the 
United States. If it were safe for the 
United States to attend such a con- 
ference with these ambitious rivals and 
if the same Powers that are members 
of the League were willing to bury 
their rival ambitions in a special con- 
ference, what reason have we to sup- 
pose that they would be influenced 
more by such ambitions in a permanent 
conference if the United States were 
there? Moreover, it is true, as Dr. 
Brown states, that we are free to invite 
other nations at any moment to join in 
the consideration of any great problem 
affecting world peace. It took seven 
months to organize the Washington 
Disarmament Conference. The sad 
aspect of the situation of August 1, 
1914, was that the involved states were 
not willing to wait seven days to calla 
conference. Sir Edward Gray has 
repeatedly expressed the opinion that 
if the League of Nations had been in 
existence with its machinery to as- 
semble the representatives of the 
nations immediately, the war could 
have been averted. This is what 
probably actually happened in the 
Corfu crisis of 1923 which bore a re- 
markable resemblance in all its details 
to the Serbian crisis of 1914. 
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ISOLATION OR CO-OPERATION? 


The League of Nations is now an 
organization of fifty-four nations of the 
whole world, united in the attempt to 
solve international conflicts by peaceful 
means rather than by war and to 
undertake co-operative enterprises for 
human welfare. None of these na- 
tions, great or small, considers that it 
has endangered its independence by 
joining the League. None considers 
that it has a set of primary interests 
which compel it to refrain from 
officially co-operating with the other 
nations of the world in this great work. 
There remain but three important 
states outside the League,—Germany, 
Russia, and the United States. 

It is as unwise to prophesy as to 
speculate, but it is generally believed 
in responsible quarters that if the 
Dawes Plan is adopted, Germany will 
enter the League at the next Assembly 
in September. Russia is out of it 
because of the adoption of Bolshevism, 
a passing phenomenon. When she has 
become once more stabilized, were she 
also to join, the United States would be 
absolutely isolated from the rest of the 
world organized for constructive pur- 
poses. Have we any set of primary 
interests so different from all the rest 
of the world to justify such a position? 
During the World War we co-operated 
fully with the nations whose interests 
were similar to our own and the result 
of that co-operation was the success of 
our common effort. In the same way 
we can become an associate of the 
nations interested in the maintenance 
of peace, committed to decisions and 
responsibilities only as permitted by 
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European Agriculture and the American Export 
4 Trade in Food Products 
ss Special European Representative, U. S. Department of Commerce 


- least 40 per cent of our foreign 
trade is in American farm prod- 
ucts. About 90 per cent of this trade is 
with European countries. The chief 
items in this outward flow are raw 
cotton, wheat, pork products, leaf 
tobacco. The position of our cotton, 
tobacco, and wool growers is sound, the 
price index in each item ranging above 
the general price index for 1923 of 163 
based on 400 commodities. The index 
of 136 for corn, 120 for wheat and 108 
for hogs indicates the weak position of 
the American farmer specializing in 
these commodities. What can be done 
to raise the price level on hogs and 
wheat? A bill now before Congress 
proposes to raise the price index of hogs 
and grain to the general commodity 
index by governmental fiat. The sur- 
plus above home consumption is to be 
dumped on the foreign market for what 
it will fetch. 


MArKep CHANGE IN EUROPEAN 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Europe is our chief export outlet for 
grain and hogs. What is the market 
outlook? For an answer we must go 
back to the peace settlement. Pro- 
found agricultural changes have taken 
place in the past five or six years in 
Europe. An agrarian revolution has 
taken place beneath our eyes and we 
are hardly aware of it. We have on 
the one hand the break up of the big 


estates. The story is not quite the 
same in any two countries. The Rus- 
sian peasant seized the land. He holds 


land that has been fenced, stocked, and 
tilled for 500 years by squatters’ rights. 
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In Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Roumania, the 
great estates have been parcelled out 
under forms of law. In England the 
break up was accomplished under eco- 
nomic pressure. The great estates 
could no longer sustain the weight of 
imperial taxation which rose from a 
pre-war per capita charge of 15 to 160 
pounds sterling. But whatever causes 
lay behind the break up of the big es- 
tates the result in all countries has 
been the same—diminished production. 
In the case of Russia, for example, the 
average pre-war yields on the great es- 
tates were from ten to twenty per cent 
higher than upon similar acreages now 
operated under peasant proprietorship. 
This result has already been so clearly 
apprehended that the movement has 
been stayed both in Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. The great land holder of 
Eastern Europe was a man of some 
culture and his culture gave him an in- 
terest in export. When the lady of the 
manor desired a German piano the 
easiest way to secure it was through the 
export of grain. Now the Galician, 
Bessarabian or Russian peasant has 
little or no interest in import because 
he is quite capable of retiring within his 
own economic shell and leading a self- 
contained life. What he sets out to do 
is to produce enough wool or flax to 
cover his own back and enough food to 
fill his own stomach. 

Grain requisitioning in Russia and 
such Central European states as Ger- 
many and Austria also proved a set- 
back to agriculture. The peasant 
resented price fixing in the interest of 
urban consumers and being denied a 
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fair price for his surplus ceased to pro- 
duce it. Even with the desire to pro- 
duce a surplus the Eastern European 
peasant is badly handicapped. He 
lacks capital, agricultural implements, 
fertilizers, and is wedded to antiquated 
farming methods. 

If a line be drawn from Trieste at the 
head of the Adriatic to Danzig on the 
Baltic, it will roughly bisect Europe. 
We may think of the countries to the 
west of this line as for the most part 
densely populated, over-industrialized 
countries all of which must import food. 
Roughly speaking the countries to the 
east of this line are relatively sparsely 
settled, under-industrialized and capa- 
ble under favorable conditions of pro- 
ducing a surplus of food. As the great 
bulk of the population of Eastern 
Europe is engaged in agriculture, the 
surplus production should by all logic 
be extremely heavy. As a matter of 
fact, surpluses are extremely small 
when the areas under cultivation are 
considered. European Russia even 
before the war averaged only about 660 
pounds of bread grains to the acre, 
whereas the United States harvests 
fully 1,100 pounds to the acre. The 
relatively low yields per acre in Eastern 
Europe in conjunction with the rela- 
tively high density of population es- 
tablishes a situation in which great 
countries like Poland are barely able to 
feed themselves. One is accustomed 
to think of Eastern Europe in terms of 
wide spaces, sparse population and 
isolated peasants, all of which is true as 
compared with Western Europe, but 
it is interesting to note that, while the 
rural inhabitants per square mile in the 
United States the last census were 17.3, 
in Poland the number runs up to 183, 
in Galicia to 213 and in European Rus- 
sia to 58. 

The low standards of living have to 
be considered in relation to grain export 
capacity. Russia before the war was 
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able to throw annually on the world 
market about 150 million bushels of 
wheat, but this export capacity was 
based on an extremely low standard of 
living among the Russian grain pro- 
ducers. They lived chiefly on rye and 
exported their wheat. The poverty of 
the producer was such that he could 
not afford to convert grain into meat on 
any broad scale. Although Russia is 
essentially an agricultural country with 
86 per cent of the population engaged 
in soil cultivation, the ratio of swine to 
human population is six times as great 
in the United States as in Russia. 
Here then are two influences in Eastern 
Europe limiting food production and 
cutting export capacity, namely, the 
break up of the big estates and the 
difficulty of producing a surplus above 
the needs of relatively dense popula- 
tions. 


INFLUENCE OF BouNDARY CHANGES 


Another profound change in Euro- 
pean agriculture is associated with 
changes in international boundaries 
under the peace settlement. Teschen 
illustrates in microcosm broad scale 
displacements in agriculture and in the 
foodstuffs trade through international 
boundary changes. The Council of 
Ambassadors arbitrarily divided Tes- 
chen, a community of about 35,000 
souls, between Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The new frontier having been 
traced overnight the dairy man who 
started out on his morning rounds 
found himself cut off from his customer 
because he had no license to export 
milk. The old Austrian province of 
Styria provides another illustration on 
somewhat broader scale. Southern 
Styria, under the peace settlement, was 
thrown over into Jugo-Slavia as were 
two of the richest agricultural provinces 
of Hungary-Batchka and the Banat. 
For three or four years following the 
war the Serbian ee forbade 
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the export of food products. Prices fell 
in the home market and agricultural 
production lagged. The farmers in the 
plains of southern Styria were thus cut 
off from their age-long markets with the 
industrial population of northern Styria. 

Grain raised in the rich black soils of 

Batchka and the Banat which had 
formerly flowed to the Hungarian flour 
mills at Budapest was dammed back on 
the over-supplied Serbian market. All 
this tended to put a damper on pro- 
duction. Transylvania passed from 
Hungary to Roumania. For genera- 
tions the Transylvanian grain trade 
had flowed westward to Hungarian 
flour mills, but as a result of the peace 
settlement this trade broke fruitlessly 
against the impalpable barrier of a new 
frontier and was forced eastward. The 
rich sugar industry in Pomerania and 
the Posnan district developed by Ger- 
man genius passed over to Poland and 
production at once declined. What- 
ever the remote results may be of the 
agrarian changes in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe the direct results have been 
decline in production. It may require 
a generation or more for such countries 
as Russia and Roumania to get back to 
their pre-war agricultural capacity. 
Bessarabia as a Russian province had a 
grain export capacity of about 30 per 
cent of the national production. As a 
Roumanian province her grain export 
capacity has practically been extin- 
guished. 

The interrelations as between grain 
growing and live stock production are 
rather clearly defined if time were al- 
lowed to go into the situation. For 
example, the German hog industry de- 
pended before the war upon huge im- 
ports of cheap Russian barley. While 
exact figures are lacking it is known 
that the German hog population is 
anywhere from 30 to 40 per cent under 
pre-war figures. As a consequence 
German demand for American hog 
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products was never so keen as in the 
postwar period. Despite crumbling 
exchanges and the obstacles to inter- 
national trade, German imports of 
American hog products are higher than 
before the war. 


Errect on Untrep States FARMER 


It is dangerous to make prophecies 
and generalizations are futile. This 
one thing may be pointed out, that the 
prosperity of the American farmer is 
linked up rather closely with agricul- 
tural conditions in Eastern Europe. 
Certainly the American farmer is 
getting a new conception of the inter- 
national character of his business. 
Under normal conditions Eastern Eu- 
rope was able to supply Western Eu- 
rope with an amount of wheat annually 
which rather exactly equals our wheat 
export surplus or say 185 million bush- 
els. Taking the present cereal year the 
wheat export capacity of Eastern Eu- 
rope will hardly run above 30 million 
bushels. The grain capacity of the 
over-industrialized Western European 
countries is not a thing which can be 
improvised from one year to another. 
Production in such countries as Eng- 
land and Belgium proceeds under 
definite limitations imposed upon dense 
populations that have already carried 
agriculture to a high state of intensive 
development. The setback therefore, 
to Eastern and Central European agri- 
culture proved a great windfall to the 
American farmer for a year or two suc- 
ceeding the war and wheat would be 
selling in the Chicago market today for 
probably above $1.50 a bushel except 
for the extraordinary upsurge in Cana- 
dian and Argentine production. The 
northwest wheat farmer therefore is flat 
on his back with wheat around $1.00 a 
bushel, not because of any quick re- 
covery in European agriculture, but 
because we are undersold by wheats 
produced on the cheaper and more fer- 
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tile soils of Canada and Argentina. 
Of course the low price of hogs is 
associated with the low price of grain. 
We sold more hog products in Europe 
last year than in the best of our pre-war 
years, but we did the business at un- 
satisfactory prices. 

As to the outlook for the immediate 
future we could of course do more busi- 
ness with Europe if political animosities 
were softened and a general tranquil- 
ization effected. Probably Germany 
alone would have used from 35 to 50 
million bushels more wheat this present 
year than was actually purchased 
abroad if conditions had been anything 
like normal. Certainly the American 
farmer may be lessoned in the fact that 
the tie-up in the Ruhr is not a local 
matter. Lancashire mills operating 
American raw cotton are running at 
only 50 per cent capacity. This re- 
flects in turn trade depression, wide- 
spread unemployment in Great Britain 
and low standards of living. Bear in 
mind that Great Britain for generations 
has invested capital in the four corners 
of the globe. This capital has de- 
veloped nitrates in Chile, meat and 
wheat production in the Argentine, 
coffee in Brazil, tea and spices in the 
Orient, raw cotton in India and Egypt. 
These colonies in turn found one of 
their best markets in Central Europe 
and having lost this market to a large 
extent they are no longer in a position 
to buy in the British market electrical 
machinery, cutlery, cotton piece goods, 
etc. I am not considering this situa- 
tion from a political standpoint at all, 
but you can work all the way around a 
circle from the Ruhr to some rural par- 
ish in Louisiana, where a negro culti- 
vates his cotton patch in a backwoods 
clearing twenty miles from a railroad. 


EvuropEeAN COMPLEXITIES 


I will not go into the imponderables 
or the impalpable and immaterial ob- 


stacles to our trade with Europe. Eu-— 


ropean peoples are possessed of certain. 
post-war complexes which are unfa- _ 


vorable to international trade. Faith 
in the future is the keystone of business. 
One journeys from country to country 


in Europe and finds no great confidence } 


in the future; populations controlled by 
the certainty-of-uncertainty complex. 
Add to this the calamity complex with 
its general feeling of impoverishment 
and ruin. This psychology may or 
may not be justified. At the time of 
the last grain harvest the writer was 
conversing with a French peasant in 
the Brie region. The old man com- 
plained that the “county has been 
ruined by the Germans and now they 
won't pay us.” He talked as if the 
whole nation including himself was 
going bankrupt. He complained that 
it was work, work, work all the time 
without change or relaxation. “‘ Why 
not get a cheap automobile?” it was 
suggested. “I could not think of such 
an extravagance in these terrible 
times,” the old man replied. An agent 
of one of our harvester companies in- 
formed me that the French farmer was 
worth at least $200,000. 

The state of mind of one’s customer 
always has to be reckoned with when it 
comes to international trade. Perhaps 
in psychology we have some explana- 
tion of the fact that in France—a rich 
agricultural country—only one in 116 
people owns an automobile, whereas in 
this country one out of every eight 
inhabitants owns a pleasure car. 

It is hopeless to generalize as we 
cannot consider Europe as a homoge- 
neous entity. We trade with no less 
than 25 European countries, each one 
of which has to be considered on its 
own merits. They may be roughly 
classified from the trade standpoint 
though it is only an approximation. 
We may say that there are certain 
types of countries such as England 
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which are sound but not prosperous. 
England is sound; she can and does pay 
her debts, but the country for the past 
three years has been passing through a 
period of unexampled trade depression. 
The second class is represented by 
France and Belgium which are pros- 
perous but not sound. They are not 
paying their debts, but their cotton 
mills are running to mechanical capac- 
ity and there is little unemployment. 
There is a third type represented by 
Czechoslovakia which has deliberately 
sacrificed temporary prosperity to per- 
manent soundness. Another type, 
such as Germany, which sacrificed 
soundness to a little passing prosperity. 
There are other countries such as Den- 
mark and Sweden, which are both 


per 


sound and prosperous, and others, such 
as Greece and Hungary, which are nei- 
ther sound nor prosperous. 

I can only conclude with this gener- 
alization—that however we may stand 
on the subject of political detachment 
or political withdrawal, we are squarely 
in the trade of the world and we cannot 
withdraw if we wanted to so long as the 
difference between good times and bad 
times in this country depends upon the 
narrow margin of the 8 or 10 per cent of 
our surplus production thrown on the 
world market. Certainly in these 
stirring times we are being lessoned in 
the economic solidarity of this planet 
and even our farmer is getting a better 
conception of the international char- 
acter of his business. 
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AM a newspaper correspondent. 
Accordingly I am not a trained 
specialist in anything except writing 
about everything. I have to take 
refuge in some very wise words. I 
count them wise. They were uttered 
by Samuel Adams of Massachusetts 
during the Revolutionary War, or just 
before or just after it. He said: 
Fellow citizens: Beware of those who tell 
you that the problems of government are 
beyond your comprehension. Government 
is part of humanity; and God, Who hath 
made all men, hath made the truth necessary 
for happiness apparent to all. 


A distinguished expert in economics 
says' that if things in Europe were 
better, and if therefore the purchasing 
power of Germany were greater, our 
farmers would be able to sell a great 
deal more of their farm products to 
Europe. 

On the other hand, not long ago in 
Chicago, I listened to Mr. Alonzo 
Taylor, than whom there is no expert 
more expert, according to common 
belief. He said, after prolonged study 
and after prolonged travel, that if 
Europe were thoroughly settled, and if 
the European peasant should be grow- 
ing all the food that he could and if 
the European railroad men should be 
working and carrying that food to the 
cities, Europe could so abundantly 
provide itself with its own eatables 
that the American farmer would be no 
better off in export trade than he is 
today. 

I do not say that Mr. Taylor is right. 
Having listened to Mr. Taylor, how- 
ever, I would not dare to say on the 
other hand that Mr. Dennis! is right. 
I prefer to go back to general principles, 

1 See page 112.—Eprror. 
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in which I am more at home, and where 
it is more difficult to produce contra- 
dictions. I shall attempt, impartially, 
of course, to endeavor to analyze the 
reasons for and against participation in 
European affairs by the United States. 

The arguments for going into 
Europe are three in number, as I take 
it. First, there is the argument of 
necessity; second, there is the argument 
of humanity; third, there is the argu- 
ment of increased American participa- 
tion in greater prosperity in Europe. 
There are those three arguments: 
necessity, humanity, business. I will 
deal first with necessity. 


CoNDITIONS YESTERDAY AND ToDAY 


It is said that this necessity exists 
now, as it did not exist a hundred years 
ago. I am obliged to take issue with 
that contention. It is said that we 
are closer to Europe now than we were 
a hundred years ago. I beg to reply 


that it strikes me, from the reading of | Z 
history, that we are closer to Europe 


now in only one respect—time. The 
speed with which we can travel across 
the ocean has been increased. The 


speed with which messages from one _ 


continent to the other can be sent 
has been increased. The rapidity is 
greater. Nevertheless, the depend- 
ence of this continent on that continent 
is less. Inthe War of 1812—and I will 
speak first from the military standpoint 
and then from the trade standpoint— 
it was simple for the British to land on 
Chesapeake Bay and to march almost 
at will into the city of Washington. 
During our Revolutionary struggle 
with England, and afterwards, it was 
possible for John Paul Jones, flying the 
American flag in an old wooden slow 
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frigate, to get to the coast of Scotland 
and to land and to accomplish what 
the Britishers regarded as despicable 
acts of depredations on his own original 
native soil. 

I should like to ask any naval man 
how easy it would be for the captain of 
an American battleship to go over and 
land on the coast of Scotland today. 
And I have asked our navy at Washing- 
ton how easy they think it would be for 
a British fleet to land on Chesapeake 
Bay under modern conditions. They 
have replied to me that I could see the 
answer for myself by considering what 
trouble the British had in getting 
ahead at Gallipoli. 

The British could sail the seas to 
Gallipoli faster than a hundred years 
before, but they could not make a 
landing so easily. The art of defense 
has kept pace with the art of offense. 
The idea that speed diminishes security 
is an illusion. Our coasts today are 
safer from a British fleet or from a 
French fleet—they are safer from a 
British or from a French army—or 
from any other European fleet or army 
—than they were a hundred years ago. 
On that point I should be willing to ap- 
peal at any time to the bulk of mili- 
tary and naval authority. 

I hope I may be pardoned for thus 
beginning my article by referring to 
so vulgar a thing as physical security. 
I will next refer to trade and I will refer 
to it with vulgar realism. A hundred 
years ago we were a great carrying 
nation. Immediately after the Revo- 
lutionary War, and for decades after- 
wards, we were among the great 

carrying nations of the world. We 
carried for ourselves. We carried for 
other nations. The injuries which 
France and Britain were accordingly 
able to inflict upon us from 1792 up to 
1812 were by all historical testimony 
immeasurably greater than the injuries 
which the quarrel between Germany 
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and Britain inflicted upon us in the 
period from 1914 to 1917. 

On that point again I will appeal to 
the testimony of the whole bulk of 
competent expert opinion. I will also 
appeal to what every schoolboy knows 
who has read the history of Jefferson’s 
administration. We were very much 
more vulnerable then, because more 
then than now our livelihood depended 
upon the seas. Further, we imported 
many more of our necessaries then 
than now. Our manufactures then 
were few and small. We were de- 
pendent then upon Europe for a much 
greater proportion of the manufac- 
tured articles which we consumed. 

I maintain the thesis that the 
necessity for going into Europe was 
greater under Washington, under 
Jefferson, under Madison, under 
Monroe, than it is today. Our shores 
were more defenseless. Our economic 
life for our necessaries was more 
dependent upon Europe than now. 

Yet in spite of that superior necessity 
of those days, when in our absolutely 
necessary livelihood, we were much 
more entangled with Europe than we 
are now, and when our shores were 
much more open to European attack 
than they are now, Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison and Monroe 
decided that political participation by 
the United States in the internal 
politics of Europe would be a mistake. 

I therefore hope that anybody who 
says now that necessity drives the 
United States into political participa- 
tion in European affairs will also say: 
“I am wiser than Jefferson, I am wiser 
than Madison, I am wiser than Mon- 
roe. They were under a greater neces- 
sity than we are. They said ‘No.’ 
Disputing them, I say ‘ Yes.’” 


Is Unirep States NEEDED? 


I come then to the argument of 
humanity. I admit a certain cogency 
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in this argument. The Europeans, 
apparently, have reached the condition 
at which their European problems are 
beyond their European mentalities. 
This is a sad fate for that Continent. 
After the Thirty Years War in Europe 
in the 17th century, when Germany 
was the principal scene of the war, one 
third of the population of Germany had 
been destroyed. The fields of whole 
provinces were ruined. Entire cities 
were gone. Germany was more pros- 
trate than France is today. Germany 
looked about. She looked across the 
Atlantic Ocean to see the United 
States. There was no United States. 
She had to revive by her own 
efforts. 

That was too bad. Europe has been 
desolated over and over again. Every 
time so far it has revived by its own 
efforts. Germany, which in 1648 was 
so prostrate that it seemed to be 
nothing, was three hundred years later 
able to over-awe the whole world. 

However, if the Continent of Alex- 
ander the Great, of Julius Caesar, of 
Charlemagne, of Pope Hildebrand, of 
Bismarck, of Palmerton, of the Elder 
Pitt and of the Younger Pitt, of 
Napoleon, of Garibaldi, of Tolstoi, of 
St. Francis, of Lloyd George, or 
Poincare, or Sir Esme Howard, if that 
Continent has reached the mental 
condition at which, for the solution of 
its own problems, it needs Arthur 
Bullard and me, I think we ought to 
volunteer. 

Of course, after conversations with 
Arthur James Balfour and with Sir 
Esme Howard, I am convinced that 
our volunteering would show real 


courage. Courage, however, is what 
we ought to have. 
Now consider those Hungarian 


noblemen who erected a tariff against 
the products of Serbia. By means of 
that tariff they injured Serbia so tre- 
mendously that Serbia was resentful. 


Enter Eurore? 


Serbia then committed an act of vio- 
lence which lead to the war. 

I can see the remedy. Every 
Hungarian nobleman should have an 
American guardian angel who would go 
about with him; and, when he wanted 
to put up a high tariff, his American 
guardian angel would say to him: 

“No, look at the United States! 
You don’t need a high tariff.” 

And these racial prejudices in Eu- 
rope! These religious prejudices in 
Europe! What these Europeans need 
is a Kleagla and a Cyclops to go over 
there and give them some lectures on 
how to love one another. 

I will not deny a certain validity in 
that argument. It seems that out of 
our superior stores of mentality and of 
moral integrity we can resuscitate the 
Continent which once was the mother 
of civilization. We can go to her and 
say: ““Mamma, you are drooling at the 


mouth. You don’t know how to knit 
any longer. Give me those knitting 
needles. I will show you how to knit 


your socks.” If that is the situation, 
I am willing to admit we ought to go. 

I come to the third argument. I 
am dealing with all these things in a 
very general way, without details. 
The general principles are what we 
ought to go on. Details are so con- 
fusing! I come to the argument of 
increased trade. There again I think 
that there is a certain validity in the 
argument. 

If the great bankers of New York, 
and if the wheat farmers of the West, 
followed by their retinue of trained 
idealists, think that they can sell more 
of their goods in Europe, why, whether 
it is true that they can or not, I see 
nothing against making the effort. 

At that point, however, I come to my 
conclusion. It is a simple conclusion. 
I will recapitulate it. Our ancestors 
had more actual necessity for linking 
themselves politically to Europe than 
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we have. They did not do it. I 
think, from the memorials which they 
have left behind them, that they were 
giants. I am content to side with 
them. 

It is not necessity, I contend, that 
drives us to Europe today. It is only 
humanity—and trade. 


-Evurope’s Prospiem Best SETTLED BY 
EUROPEANS 


Now, if it were indeed necessity, I 
admit that then it would be perfectly 
proper and necessary for us to go into a 


continuous European political organi- ° 


zation like the League of Nations. The 
justification for such organizations is 
that they represent a necessity felt by 
the conflicting nations which, if they 
did not join the League, might perish. 
They therefore should join. People, 
when they go where necessity leads 
them, go with wisdom. Necessity 
breeds wisdom. Meddlesome philan- 
thropy does not. Where a man must 
think or die, he can think. Our going 
into Europe is not with us a living or 
dying matter. I believe, therefore, 
that it is unnecessary—and would be 
foolish—for us to join any so-called 
world organizations where Europeans 
discuss internal European problems 
which for them are matters of life and 
death and real thought and for us are 
matters merely of secondary philan- 
thropy, of secondary greed, and of 
second-rate and second-hand mental 
effort, easily developed and easily 
duped. 

Not needing then to join the League 
by necessity, I contend that there is 
no other conceivable reason why we 
should join it. Our present diplomatic 
machinery is all that we need for hu- 
manitarian and commercial purposes. 

I imagine myself Secretary of State. 
I have a representative called a minis- 
ter or an ambassador in virtually every 
capital in the world. In addition to 
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him | have usually a counselor in that 
same legation or embassy. Then | 
have there a first secretary, a second 
secretary, and a _ third secretary. 
Then I have various attachés there. 
I have a long, long list of employes, 
spread out all over the world, in every 
country almost; and to each legation, 
to each embassy, I have a cable. If 
the cable is out of order, I can reach 
many of my employes by radio. 
There they all are! All these diplo- 
mats! If I have anything to say about 
the help we want to give, or about the 
trade we want to further, I have 
adequate means of saying it, if only I 
have the wit to know it and the energy 
to say it. 

It would not be at all difficult to 
present to the whole world within 
three hours the American idea, if there 
is one, about how to solve Europe and 
about how to solve the world, and 
heaven. It can be done at any time. 

Europe is making progress toward 
recovery under the system of relation- 
ship that exists between Europe and 
this country. The patient is getting 
well. 

There was once in a_ periodical 
published in this city a cartoon showing 
a quite elderly and blasé Europe 
kneeling on one knee before Columbia 
and saying, “If you do not marry me, 
I will commit suicide.” She did not 
marry him and he did not commit 
suicide. They usually don’t. 

Instead of committing suicide, he is 
now gradually getting well with the 
help of those geniuses, those individual 
geniuses, whom we produce on this side 
of the Atlantic and who go over to the 
other side of the Atlantic and who 
there, as individuals, on various com- 
mittees and commissions, tell those 
people over there what they all knew 
already. They tell them the manifest 
primary outlines of common sense, 
which they all of them already had put 
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down in print in all their magazines ‘There is only ratinaiaeail trade and 
and newspapers. Then they pretend for purposes of humanity and purposes 
that because an American said it they of trade, we already have all the 
will do it. diplomatic machinery we need, when- 

So why change? There is no neces- ever and wherever we care to use 
sity. There is absolutely no necessity. 
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5 Extent and Limits of International Co- operation 


th 
ULES governing international re- 
: lationships, like rules governing 
conduct generally, must be capable 
of being made reciprocal in their appli- 
cation. So, I take it, if we volunteer 
our help to Europe, or intervene for 
any of these reasons, we must picture 
the possibility of those nations doing 
likewise for us should they believe 
occasion to warrant and we must re- 
member that we have some cousins 
abroad perhaps who, without great 
pressure, might convince themselves 
some time that they need something 
over here. Necessity is a very elastic 
term and is easily stretched to cover 
almost any emergency. This Academy 
not long ago held a session commem- 
orating the Monroe Doctrine, which, 
if I understand it correctly, means that 
we would look at least with displeasure 
upon any European government main- 
training or pretending that their neces- 
sity drove them into South America 
for any reason. Against such an 
assertion of necessity, we of course 
would set our own necessity to hold 
this Hemisphere free from further in- 
trusion of old-world sovereignty. 

In candor, we must admit further- 
more that we have had occasions in 
our history when certain benevolent 
people in, Europe may have thought 
we were lacking in humanity. We had 
a little discussion among ourselves in 
the 60’s involving a question of moral- 
ity and humanity but we did not wel- 
come European interference. On the 
contrary, we collected a round sum 
through the Geneva arbitration be- 
cause some one came in without our 
invitation. Om grounds of humanity 
we volunteered to relieve Cuba from 
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veal 
the cruelty of foreign oppression but 
it is debatable, to put it mildly, 
whether we would have acquiesced in 
a move on the part of any other nation 
to do this job instead of leaving it to 
us. As all know, the conception 
of what constitutes humane conduct 
has undergone change from time to 
time and still differs among civilized 
peoples. 

When it comes to commercialism, 
lines of geography are today less effec- 
tive as brakes upon covetousness than 
in times past. People in other parts of 
the world may as readily come to 
believe that they have a compelling 
commercial interest on this side of 
the Atlantic as we that we have a 
commercial interest in some other 
country. Commercial exploitation in 
keen rivalry or in disregard of the 
wishes of the country affected evokes 
objection, here as elsewhere. 


Tue UniIversat Postar UNION 


Yet the United States has co-oper- 
ated in the past and will no doubt 
continue to co-operate in many ways 
with the other nations of the world. 
The most noteworthy phase of such 
associated action, with which the 
United States has been identified from 
the outset, has not had the attention 
it deserves. I refer to the Universal 
Postal Union in which more than 
sixty different countries have partic- 
ipated. The World Postal Congress 
has met from time to time with as many 
nations represented by their dele- 
gates as in the League of Nations. 
The facts as to origin and development 
are worth recalling, especially as the 
suggestion was ours and came from 
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the United States right in the midst 

of our great Civil War. In the year 

1862 Postmaster-General Montgomery 

Blair called attention to the need of 

better arrangements between coun- 

tries exchanging mail and this led to 

a conference at Paris in 1862 at which 

the subject was discussed and the for- 

mation of a World’s Postal Union de- 

cided upon. This postal union has a 

constitution, so to speak, in the form 

| of a treaty to which all the govern- 
ments concerned are parties, and this 
treaty is revised from time to time by 

a congress, called the World’s Postal 

Congress, at which each of the coun- 

tries is represented by delegates. 

|@The First Postal Congress was held 
in 1874 at Berne, Switzerland, with 
twenty-two governments represented, 
whose post offices served 300,000,000 
people. The Second Congress was 
held at Paris in 1878 with thirty-eight 
governments represented. The Third 
Congress was held in 1885 at Lisbon 

with fifty-three governments repre- 

sented. The Fourth Congress was 
held in 1891 at Vienna with fifty-six 
governments represented. The Fifth 

Congress was held in 1897 at Washing- 

ton with fifty-eight governments rep- 

resented. The Sixth Congress was 
held at Rome in 1906 with sixty-two 
governments represented, whose post 
offices serve 1,500,000,000 people. The 
last session, much delayed by the war, 
was held in Madrid. Nothing could 
better illustrate the marvelous growth 
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of the post office business and the huge 
influence it has had in widening civi- 
lization than the contrast of the First 
Postal Congress at Berne in 1874 with 
twenty-two governments participating, 
representing 300,000,000 people and 
that at Rome in 1906 with sixty-two 
governments participating, represent- 
ing 1,500,000,000 people. { 


In all matters relating to inter-com- 
munication the necessities of the case 
require common understanding be- 
tween nations regardless of the par- 
ticular machinery employed to bring 
about mutually accepted rules and 
regulations. Radio transmission and 
aviation call for treatment along sim- 
ilar lines as postal exchange; the rule 
of every country for itself is here un- 
workable. 

There are also many other fields of 
co-operative work in which we have 
joined forces with Europe, either for- 
mally through our government or less 
formally through unofficial associa- 
tions, including immigration and col- 
onization, traffic in drugs and poisons, 
combat of disease, relief of disaster, 
protection of fisheries, seals, birds, 
exploitation of scientific researches, 
etc. The possibility of conflict at all 
these points of contact suggests the 
desirability of established tribunals and 
procedure for adjudication and settle- 
ment. 


Necessity For Mutua. 
UNDERSTANDING 
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that the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice will contribute to 
the maintenance of the world’s peace 
in three ways: 
4 (1) In its decision of disputes and 
a: vexed questions as they arise; 
ee (2) In its building a cumulating 
B*. body of international case law; 
and 
(8) In its facilitating the settlement 
Se of problems directly handled 
by the Foreign Offices. 
Each of these three contributions is 
possible, although the Court has only a 
limited jurisdiction which for twenty- 
six of the forty-seven signatories cannot 
be said to be compulsory. It is quite 
unnecessary to exaggerate the pros- 
pects, therefore, in order to maintain 
that the Court promises to render 
distinct service within its limited field. 
(1) In the judgments which it will 
render in cases submitted to it, its 
utility is obvious. In the one con- 
tested case which has come before it, 
to date—the Kiel Canal dispute be- 
tween Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Poland on the one hand 
and Germany on the other hand—the 
decision of the Court put at rest a 
controversy which the Foreign Offices 
had failed to settle through many 
months of negotiation. It seems prob- 
able that many other cases of a similar 
nature will arise in the future, and 
the Court’s handling of them is dis- 
tinctly provided for in many treaties. 
Twenty-one states have accepted the 
optional clause of the Protocol confer- 
ring compulsory jurisdiction in speci- 
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T may reasonably be anticipated fied groups of cases, and numerous 


other treaties like the minorities treaties 
and the recent conventions promul- 
gated by League of Nations conferences 
confer additional jurisdiction on the 
Court. 


VALUE oF Apvisory OPINIONS 


It is fortunate, however, that we do 
not need to await acute and ripened 
controversy for the Court’s service to 
be availed of. It may give advisory 
opinions at the request of the Council 
or Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Our experience to date indicates that 
this may prove a big enlargement of 
the Court’s opportunity for service. 
Eight questions have been submitted 
by the Council during the first two 
years, and in seven instances the opin- 
ion of the Court has been an important 
factor in the settlement of existing 
differences. It seems probable that 
the Council will continue to exercise its 
competence to request such opinions, 
as differences arise before it. 

The Court has clearly shown that its 
jurisdiction to give advisory opinions 
will be exercised in a thoroughly judi- 
cial manner. Indeed there can be no 
doubt about this since the refusal in 
1923 to give an opinion on the Eastern 
Carelian question. The doubts that 
existed i in the beginning as to how these 
opinions might be given ought to be 
thoroughly dissipated by the Court's 
action in framing the rules of Court, by 
its refusal to give an opinion in the one 
case, and by its procedure in the seven 
cases in which opinions have been 
handed down. For each of the seven 
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opinions has involved the settlement of 
an issue which has arisen in practical 
affairs; in each case the Court has heard 
thorough argument on behalf of all 
interests that requested to be heard; 
in each case the judges have taken 
time for careful deliberation; and in 
each case the whole proceeding has 
been public in such a way as to fasten a 
feeling of responsibility on the judges. 
Under these circumstances, it seems 
quite idle to make the oft-repeated 
statement that the Court does not 
exercise a judicial function in giving 
advisory opinions. 

It is true that the larger political 
questions about which nations might 
go to war will not generally come be- 
fore the Court. But most of these 
involve legal phases, also, and fre- 
quently a wise handling of some sub- 
sidiary legal problem may contribute 
to the pacific handling of the political 
situation. War is often the result of 
the statesman’s having no expedient 
at hand to try. The Court offers that 
expedient, at least with reference to 
the legal questions usually incident 
to major disputes. 

Moreover, the successful handling of 
disputes which are susceptible of legal 
formulation will tend to reduce the 
number of points of international 
friction and will increase general con- 
fidence in the efficacy of peaceful 
settlement. As the decisions and opin- 
ionf accumulate, therefore, willingness 
to/resort to the Court should grow and 
e range of its action should widen. 


YPPORTUNITY TO PERMANENT 
Bopy or Case LAw 


(2) It is the chief advantage of a 
permanent staff of judges that their 
work together will tend to build tradi- 
tions for the Court, will enable them to 
develop a technique of working to- 
gether, and will infuse continuity into 
the results of their work. Useful as 


have been the tribunals of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration in the eight- 
een cases which were handled by them, 
few traditions grew up about their 
work, and except for the functioning of 
their permanent Bureau, each arbitra- 
tion was more or less unique. The 
arbitrators were usually compelled to 
work out their own methods of proce- 
dure, though the various compromis 
more or less followed the same mould. 
The opinions had few common threads 
running through them, also. So that, 
while the opinions and awards in the 
eighteen cases do constitute an impor- 
tant contribution to international law, 
they represent no systematic effort to 
that end. 

The judges of the new Court have a 
greater opportunity for continuous 
effort to produce a body of case law. 
In certain fields, like that of protect- 
ing minorities, they will undoubtedly 
handle related problems. Two of the 
opinions already handed down related 
to the Polish Minority Treaty, for in- 
stance. The judges’ nine-year terms 
and their freedom from other duties 
should enable them to do their work 
systematically also. 

The opinions of the Court should in 
time build a structure of international 
constitutional law which will add 
greatly to the efficiency of existing 
international institutions. The first 
three opinions of the Court related to 
the functioning of the International 
Labor Conference and gave it solutions 
of problems which threatened its use- 
fulness. In the same way, the opinion 
about the Tunis-Morocco dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and France gave 
an authoritative interpretation of lan- 
guage in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as it applied to that dispute; 
and the two opinions concerning the 
Polish Minority Treaty helped to 
define the extent of the Council’s 
competence under all the minority 
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treaties. Not only the various organs 
of the League of Nations, but also other 
bodies like the Institute of Agriculture 
and the Universal Postal Union may 
find themselves aided by being able to 
submit legal tangles to the Court 
through the proper channels. 

The much-discussed provision in the 
Statute of the Court, that decisions of 
the Court are not to become binding as 
precedents, does not stand in the way 
of the Court’s building this new edifice 
of international law. For this provi- 
sion merely excludes the application of 
the Anglo-American doctrine as to the 
binding force of precedent. It means 
that the civil-law as opposed to the 
common-law approach is to be followed, 
by which new cases are not controlled 
by past decisions. In practice, it 
seems probable that the Continental 
lawyers who have the civil-law ap- 
proach and the American lawyers who 
have the common-law approach reach 
approximately the same results. At 
any rate, the Court is not precluded 
by this Article in its Statute from 
pyramiding its doctrines, nor from 
following out with reasonable con- 
tinuity certain lines of decision. 

In this connection, reference may be 
made to the importance of not exagger- 
ating the difference between arbitration 
and adjudication. A notion has re- 
cently been current in America that 
the former necessarily involves a larger 
element of compromise and that arbi- 
trators do not feel themselves bound by 
law, while adjudication involves only 
the automatic application of ready- 
made law by judges who are not legis- 
lators and who operate more or less 
mechanically within fixed limitations. 
If there is some truth in this, it is 
nevertheless generally true that the 
two processes do not greatly differ. 
In both, trained lawyers will feel bound 
to follow ascertained law in most cases, 
and in both trained minds will travel 


the same roads to “find” the law that 
is applicable. Our recent history does 
not bear out the distinction as it is 
frequently expressed in America. 


Alp To THE ForEIGN OFFICES 


(3) The existence of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice has a 
wider influence, however, than that of 
the Court’s direct contributions. For 
it constitutes an important political 
fact which the Foreign Offices must 
take into account in their own labors, 
even when they do not shift their 
responsibility to the Court. ‘Thus it 
seems probable that public opinion 
will insist that attempts be made at 
judicial settlement in many cases, and 
such insistence will be in itself a factor 
tending to produce agreement. It 
may also be true that a proposal by one 
party to a dispute that the Court be 
used, will tend to make agreement 
easier. In other words, one more 
expedient, one more proposal, one 
more piece of machinery stands be- 
tween the peoples and war. A new 
ground for continuing discussion exists, 
and in some instances it may give the 
diplomats the instrument of delay and 
of definition which will enable them to 
forestall breaks. 

Several recent instances illustrate the 
value of the Court from this point of 
view. Late in 1923, when a Jugo-Slav 
attaché was attacked in Bulgaria, the 
Bulgarian Government at once pro- 
posed resort to the Court to determine 
the amount of the indemnity to be paid; 
and though no such resort was agreed 
upon, the proposal did lend a point for 
deliberation when the atmosphere of 
discussion was tense. So in the dis- 
pute between Switzerland and France 
concerning the abolition of the free 
zones in Upper Savoy, late in 1923, 
Switzerland proposed the submission 
of the dispute to the Court, and thus 
created a new area for discussion. 
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While independent arbitration seems 
to have been decided upon, even this 
is result was probably reached more 
easily because the Court existed and 
could figure in the proposals made. 

But the references to the Court in 


nt the negotiations at the time of the 
a Corfu crisis are most instructive. 
of Throughout that troubled period, the 
or existence of the Court and its readiness 
val to be availed of was a factor tending 
ist toward the continuance of calm dis- 
rs, cussion and the drafting of possible 
“ir compromises. Practically every scheme 
it of settlement proposed included some 
on provision for the aid of the Court. 
at And the settlement proposed by the 
id } Council of the League and adopted by 
or the Conference of Ambassadors pro- 
It vided for the Court’s determination 
le of the amount of the indemnity to be 
€ paid by Greece to Italy. This provi- 
at sion was later dropped, and no ques- 
re tion was sent to the Court. A struggle 
e in the Council of the League about the 
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proposal to request the Court for an 
interpretation of the Covenant ended 
in the Council’s creating a special 
committee of jurists for that purpose. 
Tracing through the entire negotia- 
tions, it seems indisputable that the 
existence of the Court increased the 
general confidence in the possibility of 
a peaceful settlement and made it more 
difficult for Italy to remain in Corfu 
in defiance of world opinion. 

So the Court’s contribution is not 
limited to what the Court does—it 
includes also what the Foreign Offices 
do as a consequence of the Court’s 
existence, in their own handling of 
international differences. 

In these three ways, then, the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice serves the world today as an 
agency for the promotion of peace. 
If it may not be hailed as a substitute 
for war, it can at least be welcomed 
as a support for the peace of the 
future. 
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N one word I can tell you what I 

really represent in this volume, and 
that is that well-known article, the 
average mind. I deal with the women 
of the League of Women Voters from 
all over this country and we are quite 
happy to be classified by experts as 
- that important body, the average mind, 
: because we realize that in all these 
problems we represent exactly what 
the patient does to the doctor. Our 
} : reactions are quite important to the 
whole problem. 

It has always been a matter of in- 
terest to me, historically, that a very 
simple statement about actual hap- 
penings has often made clear to the 
average mind what the trouble was all 
about. I often think of John Hamp- 
den refusing to pay the royal tax be- 
cause he thought the king had no right 
to ask him, and that one thing made 
clear to the average citizen of England 
that it was not just that there should 
be taxation without representation. 

The Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice represents in this whole prob- 
lem just such an important and sig- 
nificant fact. We do know that it is 
very limited in scope. We know that 
it has no compulsory jurisdiction. We 
know that it has no force to put its de- 
cisions into effect and we know it is a 
matter of choosing to go before it in each 
particular case, even should the United 
States desire to adhere to it. Some 
people have wondered why it was that 
women and churches and universities 
and federations of labor and Y. W. C. 
A.’s and organizations everywhere have 
displayed such interest and _ such 
enthusiasm in imploring the Senate to 
permit the United States to join this 
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Court, and I am quite sure that there 
are some experts who think that the 
simple reason is that they are being 
misled in the matter. We are very 
much used to that somewhat vague- 
minded group that think that, because 
peace is the reverse state to the state 
of war, all we have to do is to support 
peace everywhere and in that way we 
shall secure something that will be a 
substitute for war. 


ARBITRATION 


We really have learned better than 
that and we have come to believe that 
some form of machinery is the essential 
thing. We believe in conferences on 
international disarmament by agree- 
ment. We believe in economic con- 
ferences which will stabilize the finan- 
cial situation and bring economic 
health to nations. We believe in all 
of these manifold activities. We be- 
lieve in conferences to discuss the out- 
lawry of war, the control of the com- 
mercial manufacture of arms and the 
elimination of all causes of war. 
These are priceless aids to peace. 
They have great spiritual as well as 
great practical value, and it is true that 
without the spirit we shall not succeed 
in making any machine function. But 
these aids become almost dangerous if 
they obscure the fact that they are not 
a substitute for war, and may I say 
quite frankly that to the average mind 
there is just one substitute and it is 
contained in the principle of arbitra- 
tion. 

We need not make any fine distinc- 
tions between legal decisions and those 
obtained by arbitration. The point 
is the principle. In any contest, you 
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can fight or you can arbitrate—and 
that is really the point involved in the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. When we once understand 
that, we shall understand a good many 
other things besides. If as an indi- 
vidual we agree in advance that we 
shall state our differences before some 
impartial body, we have given up a 
small fraction or sometimes quite a 
large fraction of our individual liberty, 
and I do not think we should blind 
ourselves to the fact that when we 
enter such a court, however limited, we 
do that perilous thing and resign some- 
thing of the so-called national sov- 
ereignty. We should face the fact and 
we may dec ide that we are becoming 
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roy 
the outlaw of international society; that 
is what we really are if we stand upon 
the fact that this sovereignty can never 
be sacrificed. 


AMERICAN JUSTICE | 


I believe in the American passion 
for justice. It is the real thing. 
Above other countries we have this 
passion. If it is so, we shall certainly 
go ahead in that line which brings 
justice for other countries besides jus- 
tice for our own. There was a great 
American saint who reminded us of 
this fact—‘Our intellectual sympa- 
thies must necessarily be limited. 
Our moral sympathies are universal. 4 
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+43 HE people of the United States, 
a speaking through their duly 
elected representatives, for over a 
generation urged upon the world the 
ty | establishment of a World Court for the 
. Settlement of International Disputes. 
In 1899, Secretary Hay instructed the 
American delegates to the First Hague 
Conference to present a plan for an 
international tribunal of a permanent 
character. Secretary Root instructed 
the American delegates to the second 
Hague Conference held in 1907, 
follows: 


It should be your effort to bring about in 
the Second Conference a development of 
the Hague Tribunal into a permanent tri- 
bunal composed of judges who are judicial 
officers and nothing else, who are paid ade- 
quate salaries, who have no other occupa- 
tion, and who will devote their entire time 

to the trial and decision of international 
causes by judicial methods and under a 
Sense of judicial responsibility. 


as 


While the project was not adopted, 
owing to the inability of the Conference 
to agree as to a satisfactory method of 
selecting judges, the American dele- 
gates reported: “A little time, a little 
patience, and the great work is accom- 
plished”; and President Roosevelt re- 
garded this difficulty of agreement 
upon a method of selecting judges as 
“plainly one which time and good tem- 
per will solve.” 

From that day until the present 
_ World Court was actually established, 
_ [I know of no responsible American who 
opposed the American policy of estab- 

lishing a permanent World Court for 
the judicial settlement of of disputes be- 


tween nations. 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


RepuB.icans Favor Court 

I am not familiar with the platforms 
of the Democratic party, but I do know 
that for over twenty years the Re- 
publican party in its platforms has 
specifically committed itself to the es- 
tablishment of such a Court. 

I call your particular attention to the 
plank adopted by the Republican Con- 
vention held in Chicago in June, 1920, 
which reads as follows: 

The Republican party stands for agreement 
among the nations to preserve the peace of the 
world. We believe that such an international 
association must be based upon international 
justice, and must provide methods which shall 
maintain the rule of public right by the de- 


velopment of law and the decision of impartial © 


courts, and which shall secure instant and 
general international conference whenever 
peace shall be threatened by political ac- 
tion, so that the nations pledged to do and 
insist upon what is just and fair may exer- 


cise their influence and power for the pre-' 


vention of war. 


The language is general, but you will 
note that it favored an international 
association “‘based upon international 
justice,” and which “must provide 
methods which shall maintain the rule 
of public right by the development of 
law and the decision of impartial 
courts.” Read that language in the 
light of the historic position of the Re- 
publican party, read it in the light of 
the action taken by American delegates 
to the two Hague Conferences, acting 
under the instructions of Republican 
Presidents, and can there be any doubt 
that it meant, and was understood to 
mean, that the Republican party fa- 
vored the establishment of a World 
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Court of Justice? 


OBLIGATION OF UNITED States Towarp Wortp Court 


Moreover, there are 
further facts which make it very diffi- 
cult for Republicans to equivocate as to 
the meaning of the pledge, or to justify 
the failure of a Republican Administra- 
tion to join, under proper safeguards, 
the World Court that has since been 
established. The plank was drafted 
by the Honorable Elihu Root, the very 
same gentleman who, as Secretary of 
State, gave the instructions to our 
delegates which I have already quoted, 
and who subsequently was a member of 
the commission that prepared the 
framework upon which the World 
Court has since been erected. His 
attitude was matter of public record, 
his views well known to all. 

Insofar as Republicans are con- 
cerned, this, then, is the situation: 
For twenty years we have advocated 
the establishment of a World Court. 
Our last National Convention, without 
amendment and unanimously, adopted 
a plank looking to the establishment of 
such a Court, drafted by a distin- 
guished Republican who, by a strange 
coincidence, subsequently found him- 
self in a position where he played an 
active part in preparing the plan to 
carry out the specific pledge, which he 
had drafted, and which his party had 
accepted. Under the circumstances, 
it is difficult for me to see how the Re- 
publican party, as a party, can, as a 
matter of good faith and honor, refuse 
to support the proposition that the 
United States should become a member 
of the only World Court which is in 
existence, or is ever likely to be in exist- 
ence, unless there are sound and com- 
pelling reasons which would justify 
such a change of attitude, or unless 
other nations should refuse to accept 
such reasonable modifications as our 
government might suggest. This, in- 
deed, is the position taken by Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge, and by 
such leading Republicans as Secretaries 
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Hughes and Hoover, and that distin- 
guished Republicaz statesman, Mr. 
Root, who, while all of his suggestions 
were not adopted relative to the crea- 
tion of the World Court, still holds that 
the Court is established on a sound and 
permanent basis, and that the United 
States cannot refuse to join without 
repudiating the position which it has 
taken for over a generation. 


Court 1s 
Destroy Ir? 


Yet, there are Republicans who, 
while professing to favor an interna- 
tional court of justice, strongly oppose 
the United States becoming a member 
of the present Court. They would set 
up a new court, built on pretty much 
the same lines as the existing structure, 
but with certain differences which, to 
my mind, do not appear to be funda- 
mental. Certainly they do not justify 
so radical a program, particularly when 
it may well be possible to meet some of 
their main objections by less drastic 
action. 

The present Court is established; its 
judges have been named; it has been 
functioning for over two years; it has 
rendered a number of important de- 
cisions, and has a number of other very 
important cases pending. What rea- 
son on earth is there to suppose that the 
forty-six nations, who have created this 
Court and subjected themselves to its 
jurisdiction, will at our invitation scrap 
all that has been accomplished, dismiss 
the judges, wipe out the Court, and 
then adopt a plan which, for all that 
appears, may not even command the 
united support of the American people? 

It has always seemed to me that the 
reservations proposed by Secretary 
Hughes, to wit, that our adhesion shall 
not be taken to involve any legal rela- 
tion to the League of Nations; that the 
United States shall be permitted to 
participate in the election of judges; 
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_ that the United States shall pay its 
_ share of the expenses of the Court; and 
that the statute for the Permanent 

je ) Court of International Justice shall not 

_ be amended without the consent of the 
Senate of the United States, afford 
ample protection to the rights of the 
as United States and to the position taken 

by our people in respect of the League 

of Nations. 

I have little sympathy or patience 
rith the objection that the present plan 
jis defective, in that it does not provide 
for compulsory jurisdiction. I, myself, 
would view compulsory jurisdiction 
with equanimity; but if the unvarying 
attitude of the Senate of the United 

States in the past means anything, it is 

perfectly sure that the United States 

will not accept compulsory jurisdiction, 
and we are foreclosed, therefore, from 

a _ urging this objection as a reason for our 

refusal to participate. 

ged a: Nor can I attach any real importance 

i _ to the complaint that in the Assembly 
of the League the British Empire will 

have more than one vote. No nation 
may have more than one judge. The 
Council is so constituted that it is cer- 

. tain that the United States and the 

Empire will surely have one 

‘representative on this Court. After 

that, the sole interest of the United 

- States, of Great Britain and of the 

_ British Dominions, will be to select 

_ able and well-fitted judges. Looking 
at it from that standpoint, why should 
any American object to the fact that 
those who are most familiar and most 
sympathetic with our whole conception 
of law and system of jurisprudence 
should have additional influence, as 
compared with other nations, in the 
selection of these judges? 


A Wet.i-GROUNDED 


An argument entitled to more serious 
consideration is, that this Court is not 
in the true sense a World Court, but a 
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League of Nations Court, created Vv 
the League of Nations, whose judges 
are elected by the League, and which 
has fa particularly intimate relation 
that body, owing to the provision 
tlfat it is called upon to render advisory 
yinions as to the proper interpretation 
f the various covenants and treaties to 
which the members of the League of 
Nations are signatories. In this con- 
nection, it is urged that the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations will 
almost inevitably develop a solidarity 
and self-consciousness which is bound 
to color and affect their action, even 
when sitting as electoral bodies for the 
selection of judges; and that in render 
ing advisory opinions the Court will not 
be sitting in a strictly judicial capacity, 
but may well approach the problem 
from the standpoint of international 
politics and diplomatic tradition. /Pro- 
fessor Hudson’s statement as to the 
attitude of the Court in the matter of 
the advisory opinions that have already 
been demanded of it, should go a long 
way towards dissipating the latter con- 
tention. Moreover, though it does not 
appear to me at all necessary, the 
United States Government might make 
it entirely clear that it assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the position taken by 
its representative on the Court when 
the Court is sitting as an advisor. 

The first proposition, however, in 
view of the well-settled attitude of our 
people towards the League of Nations, 
cannot, as a practical proposition, be so 
lightly dismissed. While, to me, the 
argument is not convincing, it is un- 
deniable that it has influenced many 
people, and certainly some who are in a 
position to retard and obstruct what I 
believe is the proper course for us to 
pursue. 


The answer to their objection would © 


seem to be that the members of the 
Assembly and Council do not sit in 
those bodies as individuals but as the 
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d by diplomatic agents of their government. 
They are not representatives in the 
vhich sense that a member of Congress or a 
member of the House of Commons is a 


il representative, and when they speak or 
isory yote are not voicing their individual 
ition opinions or judgment, but the opinion 
es to and judgment of their government. 
e of Under those circumstances, it is diffi- 
con- cult to see how the Assembly and 
and Council could develop the self-con- 
will sciousness, the individuality and soli- 
rity darity of the ordinary legislative body, 
und | or be in any way influenced in selecting 
ven the judges of this Court by the motives 


the and psychology that would influence 


ler: the ordinary legislative body on such 
not |  anoccasion. They would much more 
ity, resemble a Council of Ambassadors 
em than a representative assembly. This 
nal suggests a further thought. 

ro- Would it not be possible, in order to 
he completely meet the objection that this 


of is a League of Nations Court—and 
when all is said and done, this argu- 


dy 

ng {- ment may be sufficiently persuasive to 
n- keep the United States out—would it 
ot not be possible, I repeat, to suggest to 


he the other nations that the selection of 
+ judges in the future should be en- 


ce 
e- trusted, not to the Assembly aad Coun- 
y cil of the League of Nations, but to 


n diplomatic representatives of the signa- 

tory Powers sitting in two groups, each 
n constituted along the lines of the pres- 
rs ent Council and Assembly of the 
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League of Nations? 
objections to this proposition, and if it 


were adopted, the last defense of those ai 


who oppose our adhesion to the World 
Court would be down. “Tweedledum 


and Tweedledee,” you may say, and ~ 
would the United States be justified in _ 
asking all the other nations to make _ 
such a change for apparently so little 


reason? Perhaps not. And yet, as 
matters now stand, the issue is in 
doubt. The people during the coming 
months are going to be concerned with 
domestic issues, the World Court may 
be pushed aside and overlooked, and 
its opponents may well be successful. 
As a Republican, I want to see my 
party keep faith. As an American, I 
want to see my country true to the pol- 


icy which it initiated and once more | 


reassume the leadership of those na- 
tions who desire the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. I 


want the United States to join the 


World Court on the basis suggested by 
President Harding and _ Secretary 
Hughes; but in order to accomplish the 
all-important result, I would be willing 
to make every further reasonable 
concession to meet honest and sincere 
objections, to clear up existing misun- 
derstandings, to sweep away preju- 
dices, and then, if there is still opposi- 
tion, to present to the American people 
a clean-cut issue and to hear a united 
and I believe an affirmative answer. 


I see no practical _ 
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these words have been written on the 
wall in such burning letters that he who 
runs may read, but can any of us say 
they have been applied? Rather up to 
now with rare exceptions, covetousness, 
distrust, fear, and revenge have ruled 
the world and have too often been 
given the high sounding titles in poli- 
tics of patriotism and national honor. 
We are frequently told that patriotism 
and national honor demand this and 
require that at the price of wars and 
killing our neighbors, when often if we 
looked at the matter from the point of 
loving our neighbor as ourselves—not 
more than ourselves, as some extreme 
pacifists would have us do—we should 
exclaim in the great words of Burke: 


This is not the thing I would purchase 
nor that the price I would pay. 


There has so far been no desire, and 
little effort, made to apply this com- 
mandment to international politics. 
It has been pushed aside in favor of 
what the Germans used to call “real 
politik”—practical politics—but I 


think that looking at the history of the 


in the permanence of peace, no confi- 
dence in the love of the man or the 
nation next door, and therefore the 
maxim—do unto your neighbor as you 
think he would do unto you and do it 
first—is the one more frequently acted 
upon. 


Tue Necessary oF 


Now 4 trust I am not going to be 
considered as throwing cold water on 
any plans or proposals for world peace 
that may be put forward, if I say that 
the establishment of peace on a perma- 
nent footing really depends more on the 
mentality, on the attitude, on the heart 


of mankind generally with regard to the’ 


methods of dealing with international 
affairs, than on those methods them- 
selves. 

It seems to me that this mentality, 
this attitude, this feeling of heart, will 
be regulated only by the two great 
primitive passions of love and fear. 

There are times when I despair of 
love of our neighbors becoming so rul- 
ing a passion that the nations of the 
world will allow themselves to be 
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HE question of maintaining peace past ten years it can hardly be said p 

_ & throughout the world and how it that, had this commandment been ap- 

a “can best be accomplished is answered, plied, it could have ended in results 

| think, in just five words. They are more disastrous for Germany than 
not very new. They are about nine- her “real politik.” One might have s 
teen hundred years old, but they are as_ thought that the aftermath of the war r 
true today as they were then and will would have disgusted not only Ger- f 
be true forever. They are: “Love many but the world generally with the f 
thy neighbour as thyself.” old plan of “let him take who has the . f 
Could we get not only individuals power and let him keep who can.”” So ( 
but also nations to apply them in their long as that commandment rules the : 
mutual relations, covetousness, mis- world rather than the other, most of ’ 
trust, fear, revenge—all the base things our efforts to produce peace will be t 
in the heart of man which cause wars— vain, because down in the heart of ( 
would disappear. For 1900 years humanity at large there is no real belief 
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guided by it to the extent that they 
will rather sacrifice a national interest 
or a national point of honor than go in 
to kill their neighbor in order to vindi- 
cate such interest or point of honor. 
And then I begin to think that fear may 
prove the ultimate solution. 


Tue Fear or ExtIncTion 


Now there is only one fear that will 
so weigh with a nation seized with the 
passion for patriotic war and that is the 
fear of the certainty of complete and 
final extinction. If any nation or 
fraction of a nation knew that it was 
only marching to complete destruction 
and defeat, it would hesitate to go into 
war on those conditions. Looking at 
the whole question I am sometimes 
disposed to wonder whether a theory 
propounded, if I remember right, in a 
most interesting book which I read 
many years ago, The Law of Civilization 
and Decay, by Mr. Brook Adams, is not 
correct. 

Unless my memory fails me, the 
theory of this book amounts to this: 
that civilization increases when the 
means of attack are superior to the 
means of defence, because then strong 
centrally governed Powers arise which 
are able to produce law, discipline, and 
order over vast areas of the world, and 
this conduces to progress and civili- 
zation; whereas, when defence is 
stronger than attack, numbers of small 
states arise which quarrel among them- 
selves and produce chaos and decay. 
The principal examples given to sup- 
port this theory are these. When the 
powers of defence of barbaric states 
became for one reason or another 
stronger than the powers of attack of 
the Roman Empire, they eventually 
overcame that great centre of law, 
discipline, and order, and produced a 
chaos in Europe which went on through 
the Middle Ages. Then suddenly an 
invention was made which again gave 
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the initiative to attack and so laid the 


foundations for the great centralized _ 


Powers of modern times which, al- 


though they have warred from time to 
time, have at least permitted the artsof => 
civilization and science to increase _ 
within their own territories by eliminat- _ 


ing the little predatory states and 
robber barons of the Middle Ages. 
That invention was the use of gun- 


powder to which, sofarasI remember, __ 


Mr. Adams traces the origin of our 
civilization of today. Now when I 


have despaired of the world being ruled © up, 


by the passion of love, I have some- 
times turned to this theory with a 
lingering hope. Will not ‘some day 
some weapon of destruction so com- 
plete and violent in its methods be 
discovered as to make wars simply 
useless? If, for instance, a way could 
be found by which by pressing a button 
a current of electricity could be released 
so intense and powerful that it would 
destroy a whole army corps in a second 
or two, I imagine that it would be very 
difficult to get men to fight against it— 
so wars would end. The possessor of 
such an invention would for good or 
for ill possess the world and be able to 
impose his own form of pax Romana if 
he so wished in every quarter of the 
globe. That is one kind of peace that 
may come some day, but I am not sure 
that the remedy might not be worse 
than the disease. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ARBITRATION - 


The only other way that I can see is 
that nations out of a real desire for 
peace, springing from the passion of 
love for humanity, submit their dif- 
ferences to some process of law rather 
than to war. It is a cheering thought, 
that, to the best of my recollection, no 
nation has ever attempted to upset by 
force an arbitral award of a Court to 
which it had previously submitted. It 
was felt instinctively that that would 
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not ” owen the game. Submission 
to arbitration has, since the :days when 
the famous Alabama case was sub- 
mitted to arbitration by America and 
Great Britain and decided against the 
latter, become more and more common 
and in every case the award so far as I 
am aware has been accepted by both 
parties. Yet I remember the days 
when Gladstone was still attacked in 
England by patriots, who championed 
the honor of their country, for sub- 
mitting that case to arbitration instead 
of going to war. Nowadays I suppose 
there are few who remember the cir- 
cumstances of that case except students 
of history, but had England and 
America gone to war over it we should 
not have forgotten it for generations. 
Is there really such great difficulty in 
submitting causes of disputes to the 
arbitrament of law? I can hardly 
believe there is, and all previous ex- 
perience would go to show that these 
decisions would be observed by self- 
respecting nations for the reason that a 
country which refused to respect them 
would become a pariah among nations. 


PRINCIPLE OF LEGAL SETTLEMENT 


So far as I can judge after so short a 
sojourn in this country, the principle of 


visited upon the children. 


a les ton wr 
the 


legal settlement of disputes, which 


cannot be settled by diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, a principle for the mainte- 
nance of which the United States has 
always taken a leading part, is in- 
creasingly accepted. The majority of 
leaders of public opinion in America 
undoubtedly prefer the process of law 
for settling disputes to ordeal by battle. 
There may be divergences of opinion as 
to how this should be done, but the 
principle at any rate is very widely 
accepted. 

I cannot, therefore, but feel that once 
this great country, which can perhaps 
do more than any other to promote 
world peace, is agreed on the principle, 
a practical solution will not be long in 
coming and that we may hope that 
with the strong help of the United 
States another world war may be 
avoided. 

That will be the solution based on 
the Christian maxim of “Love your 
neighbour as yourself.” If we cannot 
get the solution that way, the ending of 
wars may ultimately be the result not 
of love but of fear, and God only knows 
what that solution will be, or how it 
will end, for the sins of the fathers are 
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The Movement Toward an International Court 


By Hon. Smeon D. Fess 
United States Senator fron Ohio 


N the past, and it may be in a degree 

in the future, war is inevitable. 
Even our own country has been a 
belligerent not less than six times in 
less than a century and a half of 
national existence. A review of the 
causes of these wars does not give 
conclusive proof that they could have 
been avoided. ‘Total disarmament has 
been urged on the one hand. Self-de- 
fense, a well-recognized first law, will 
not permit that remedy. 

Outlawing war, whatever that 
phrase may mean, and whatever means 
might be employed to do it, is another 
remedy frequently heard among groups 
today. I see no definite results from 
this vague pronouncement. 

No war to be entered by the nation 
except upon a referendum vote of the 
people is a much heralded method to 
prevent war. This view is based upon 
the allegation that war is more or less 
a pastime of rulers, politicians, or 
profiteers, or a combination of all of 
them. This remedy will not appeal to 
the thoughtful element of the country 
as workable. No one of the foregoing 
has ever greatly impressed any nation, 
especially our own. 

Arbitration of the dispute to avoid 
war has long been urged, and fre- 
quently employed with good results. 
It has been a favored method by the 
United States, which has endorsed it, 
and often employed it in the past 
fifty years successfully. It cannot be 
a wholly satisfactory procedure, since 
it makes the arbitrators advocates 
rather than impartial judges, and re- 
quires an umpire to break the dead- 
lock. It also must be excluded as a 
method when certain questions are 


involved. For example, while this 
country has been a long-standing ex- 
ponent of arbitration, it would never 
submit to arbitration of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which would be tantamount 
to surrendering it. Neither would any 
nation submit a question involving its 
nationality. Such questions as are 
regarded non-justiciable are not arbi- 
trable. However, arbitration which 
is temporary, in that when applied to 
the specific case it dies with the ad- 
justment, has been a great improve- 
ment over the arbitrament of the 


sword. 


Wars grow out of disputes over rights 
claimed by nations—especially where a 
nation claims the right to the exclusion 
of other nations. This may be a 
question of territory, of trade or other 
item of dispute which rests upon an 
allegation of facts. A second cause of 
war is policy, where a nation actuated 
from whatever motives of nationality 
undertakes to establish her policy— 
it may be of aggression in territory, 
trade, and influence, or it may be a 
policy of conquest. Still another cause 
is a difference that arises out of rights 
of nationals of one country sojourning 
in another, where a wrong visited upon 
him not infrequently lashes an entire 
nation into a storm of war-like fury. 
So long as these causes exist, nations 
will arm themselves for action. 

To remove these causes is the work 
of civilization—not of a day, a year, 
or generation, but of the century. 
This work must, as it does, enlist 
leaders of our times, and will operate 
through conventions or conferences, 


Causes oF Wars 
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and treaties with the announcement of 
declarations of principles, emphasized 
by speeches and writings, and carried 
out through arbitrations and media- 
tions, and finally by adjustments 
through judicial process. 

This body of sentiment, which will 
strengthen the love of peace and 
abhorrence of war, will be the founda- 
tion upon which will be built the struc- 
ture of international law, to be the 
ruling guide of conduct of nations one 
with the other. With this progress, 
overdeveloped armament can_ be 
avoided, burdensome war taxation 
relieved, and chances of war wonder- 
fully reduced, through the ending of 
foolish military and naval rivalries 
among nations. Under such rivalries 
in the past armaments had grown so 
powerful, taxes had become so burden- 
some, that nations were driven from 


sheer necessity to find relief. AN 
OrriciaL Errorts TowarpD 
DISARMAMENT 


_ The proposal to either disarm or 
limit armament presupposed an effort 
to both remove the causes of war 
between nations by a better under- 
standing, and also to provide a better 
way for adjustment than resort to 
armament. Disarmament and arbi- 
tration went hand in hand. The first 
real official effort to deal with dis- 
armament was in the Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899. While nothing definite 
in the direction of disarmament was 
reached, it was decided to create the 
convention for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, which was 
agreed upon. This convention was 
largely due to the influence of the Amer- 
ican delegate, Dr. Andrew D. White. 
It was ratified by our government 
September, 1900, with the following 
reservations: 


Nothing contained in this convention 
shall be so construed as to ei the 


- 


United States of America to depart from 
its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state; nor 
shall anything contained in the said con- 
vention be construed to imply a relin- 
quishment by the United States of its 
traditional attitude toward purely Amer- 
ican questions. 


This plan was not for actual court 
procedure by trained jurists, but 
rather negotiation between nations 
through their diplomats. 

The Conference of 1899 dealt only 
with principles, with no effort to set up 
the machinery of operation. It en- 
tered into but three conventions and 
made three declarations. The sub- 
jects of conventions were: 


1. For the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

2. Respecting the laws and cus- 
toms of war on land. 

8. Adoption of principles of the 
Geneva Convention. 

The declaration covered projectiles 
from balloons, the use of gases, and 
expanding bullets. Work of the Con- 
ference was limited to the mere an- 
nouncements of principles, with no 
pretension to provide for their opera- 
tion, save the first convention on 
settlement of international disputes. 
Here the delegates urged the following 
steps: 

1. On the maintenance of general 
peace. | 

2. On good offices and mediation. 

38. On international commissions 
of inquiry. 

4. On international arbitration. 

This latter division was discussed 
under three sub-heads: 

1. On the system of arbitration. 
2. On the Permanent Court of 


Arbitration. 
3. On arbitral procedure. 
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Much credit is due to Dr. White, our 
delegate, then Ambassador to Ger- 
many, for the final decision of this 


convention of international settle- 
ments. 
By 1904, President Roosevelt, 


greatly impressed with the importance 
of this work, urged a second Confer- 
ence, which was delayed until a later 
date in deference to Russia and Japan, 
then at war. 

By the time of the second Conference, 
1907, the inadequacy of arbitration 
methods for judicial settlements was 
apparent, and the international court 
idea was enlarged, so as to secure im- 


partial judgment from trained and 
permanent judges rather than biased 
negotiations from temporary diplo- 
mats. 

There was an increasing reluctance 
against turning over the national in- 
terests to some representative for 
negotiation. This reluctance was 
strengthened by the necessity that the 
decision would be rendered by arbi- 
trators from foreign countries trained 
under different laws and customs, with 
different ideas of national ideals, and 
with different languages oftentimes. — 

Different countries look upon inter- 
national law differently, interpret it 
variously and react to it accordingly. 
The inevitable vagueness of inter- 
national codes, due to the different 
viewpoint upon subjects of disputes, 
such as rights in international rela- 
tions, makes uniformity of interpre- 
tation difficult—if not impossible. 
This widely differing view between 
nations never was more apparent than 
today in Europe. 

BrGINNINGs OF Court IpEa 

By 1907 there was a well-defined 
conviction that the method of mere 
arbitration, although it has accom- 


plished good, could and should be su- 
perseded by the institution of a real 
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court where acting under the oaths 
judges can pass upon rights of coun- 
tries as upon the rights of individuals. 
As in the case of our Supreme Court, 
it would be feasible to establish a court 
of trained judges selected not as nego- 
tiators but trained jurists, who in time 
would develop a body of rules and deci- 
sions as a guide to international con- 
duct, backed up by a sound and intelli- 
gent public opinion, with the force in 
the world that our Supreme Court now 
exerts in our own country. 

The Second Hague Conference ac- 
cordingly expanded the ideas an- 
nounced by the first, and added several 
other conventions; instead of but three 
as in 1899, it agreed upon thirteen. It 
made an attempt to complete the world 
court idea. 

Our Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
acting under the direction of President 
Roosevelt, instructed the American 
delegation to propose a permanent 
court to be composed of judges who 
should act under a sense of judicial 
responsibility, which court should rep- 
resent the various judicial systems 
of the world. In accordance with this 
official direction, Joseph Choate, the 
head of the American delegation, intro- 
duced the proposition, and after weeks 
of consideration, a draft convention 
was adopted, consisting of thirty- 
five articles covering organization, 
jurisdiction, and procedure of a per- 
manent court of arbitral justice, leav- 
ing it to the nations to constitute the 
court through the usual diplomatic 
channels, after which an agreement was 
to be reached upon the appointment of 
the judges. 

Failure of the nations to agree upon 
the method of selecting the judges was 
the one item to prevent the operation 
of this world advance toward substi- 
tuting judicial process in the settlement 
of disputes for the brutal meth Fig 
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Notwithstanding this failure, the 
movement shows great progress. Be- 
tween 1899 and 1911, one hundred and 
thirteen obligatory general treaties of 
arbitration have been agreed to be- 
tween and among the signatory powers 
of the Hague Conference, and sixteen 
international controversies have been 
decided, notwithstanding the fact that 
the convention was not binding on any 
state. 


Active Leapersuip or U.S 


In this reform the United States has 
played the leading réle. It proposed 
the Court of Arbitral Justice in the 
first Conference, and after a powerful 
plea by Mr. White, when the Confer- 
ence was about to adjourn without 
action, a favorable decision was taken. 
It also proposed the World Court in the 
second Conference. 

We were the first nation to submit a 
controversy to the Tribunal. In addi- 
tion, through the lead of President 
Roosevelt, Germany submitted her dis- 
pute with Venezuela. Roosevelt took 
this position because the Monroe 
Doctrine was involved in Germany’s 
action in the Caribbean Sea. 

Very largely through the world-wide 
concern over the Russian-Japanese War 
and President Roosevelt’s relation to 
it, having already urged the calling of a 
second Conference in 1904, the national 
platform of his party declared that 
year in “favor of the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbi- 
tration.” In 1908, the year following 
the second Conference in which this 
country took such conspicuous part, 
the platform again called attention to 
our part in the cause of international 
peace and commended the Hague Con- 


ference as follows: 


We endorse such achievements as the 
highest duty of a people to perform, and 
proclaim the obligation of further strength- 
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ening the bonds of friendship and good will 
with all the nations of the world. 


This same great political party de- 
clared in 1912 touching the world court 
idea as follows:> 


Together with peaceful and orderly de- 
velopment at home, the Republican party 
earnestly favors all measures for the estab- 
lishment and protection of the peace of the 
world, and for the development of closer 
relations between the various nations of 
the earth. It believes most earnestly in a 
peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and in the reference of all controversies 
between nations to an international court 
of justice. 


In 1916 this same party repeated its 
pledge as follows: 

We believe in the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, and favor the 
establishment of a world court for that 
purpose. 


This while war was raging in the Old 
World and just before we entered it, 
but at a time when we knew we could 
not remain out of the vortex. 

This series of pronouncements by 
at least one great political party in 
America was the definite fruitage of a 
sound conviction that, with modern dis- 
covery and invention, with the world 
becoming more of a_ neighborhood, 
and with interests newly developing, 
relations become closer; that with 
grounds for disputes multiplying, but 
means for adjustment also increasing, 
some method other than war must be 
inevitable if our civilization is to sur- 
vive. It was the natural conclusion of 
specific conditions rather than theories 
that face the world. 

The maintenance of general peace 
had become vital. This can be at 
least advanced by a willingness to 
make friendly settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, which is made possible 
by the solidarity of the society of civil- 
ized nations by the extension of the 
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empire of law and the strengthening of 
the sense of international justice, which 
would naturally suggest the logical 
step of an international court. This 
consummation had been made possible 
by the slow but gradual evolution of a 
body of conviction, stimulated by 
leaders of our civilization throughout 
the progress of the race; a belief that 
wars can be outlawed and peaceful 
methods employed to settle contro- 
versies which otherwise would produce 
war with all its attendant and long- 
suffering horrors. 

The recent Great War, the world’s 
greatest convulsion, revealed as noth- 
ing ever did the necessity of some sub- 
stitute. The fate of civilization de- 
manded it. 

The League of Nations was a specific 
proposal to this end. I need not here 
discuss this proposal. It would be 
both fruitless and perhaps out of place 
at this time. Suffice it to say that the 
proposal was not acceptable to the 
United States, as it went much further 
than any preceding step. 

Mr. Root, in an address accepting 
the Nobel Prize in 1912, seven years be- 
fore the proposal of the League Cove- 
nant, stated the position quite accu- 


‘ rately: 


The attractive idea that we now have a 
parliament of men, with authority to 
control the conduct of nations by legisla- 
tion, or an international police force with 
power to enforce national conformity to 
rules of right conduct, is a council of per- 
fection. The world is not ready for any 
such thing, and it cannot be made ready 
except by the partial surrender of the in- 
dependence of nati ns, which lies at the 
basis of the present social organization of 
the civilized world. Such a system would 
mean that each nation was liable to be 
controlled and coerced by a majority of 
alien powers. Human nature 
must have come much nearer perfection 
than it is now or will be in many genera- 
tions, to exclude from such control preju- 


dice, selfishness, ambition, and injustice. 
An attempt to prevent war in this way _ 
would breed war, for it would destroy local — 
self-government and drive nations to war 
for liberty. 


REJECTION OF LEAGUE PROPOSAL 


Consequently, in 1920, when the 
League proposal was before the country, 
the Democratic party under the leader- : 
ship of President Wilson pronounced | 
in its favor, whilethe Republican party, — 
long committed to the pacific settle- = 
ments of international disputes andthe __ 
concrete proposal of a world court, re- | 
sisted the League Covenant as danger- 
ous to the independence and sover- | 
eignty of the nation, but pronounced _ 
again its adherence to the world court | 
ideas as follows: 

We pledge the coming Republican ad- 
ministration to such agreements with other | 
nations of the world as shall meet the full __ 
duty of America to civilization and hu- ~ 
manity in accordance with American ideals, 
without surrendering the right of the 
American people to exercise its judgment __ 
and its ; ower in favor of justice and peace. __ 


It futher declared that any inter- 
national association to preserve the 
peace of the world must be based upon > 
international justice and must provide © 
methods which shall maintain the rule — 
of public right by the development of © 
law and the decision of impartial courts. 

It will be noted that while the League | 
Covenant was not accepted, the court — 
idea was. President Harding made 
his position very clear on the issue, by _ 
openly endorsing the world court idea | 
in conformity to the progress of pacific _ 
settlements of international disputes 
in which our country has stood on the —> 
front line, and especially with the pro- 
nouncements of the national platform 
in the last thirty years. | 

The long-standing and consistent | 
policy of this country in our foreign _ 
relations has ever emphasized our de- __ 
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sire to advance world peace, but never 
to interfere with relations between for- 
eign countries which do not affect us. 

We did announce and still sustain 
the Monroe Doctrine because it has a 
specific meaning to the peace of our 
own country. We also went to war in 
1898 on behalf of the suffering people 
of Cuba. Our unselfish motive is dis- 
played by our attitude toward Cuba, 
and in the Philippines. Our service in 
the World War was primarily for the 
defense of our rights on the sea, which 
involved our national honor as well as 
existence. At the close of the war we 
claimed no indemnity, sought no terri- 
tory and demanded no spoils. We 
concluded peace with the enemy and 
adjusted disputes with our associates 
arising out of the war. Upon the rep- 
resentation of both our associates, 
as well as Germany, we permitted a 
portion of our army to remain on the 
Rhine in response to their urgent solic- 
itation, in the interest of safety in the 
war-torn regions. 

Our country was somewhat divided 
upon how far we should go into Eu- 
rope’s international affairs. The peo- 
ple by an astonishing vote declined to 
accept the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. This was not to be interpreted 
that we were not to offer such helpful 
assistance to Europe in her great eco- 
nomic collapse as could be effectually 
rendered, provided it did not involve 
our own national safety. Hence our 
willingness to permit a representative 
to sit with the Reparations Commission 
for such advice and counsel as he could 
render which would be acceptable to 
Europe and which could not involve 
this nation in Europe’s quarrels. 


Unirep States ATTITUDE OF 
HELPFULNESS 
This also explains the calling of the 


Washington Arms Conference, which 
in three months saw agreement to end 
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naval rivalries, the reduction of war 
burdens and the lessening of the 
chances of war. It also saw the recog- 
nition of the political and territorial 
integrity of China, the open-door pol- 
icy in the Orient, the cancellation of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the 
composure of acute differences bet ween 
Japan and China, a program pro- 
nounced by European opinion as the 
most far-reaching for the peace of the 
world yet attained. 

Our attitude of helpfulness is further 
displayed by our position in the Near 
East in the Lausanne Conference where, 
while we were there as a spectator for 
such counsel and advice and influence 
for peace as could be rendered, we did 
not entangle ourselves in the meshes 
of European politics and we refused to 
become the umpire of age-long political 
and racial disputes. 

While not a member of the League 
of Nations, we do not hesitate to ex- 
tend good wishes and helpful counsel 
in various laudable efforts put forth by 
the League. For example, the organ- 
ized effort to regulate the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs 
under the guidance of the League, in 
the appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, appealed to this nation, which 
assigned Dr. Rupert Blue to act with 
the committee in an “unofficial and 
consultative” capacity. 

Like action was taken in the com- 
mission on general public health to con- 
trol epidemics, etc. The United States 
also assigned Miss Abbott of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to attend in an unoffi- 
cial and consultative capacity the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Traffic in 
Women and Children. Of course we 
could not officially take part in their 
economic conferences agenda of which 
contained subjects such as cancellation 
of the war debts, which we would not 
and could not discuss. Neither could 
we attend their conferences of premiers, 
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ir for no American delegate could be 
e armed with the equal authority of 
q- European premiers discussing questions 
al primarily European. The present situ- 
I. ation between France and Britain is 
of sufficient comment upon the wisdom of 
e this decision. 
ae) We did, however, offer to take part 
)- in an international commission to make 
e a survey of Germany’s ability to pay, 
e in the interest of clarity and definite 
decision upon which to unify the 
T world’s public opinion, which must be 
r divided so long as facts are in dispute. 
France’s declination to accept this pro- 
T posal closed the sdoor to us for the 


e time being. The results of what is 
d known as the Dawes Commission may 
$ be the open way for the economic re- 
0 covery of Europe. 

l This series of efforts is sufficient to 
indicate this country’s policy toward 
the Old World. 


Sreps TowarpD WELDING AMERICAS 
‘TOGETHER 


One of the cardinal principles of 
American foreign policy has been and is 
now to insure more cordial relations 
between all the American countries. 
: The Monroe Doctrine announcement 
was most significant. The successive 
steps to confirm it as worthy of world 
recognition are important. The Pan- 
ama Mission under Quincy Adams; the 
Treaty of New Grenada under Polk; 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty under Fill- 
more; the military gesture against 
France in 1863, when a French Empire 
was attempted in Mexico; and the 
Venezuela disputes first under Cleve- 
land and secondly under Roosevelt to- 
» | gether show the extent to which we 
would go for the protection against 
foreign interference of the more than a 
score of independent countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The proposed Pan-American Con- 
gresses, first in 1881 and again in 1889, 
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out of which grew the Pan-American 
Union with its important publication, 
ave other steps. 

The recent Central American Con- 
ference and the resulting agreement for 
a better understanding and greater 
unity of action, is in line with this pol- 
icy. The mission in conference in 
South America today is but one of 
many steps which have been taken to 
weld all the American nations into a 
co-operative group, acting for mutual 
welfare in the interest of all. This 
has been one of the missions of our 
government. 

This résumé is to show our leading 
if not controlling position toward peace 
in the world. We have pioneered in 
this field, have urged step by step, 
mediation, arbitration, and judicial 
process to avert the horrors of war. ok ; 


ADHERENCE TO Court Protoco 


We have stood for the development 
of international law, and are today the 
leading power and influence urging a 
codification of the same. We have 
consistently aided in the growth of a 
world public opinion to back up every 
agency for pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. While we have 
labored to remove the causes of war, 
we have also given our best efforts to 
ameliorate its horrors and, if possible, 
to provide a way to avert it while the 
causes still persist. 

In the light of this background, what 
should be our attitude toward the 
International Court recommended by 
Article XVI of the League Covenant, 
to carry out what America recommend- 
ed in the second Conference at the 
Hague in 1907? 

In accordance with this Article, an 
advisory committee of jurists was ap- 
pointed in 1920 to formulate the plans 
for the Court. When this committee 
of ten nations, France, Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Spain, the Nether- 
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lands, Norway, and Brazil met, the 
United States was represented by Elihu 
i Root, the foremost international mind 
: now living. This committee reported a 
draft statute to the Council which sub- 
mitted it to the member states of the 
League of Nations for action. Please 
note this was not submitted to the 
_ League for action, but to the nations 
which were members of the League to 
act in their individual and sovereign 
capacity. 
Thirty-five of them ratified the Court 
Protocol, and eleven more signed it. 
In September, 1921, the Council of 
the League proceeded to choose the 
eleven judges and four deputy judges. 
Among these John Bassett Moore was 
chosen from the United States, who is 
now a judge of the World Court, which 
has already heard cases, among them 
one involving Britain and France, and 
another on the Keil Canal involving 
ag France, Britain, Italy, and Japan vs. 
Germany. 


RECOMMENDATION OF PRESIDENT FOR 
Court 


_ The President has recommended to 
the Senate that our government ad- 
here to the Protocol, which means we 
_ will give our influence and support to 
Py “aaa Court as a means to settle inter- 
4 national disputes by judicial process 

pather than resort to war. 
; ’ It is consistent with our policy of the 
past fifty years. It is an additional 
a also an advanced step which would 
be taken by us without a dissenting 
- voice were it not recommended by the 
of Nations. To withhold our 
# support would be to ignore our long- 


standing and well-known efforts for 
peace and as a party repudiate our 
<a specific party pledges ‘of every presi- 
7 dential campaign siffce 1904, when first 
made largely through the influence of 
President Roosevelt. 


Thus far the objections heard are 


not convincing. Objection that it 
lacks power to enforce the findings 
made by those who properly objected 
to the League of Nations because it 
does provide force, has but little weight. 
Objection because parties are not com- 
pelled to resort to the Court for ad- 
judication is not conclusive, since we 
have not yet reached the stage of world 
understanding and interpretation of 
rights, obligations, and policies to sub- 
mit all questions, justiciable and non- 
justiciable, willy-nilly to a world court. 
The only available plan is to provide 
a court to which disputes may be sub- 
mitted, only when both parties agree 
to do so. The one and leading ob- 
jection, that adherence to the Protocol 
will put us into the League of Nations, 
would be sufficient grounds to defeat 
the proposal were it true. But of 
course this position is absurd. 

The Court, as has been shown, was 
established by a statute drafted by a 
committee which was submitted not 
to the League of Nations, nor to dele- 
gates of the League, but to the nations, 
members of the League to ratify as 
nations, individually, not as members 
of any covenant, open to all nations 
whether in or out of the League. 

The United States adhering to the 
plan would also sit as a nation, not asa 
member of any group of nations, in any 
sort of a League. 


If peace is to be desired, if pacific | 


settlements or international disputes 
are to be sought, if judicial process is to 
be preferred over war, then we should 
not hesitate to give our financial as 
well as our moral support to the plan, 
no matter whether the particular plan, 
altogether to the liking of our past 
efforts, emanates from us or from some 
other source, provided that adherence 
does not involve us in a plan of super- 
government such as the League of Na- 
tions, which fact is too obvious for se- 
rious discussion. 
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To doubly assure the country that 
he will not ignore his past pledges to the 
people, nor the ov erwhelming verdict 
of the same people on the “Solemn 
Referendum,”’ the President specifi- 
cally stated in his recommendation to 
the Senate that we adhere to the agree- 
ment and bear our share of the expense 
of the Court, that such adherence must 
not and will not involve the nation in 
any sort of obligation to or under the 
League of Nations. He also stated 
that judges should be selected with the 
consent of the United States, and its 
consent must be had to change any of 
me rules of the Court. 

The President stands today precisely 


where he stood in 1920 on the League 
issue, and on the Court to which there 
has never been objection offered until 
now. 

His proposal is but an added item in 
the program of the most brilliant for- 
eign policy, measured by problems met 
and overcome, in American history. 
If further reservation is needed to give 
more assurance that this is not a step 
into the League, let it be submitted to 
the Senate, and without doubt it will 
be accepted by the President. His 
concern is what the entire nation most 
yearns to accomplish, to lessen the 
chances of war. Reservations were 
made to our acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of the Hague Conferences, 
both the first and second, preserving 
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our traditional policy against entan- 
gling alliances. Reservations were also 
proposed to the League of Nations, for 
the same reason, and only the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Wilson defeated them, 


which oppositon led and, properly, 
to overwhelming rejection by the 
people. 


Any necessary reservation to remove 
all reasonable fear that this leads into 
the League would doubtless be accepted 
by the Senate and be ce:cainly agree- 
able to the President. His concern is 
not any pride of opinion, but he yearns 
with our people to accomplish some- 
thing in the interest of peace. If wars 
cannot be wholly avoided—as they can- 
not—at least the chances of war can be 
lessened, and their horrors can be miti- 
gated, by providing an agency of pacific 
settlement submitted to it by the con- 
tending parties, for adjustment in ac- 
cordance with the demands of justice 
and equity. 

This it would appear to me is the 
opportunity and here is the concrete 
proposal to serve humanity, an oppor- 
tunity that should be eagerly sought 
for reasons most obvious, rather than 
shunned from fears not apparent. The 
President’s purpose is well understood. 
The action of the Senate can easily be 
foreseen, and the verdict of the people 
acting on available information will be 
as definite as if it had already been 


rendered. 
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oe O human activity is more foolish 
than prophecy. If the prophet 
_ is right he gets no credit for it, and if he 
is wrong that fact is remembered 
against him forever. Having pointed 
- out this truth, I shall proceed—for who 
can refrain from being foolish at least 
once in a while?—to make not one 
prophecy but four. These four pre- 
dictions depend upon two very big 
“Tfs,” each of which in turn hangs upon 
the other. For clarity I shall postpone 
mention of the two latter until I have 
made my fourfold prophecy. It is: 

1. That the United States will eventu- 
ally adhere to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, under the Hard- 
ing-Hughes reservations. 

2. That the United States will also 
become a full-fledged member of the 
League of Nations. 

3. That the conception of the League 
as “‘having teeth” will disappear; and 
that future emphasis will be concen- 
trated on its function as a vehicle for 
centering and registering the moral force 
of the public opinion of the world. 

4. That within ten years’ time all 
efforts to secure further reparation pay- 
P ments or the collection of inter-Allied 
debts from unwilling debtors will have 
been abandoned as costing the world more 
than they are worth. 

The first part of the “If” upon 
which my prophecy depends, is as 
follows: 

There is hope for the future only 1F 
the new government of France proceeds to 
demonstrate an honest desire to secure 
and maintain the peace of Europe, and 
particularly, to permit Germany to live 
other than as a slave state. 
ane this in turn depends largely 
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upon the attitude of the United States 
in lending its aid to the execution of 
the Dawes Plan’s provisions. 

The European situation at this 
moment contains a better hope of a 
peaceful settlement than at any time 
since the Armistice. The French 
people have shown by the election that 
they are discouraged and frightened by 
the results of the Poincare policy. 
They now see, however dimly, that 
their government finance is facing a 
catastrophe which may destroy the 
value of the franc; and that the debacle 
might have taken place a few weeks 
ago had it not been for the intervention 
of J. P. Morgan and Company. They 
are also beginning to see that you can- 
not at the same time keep Germany 
economically prostrate and secure from 
her large sums in payment of repara- 
tions. Finally, the French are begin- 
ning to realize that a policy toward 
Germany which brings down upon 
them the antagonism of every other 
important Power in Europe, while it 
may prevent attack by the hereditary 
foe across the Rhine, may contain 
equally great dangers of its own. 


Tue Dawes PLAN 


At this, then, which perhaps deserves 
the much-abused phrase “the psycho- 
logical moment,” comes. the Dawes 
Plan. Naturally, those who are pro- 
Poincare claim that it is a justification 
of his policy. Those on the other side 
claim it proves the recent British 
attitude to have been correct. So far 
as I can see, the Dawes Plan is neither 
pro-French nor pro-German but pro- 
economics. 

It says to Germany: “Your inde- 


un 
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7" efforts to pay reparations 
having failed, you must now consent to 
a receivership which shall take over 
the most important aspects of your 


economic and financial organization.” 


It says to the Allies: “‘Germany can- 
not pay very much in each year, and 
can pay nothing at all unless her 
finances are reorganized by the aid of 
an outside loan. After this is done and 
she has deposited her reparations pay- 
ments in a bank within her own bor- 
ders, the problem of getting that 
money out of Germany is not up to her 
but to you. It must be done, more- 
over, without upsetting the exchange 
rate of the new German currency. 
No penalties are to be inflicted upon 
her in case you should prove unable to 
transfer these funds. And if this is the 
case and the payments begin to pile up 
in the bank, Germany is to be relieved 
of her obligation to pay until you have 
solved the transfer problem.” 

Everything depends, of course, on 
the way in which the Dawes Plan is 
carried out. If accepted as a whole it 
gives Germany the best chance for life 
she has had since 1918. But if drasti- 
cally modified by France because of her 
need, real or imaginary, for “guaran- 
tees,” the plan becomes merely one 
more of the long row of battered 


wrecks of hope along the shore of time. 


Wuere America Comes In 


Here is where America comes in. 
The United States is relied upon to 
furnish the bulk of the money for the 
German loan on which the Dawes Plan 
rests. One hundred fifty million dol- 
lars means next to nothing to us; but it 
is a mountain of gold to impoverished 
Europe. If we but choose, we have the 
power to insist that the loan shall be 
made only if the Dawes Plan is accepted 
in good faith and completely by France. 

The situation is strikingly similar to 
that in 1917. We entered the war at a 


ry 


time when our aid was nee 
essential to an Allied victory. We — 
could have made conditions then = 
which would have changed the whole m 
face of history. That network of 
secret treaties among the Allies, which | 
was a chief stumbling block to a just — 
peace in 1919, was in existence when - ; 
we entered the war; and its existence 
was known to important individuals in _ a4 
the government at Washington. Yet 
for some reason our government chose ad 
not to demand the abrogation of these — Sg 
treaties—an act to which the Allies 
would certainly have consented rather — 
than lose the war. The harm which 
our decision cost, everyone sees today. — 
Rarely does history afford a nation — 
the opportunity to make the same 
vitally important mistake twice; yet 1 : 
that is our situation now. It is for us ere 
to say whether the Dawes Plan shall be ig 
a reality or a sham, whether Europe __ 
shall be set upon the road toward bs 
recovery or shall continue to flounder r¥: 
in the abyss. : 


A New Tomorrow fe 


If we are intelligent about this me 
matter, if we insist that the sunrise of 
new hope which seems to be dawning 
over Europe is given a chance to be- — 
come the broad daylight of a peace — 
based on common sense and good will, - 
then I think the four terms of my _ 
prophecy have a good chance of being _ 
realized. Let me put them in the form 
of a picture of conditions as I believe — 
they will be a decade hence: 

First. Ten years from now the . 
United States will be a member of | 
the Permanent Court of International —__ 
Justice. 

We shall be in, both because that ; 
Court is an accurate expression of our | ae 
historic policy and because it will be 
transacting so much of the world’s _ 
business that we can’t afford to stay = 
out ‘ 
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Second. Ten years from now the 
United States will be a member of the 
League of Nations. 

So will Germany and Russia, and on 
terms of absolute equality with one 
another and with the rest of the 
Powers. We shall go in _ because, 
despite the talk about isolationist 
policy, the League is the most charac- 
teristically American idea ever put 
forward. In my judgment, the elec- 
tion of 1920 did not represent our views 
on the League. (In fact, it repre- 
sented our views on almost everything 
else.) Neither did the Senate irrec- 
oncilables represent the views, even of 
their own constituents. It is true that 
a huge propaganda against the League 
has been disseminated in America and 
has had an important effect; but there 
are any quantity of signs to show that 
the intelligent people in every com- 
munity, the ones who make what we 
call public opinion, are recovering from 
this poison gas barrage. 

Third. Ten years from now all 
thought of the League as a police force 
with men and guns behind it will have 
been superseded. 

It will have become primarily a de- 
vice for registering public opinion, and 
secondarily, one for doing international 
business. Perhaps in extreme cases it 
may enforce its decisions by means of 
an economic boycott. 

Fourth. Ten years from now the 
effort to prevent war will have passed 
out of the stage of sentimental propa- 
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ganda and the adopting of resolutions 
by those citizens who are never con- 
sulted when the crisis actually arises, 
and will have produced three definite 
activities. One of these will be the 
effort to secure national and _ inter- 
national legislation to make acts of war 
legally a crime. Another will be the 
effort to secure international arrange- 
ments for allocating the world’s 
dwindling stock of raw materials, and 
for dividing fairly the international 
markets. The third will be a study of 
the psychological factors in war and 
an attempt to discover what William 
James called a “moral equivalent” 
for it. 

Fifth. Ten years from now the 
exclusive responsibility of Germany for 
having started the Great War will be 
one of the exploded myths of history, 
supplanted by a general acceptance of 
the view that while some nations were 
less guilty than others, the war 
actually grew out of the economic and 
political organization of Europe, plus 
the psychological factor just referred to. 

Sixth. Ten years from now I be- 
lieve all attempts to collect future 
reparations from Germany, or to 
enforce continued payment of the 
inter-Allied war debts will have been 
abandoned as costing the world far 
more than they produced. 

If anyone disputes my prophecy I 
have what I, at least, regard as a 
crushing retort: wait ten years with 
me—and find out! 


Professor of History and International Relations, Swarthmore College 


ROFESSOR HUDSON in his arti- 

cle' has presented very convinc- 
ingly three reasons why he believes that 
the International Court of Justice will 
prove to be a useful institution. So 
convincingly has he presented his argu- 
ment in behalf of these three reasons 
that I do not consider it necessary to 
comment further upon them. I should 
like rather to present to you two addi- 
tional reasons why it appears to me 
that the International Court will prove 
to be a useful institution. The first of 
these is that it is the only organ of 
international government proposed at 
the present time which is wholly in 
accord with American ideals, and which 
therefore makes a very strong appeal to 
the people of the United States; and all 
the world is agreed that if the United 
States will become a member of the 
Court, the Court’s usefulness will be 
very greatly increased. The second of 
these is that the Court follows the 
American precedent of not relying for 
its sanction upon military or economic 
force. 

The appeal of the Court to Ameri- 
cans is due not only to its own intrinsic 
excellence, but also, and especially 
perhaps, because it is based upon the 
first and probably the most funda- 
mental ideal of the American Union; it 
is in fact—although a world court 
which the United States has not yet 
adopted—preéminently an American 
proposition. 


ARBITRATION METHODS OF 
Penn 


That great Anglo-American states- 
man, William Penn, the founder of the 


1See page 122. Eprror. 


The Court of as an 


Future Peace of Europe. Adozen years 
before the publication of this pamphlet, 
Penn had put into practice in the wilds 1 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ad- 
vocated an international court asearly 
as 1693, in his famous pamphlet en- 
titled An Essay on the Present and mat 


of Pennsylvania, among the Indians, 


Swedes, Dutch, and English of his 
colony, the rejection of military force me ag 
and the application of exclusively oe 
peaceful methods to the solution of in- | 


ter-racial and international problems. 
A hundred years after the time of 
Penn, the Constitutional Convention, 
meeting in old Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, put into practice among) 
the thirteen independent states of the | 
Union the plan advocated and adopted _ 
with such entire success by William 
Penn. At the close of the Revolution- = 
ary War and with the establishment of 
the independence of the thirteen states, 
our American forefathers faced the _ 
question of whether the bloody history © 
of Europe’s military settlement of in- 
ternational disputes should be repeated = 
upon the soil of this new world, or | 
whether some other and more effective Pi ; 
method of settling such disputes should - 
be adopted. They answered that ques- — 
tion by launching forth upon another _ 
“Holy Experiment,” namely, by estab- 
lishing the Supreme Court for the — 
judicial settlement of disputes which _ 
might arise among the states. This  __ 
court, besides the scores of disputes i 


among individuals and corporations 


which it has settled, has adjudicated 
eighty-seven disputes between 
among the sovereign states of this — = 
Union. 

Again, the Jay of 1794 
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tween the United States and Great 
Britain inaugurated the modern his- 
tory of international arbitration. Since 
that time some two hundred and forty 
international disputes have been set- 
tled by the arbitral principle. Nearly 
all of the disputes between the United 
States and other countries have been 
settled by arbitral tribunals, and two of 
the most notable triumphs of arbitra- 
tion were the settlement of the disputes 
between our own country and Great 
Britain over the Alabama claims and 
the boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. The first of these 
noteworthy arbitrations involved, the 
British asserted, the question of na- 
tional honor and, the Americans as- 
serted, the question of vital interests; 
while the second involved the applica- 
tion of America’s most cherished policy, 
the Monroe Doctrine; and yet they 
were both settled thoroughly and ami- 
cably by the arbitral process. 


Steps TowarD PERMANENT CouRT 


So successful had international arbi- 
tration proved itself as between sepa- 
rate nations that by 1899 the First 
Hague Conference decided to create a 
permanent court of arbitration. This 
court proposed by Great Britain was 
effectively supported by the United 
States. The United States during the 
administration of President Roosevelt 
assigned to the court its first case, and 
it has participated in a number of the 
other cases which have been brought 
before the court. Fifteen disputes be- 
fore the World War and three since 
the close of that war have been suc- 
cessfully arbitrated by this Court, the 
United States and Norway having been 
parties to the last dispute settled by it. 

At the Second Hague Conference, the 
American delegation took the lead in 
proposing an improvement on the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration and suc- 
ceeded in the adoption, in 


every detail except one, of the so-called 
Court of Arbitral Justice. The gov- 
ernments could not agree, however, 
upon the method of electing the judges 
of this proposed court and it never 
came into operation. With the estab- 
lishment of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, an American 
statesman, Mr. Elihu Root, saw in 
these two bodies the possible means of 
electing a comparatively small number 
of judges to represent the large number 
of nations. Mr. Root was the Ameri- 
can member of the commission of 
jurists who proposed the existing Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
which has been established within the 
last few years under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. It was he who 
proposed that in case of disagreement 
between the Council and the Assembly, 
in the election of the judges of the 
Court, the precedent of the Congress of 
the United States in providing for joint 
action on the part of the two bodies 
should be followed. 

From this brief historical sketch it is 
clear that, from colonial days down to 
the present, the judicial settlement of 
disputes between communities and 
sovereignties has been an American 
ideal whose development and applica- 
tion have supplied some of the brightest 
pages in our country’s history. It is 
peculiarly desirable, therefore, that the 
United States should continue its 
efforts in behalf of this ideal, and espe- 
cially should lend its utmost support 
to the present attempt to apply it on 
the world stage for the settlement of 
disputes among all nations. 

/ 


SETTLEMENTS 


urning next to the absence of force, 
either military or economic, in the con- 
stitution of the Court of International 
Justice, we find here also an ideal which 
William 


is preéminently American. 


AMERICAN IDEAL OF PEACEFUL H 
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Penn and his Pennsylvania colonists 
entirely rejected the use of force as a 
sanction of their “Holy experiment,” 
and by the aid of other sanctions which 
are efficient when founded on civiliza- 
tion and Christianity were successful in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
When the Constitution was adopted 
in 1787, the proposition was urged in 
the Constitutional Convention that 
military force should be put behind the 
Supreme Court as the sanction of its 
settlement of disputes among the 
states; otherwise, it was argued, the 
Constitution would be but a scrap of 
paper, the Union a rope of sand. This 
proposition was rejected by the Con- 
vention, for the twofold reason urged 
by Madison, Hamilton, and Ellsworth, 
namely, that to give such a sanction to 
the Federal Government for the coer- 
cion of the states would be to cause war 
and disunion, and would be unjust in 
itself inasmuch as military coercion 
applied to entire communities, the 
innocent and guilty alike, is fundamen- 
tally wrong and wholly different from 
the arrest for trial and punishment of 
individuals suspected or guilty of crime. 
The Rush-Bagot agreement of 1818, 
which resulted in the disarmament of 
the frontier of 5,000 miles between the 
United States and British Canada, re- 
moved the sanction of military force, 
and as a consequence many disputes 
between the two countries have since 
been successfully settled by means of 
arbitration without the recourse to 
coercion or war. Between 1775 and 
1815, two wars had occurred between 
the two countries; but since the Rush- 
Bagot agreement and the removal of 
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the military sanction for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, the two coun- 
tries have celebrated more than a cen- 
tury of peace. 

The two hundred and forty odd 
disputes among the nations settled by 
arbitral tribunals, and the score of 
disputes settled by the permanent 
courts of arbitration and justice have 
all been based upon other than military 
and economic sanctions. 

Following the precedent also of the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
international courts and tribunals have 
been refused the right to compel the 
attendance of any nation before them, 
as well as the right to enforce their 
decisions. The precedent of the United 
States enabling the Supreme Court to 
take jurisdiction over a dispute between 
the states at the request of but one 
party to the dispute was rejected, it 
is true, by the League of Nations when 
it proposed the adoption of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 
And since the crux of the question of 
peaceful settlement is the getting of 
cases before a court, it is greatly to be 
desired that the international court as 
developed in the future will have re- 
stored to it this American principle of 
ex parte jurisdiction. 

These, then, in my opinion, are two 
reasons of fundamental and imperative 
importance why the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice makes a peculiarly strong 
appeal to the United States, and why 
for its own welfare and for that of the 
world it should become a member of 
the Court on some such terms as 
President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes have proposed. 
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F the many factors for the mainte- 

nance of world peace I desire to 

emphasize two: Co-operation and edu- 
cation. 

With a small group of scientists I was 
recently invited by an astronomer, a 
specialist on fixed stars, where there is 
really time and space, to visit the near- 
est of these and look back through his 
telescope upon the earth. Our first 
problem was to find it. What we are 
still apt to regard as the centre of the 
universe was not easily found among 
the myriad other and larger bodies. 
Finally, when discovered, it was a 
comparatively little speck, altogether 
disappointing. Our next step was to 
find man. This proved even more 
difficult. Answering our look of sur- 
prise and perplexity our guide said: 
“You see at this distance the lords of 
the Universe are less impressive. The 
problems of his society, among them 
the factors for the prevention of war, 
which he discusses so seriously, appear 
at this long range mainly as questions 
of survival and existence.” 

Long before the appearance of man 
other forms of life on the earth were 
confronted with this fundamental prob- 
lem. There were the dinosaurs which, 
from the point of view of time and size, 
quite surpass him. ‘Ten million years 
before man was, the dinosaur stalked 
the surface of the earth, but he failed to 
adapt himself to his environment, and 
all that is left of him are a few dozen 
eggs and his skeletons. More success- 
ful in solving the problem of survival is 
a little contemporary of the dinosaur, 
popularly known as the cockroach. 
Wiser than his giant friend, he learned 
the secret of adaptation and survival 
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By W. E. Lincevsacna, Pa.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


and he still lives. The same is true of 
another of the insignificant denizens of 
the earth, the ant. Long ago the ants 
learned the art of co-operation which 
man is so slow in acquiring. They 
ceased long since to be their own worst 
enemies, undoing and destroying in war 
what they create in time of peace. 
Perhaps it is because the females early 
took over the direction of affairs among 
the colony ants. To be sure they do 
the work too and the males seem to be 
permitted only by tolerance. Mani- 
festly we need have no alarm over the 
advent of women in our body politic, 
and reasoning from the analogy of the 
ant, man may even find in this tend- 
ency of our day one of the most power- 
ful factors for the prevention of war. 
Looking at the globe and studying 
the affairs of man from the astrono- 
mer’s distant standpoint, I must say 
that our petty hates and fears, our 
quarrels and conflicts, even the vaulting 
ambitions of present-day nationalism 
and imperialism, seemed strangely out 
of tune with the great laws of existence. 
It became convincingly clear that these 
things mean anarchy in international 
relations and anarchy means destruc- 
tion. If our civilization, and with it 
man, is to survive, it can only be by the 
substitution of co-operation for compe- 
tition and war. Leaving our distant 
point of observation among the stars I 
want to examine at closer range an- 
other of the urgent needs for the pre- 
vention of war. 


Trutu Nor SENSATIONALISM 


I spoke at the beginning of edu- 
cation. It links up closely with co- 
operation. Space will allow the 
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consideration of only one of the main 
agencies for his education that man has 
devised; I must pass over the school, 
the pulpit, the moving pictures and 
others, in order to draw attention to 
one that needs especial attention in 
these days. I refer to the press. The 
role of the press is not easily overem- 
phasized, and in the stupendous prob- 
lem of educating our people on inter- 
national relations, we have a right to 
ask of the newspapers that, instead of 
publishing murder notices, deeds of 
violence, Romeos in trouble, etc., they 
feature on the front page the truth 
about questions of real significance. 
Our Melchizedecks of the press are un- 
der heavy obligation in this respect. 
We all know that ignorance has been 
and is one of man’s chief enemies. Ig- 
norance breeds suspicion, and suspi- 
cions breeds jealousy and fear, and 
these in turn breed hate, and alto- 
gether, they bring war. It has been 
well said that, if the peoples of Europe, 
and by the peoples, I mean the average 
man and woman, knew each other 
better, understood each other, a great 
preventive of war would be created. I 
shall never forget the pathetic words of 
an English war victim in the days of 
demobilization: “‘We had no quarrel 
with the German peasant or the Ger- 
man laborer.”” We didn’t. But we 
didn’t understand him and he didn’t 
understand us. A little over a year 
ago there appeared in the Daily Maila 
story entitled “Don’t take all the lob- 
ster.” An Englishman traveling in 
France was dining at a provincial hotel. 
There was only one other person—a 
Frenchman—at the table. The waiter 
brought in a finely prepared lobster, 
placing it before the Frenchman. “No, 
no,” said the Frenchman, who was a 
citizen of the place, “our guest first.” 
Whereupon the Englishman, not under- 
standing French and thinking the 
Frenchman didn’t like lobster, took it 
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all, with results of an international 
character as you may well imagine. 
Students of history are impressed 
with the fact that international diffi- 
culties and even wars are so often the 
result of a lack of knowledge of the 
attitude of the other people; misunder- 
standings due to ignorance, or what is 
worse, misinformation engendered and 
fostered by the press. Many illus- 
trations from history could be cited. 
In those fateful days of April, 1870, in 
Paris, after Bismark had released the 
abbreviated Ems Dispatch, which he 
said would be a “red rag to the Gallic 
bull,” a few men like Thiers and Gam- 
betta understood and urged modera- 
tion, but their voices were drowned by 
a babel of shouts for war. A sensa- 
tional press magnified the telegram and 
played it up, fanning the passions of 
nationalism and war till they turned on 
those who saw straight and had the 
courage of their convictions, and 
threatened to rend them. , 
Funcrion OF THE Press 
I do not believe anyone would argue 
that we as laymen have a claim to de- 
termine the policy of a newspaper. On 
the other hand we have a right to de- 
mand of our editors that so far as they 
can they keep their readers informed as 
to conditions, that they show a respect 
for facts, a respect for truth, and oc- 
casionally, at least, feature it. A few 
days ago in connection with an advanced 
class in history, in which one of my 
students was making use of the press 
for historical purposes, I asked him to 
estimate how many items on the front 
page of one of our very respectable pa- 
pers in Philadelphia were devoted to 
deeds of violence, and other sensational 
news, as contrasted with things that 
you and I would, I think, like to read. 
Measuring the column space with some 
care he found that there were exactly 
93 inches of column devoted to the first 
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order of as against 50 devoted 
to the second. The edition selected, 
“moreover, was more than usually re- 
spectable, as front pages go. 
The press has, next to our schools, it 
seems to me, the greatest function to 
: perform in achieving the second great 
= aim for world peace; namely, to edu- 
- eate the community in the right ideals 
for world organization. There is ur- 
- gent need of continued propaganda in 
the interest of a better understanding 
of the need for a stronger world organi- 
zation in this great time of transition 
from nationalism to internationalism. 


Co-OPERATIVE INTERNATIONALISM 


In conclusion let me say that if wars 
are to be prevented, there must be 
substituted for our existing competitive 


nationalism, a e — 
alism. This can only be brought about 
by education, which will instill in the 
minds of men and women the world 
over that war is race suicide. In this 
process of education one of the most 
powerful agencies is the great press of 
this and other countries. And I would 
like to close these cursory remarks with 
an appeal to the newspapers in this 
matter. Some of them have gone a 
long way in the right direction. But 
we need a much wider recognition of 
the fact that owners and editors of 


great newspapers not only wield tre- } 


mendous power for good or evil in the 
cause of peace, but that they hold in 


their keeping a sacred trust which can 
be redeemed only by a sincere respect 
for facts and a veneration for the truth, 
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N turning over in my mind the 

various elements for the mainte- 
nance of world peace, two points seem 
to stand out as being the foundation 
stones, the main factors, toward this 
end :—the principle of security and the 
principle of sympathy. For it seems 
to me that the fundamental problem 
in establishing world peace is secur- 
ity. Security is the great basis of law 
between citizen and citizen. Security 
is the foundation stone of our national 
state and security must be between 
nations the corner stone for world 


We know that, as the world is at 
present organized, security means each 
nation making itself secure by its own 
armed force. We undertake to get 
security by isolated action. There is 
at present among the nations no 
recognition of the collective responsi- 
bility of all for the establishment of 
world peace. I am assuming for the 
moment that the League of Nations 
does not exist, because for the United 
States it has been declared by the 
Administration to be a dead issue. 
There is at present, with the exception 
of the League, no organization for the 
maintenance of world peace by an 
assumption of collective responsibility. 
And yet, if you analyze legal relations 
between citizen and citizen, collective 
responsibility is the fundamental prin- 
ciple by which we get peace and order 
in our community. 


GENERALITY OF Monroe Doctrine 


The United States has a Monroe 
Doctrine. That Doctrine seems to be 


as sacred to us as the flag. But the 


and Understanding Toward World: 


By G. Fenwick, Pa.D. 
Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College 


Monroe Doctrine is after all only a 
method of getting security by a na- 
tional policy of isolation. It is im- 
portant to note, as I think our public 
men often fail to do, that every other 
nation of the world has its own Monroe 
Doctrine under another name. I do 
not like to suggest that the pet doctrine 
of the United States is duplicated else- 
where. We all like to have something 
that nobody else has. 

But, as a matter of fact, there are 
parallels to the Monroe Doctrine in 
the policies of many states. Great 
Britian has what might be called the 
Disraeli Doctrine, the Salisbury Doc- 
trine, which means that the safety of 
the Empire requires that naval com- 
munication and the channels of trade 
to her colonial dependencies must be 
kept free, and for that the Empire is 
ready to fight as we are ready to fight 
for the integrity of the Western 
Hemisphere. France has a Monroe 
Doctrine, call it, if you wish, by the 
name of Poincare. It means that the 
French empire in Africa must be kept 
in close contact with the mother 
country, and that the borderland 
between France and Germany must 
be made secure. Italy has its Mousso- 
lini Doctrine and it appears to mean 
that in the Adriatic Italy be supreme. 
Greece has a Monroe Doctrine; Japan 
has a Monroe Doctrine, the Ishii or 
Takahira Doctrine—every nation in 
fact has its Monroe Doctrine, because 
the Monroe Doctrine is nothing else 
than the word security translated in 
terms of isolated action, translated in 
terms of getting security by individual 
effort, not by common action. 
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| The answer to this situation is, of 


_ the League of Nations. 


Mutuat RESPONSIBILITY AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


course, that we must try to obtain 
security for the nations by common 
action based upon the principle of 
collective responsibility. Article X of 
the League of Nations proposed to do 
that, but Article X is the original sin of 
Article X is 
the most offensive of all the articles of 
the Covenant, and one scarcely dares 
refer to it except to condemn it. Yet 
if you analyze the principle involved 
in Article X you will find it to be that 
of the collective responsibility of all 
for the protection of each. I do not 
say Article X cannot be improved up- 
on. I confess that under present con- 
ditions it would not be wise for a nation 
to bind itself to go to war against its 
judgment of the merits of the particular 
case, although I do not think that any 
such obligation can be read into 
Article X. What I am concerned with, 
however, is the principle involved in 
Article X, which is the principle of the 
responsibility of all for the security of 
each. 

Now turning to the factor of sym- 
pathy, which the Ambassador of Great 
Britain ' has touched upon. It is the 
necessary companion of security. At 
present the nations are organized on 
the basis of their mutual differences. 
I have long said that the great problem 
of international statesmen is to organ- 
ize the nations on the basis of their 
common interests. That is not the 
method of diplomacy, using diplomacy 
not in the sense of courteous and 
kindly understanding, but diplomacy 
in the old sense. There was little or- 
ganization of nations before 1919 on 
the basis of their common interests. 
Nationalism has been the besetting sin 
of all the world. We are all as though 
7 


' See page 132.—Epiror. 
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each country a distinct unit, and all 


_ grouped in separate national saucers, 


the people born in one saucer seem to 
be the natural born enemies of the 
people in the other saucer. And some- 
how or other we have got the habit of 
thinking in terms of our little saucer 
and not of the world at large. That 
does not mean, however, that I am 
ready to pour all the saucers into one 
common bowl. 

I believe in national units of govern- 
ment. I believe that liberty can only 
be secured by local self-government. 
But surely we can, without effacing 
our national life, organize on the basis 
of what we have in common. That is 
the great problem of statesmanship. 
What have we in common with other 
nations? All the fundamental inter- 
ests in life: the desire for security, the 
desire for peace, adequate food and 
clothing, adequate housing, intellectual 
culture, and moral progress,—those 
interests are shared by all nations alike. 
We have our differences, but we need 
not organize on the basis of them. | 
im ¥ 


A New Era 4 1 


Already we have made a beginning 
of this new organization. We are 
beginning to organize the social interest 
of health; we are organizing the com- 
mon interest of protecting women and 
children; the prevention of white 
slavery; the prevention of the opium 
trade. That is a first step. We can 
go much further and organize other 
common interests and as we organize 
our common interests one by one we 
shall gradually learn how much more 
we have in common than we ever 
dreamed of. Little by little the mu- 
tual differences that keep us apart will 
dwindle down and we shall be ready in 
the years to come for the closer organi- 
zation of nations which will be a league 
of prosperity as well as of peace. 
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Patten, Simon Newtson. Essays in Eco- 
nomic Theory. Pp. 399. Price, $3.50. 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1924. 


It was the happy fate of the writer of this 
note to have had over twenty years of 
intimate association with the late Professor 
Patten, first as a student in his graduate 
classes and then as associate on the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Those 
who have had the privilege of being in his 
classes will recognize that Dr. Patten was a 
most inspiring teacher. One never knew 
how his mind would work on any problem 


presented. Very frequently he came forth 


with some unexpected suggestion which 
often had great merit and which, regardless 
of the merit, always aroused active discus- 
sion in the group. 

As one of the great economists of the 
country has said, “Dr. Patten says more 
true things than any of us.” With this 
verdict there will be a substantial agree- 
ment, yet Dr. Patten was the sort of man 
who leaves few disciples indeed. It was 
one of the great regrets of his life that so 
few of his students remained in the field of 
theoretical economics. Dr. Patten was not 
systematic; he worked very hard on any 
given subject until he felt that he had 
mastered it, and then having put down his 
ideas, went on to other topics. He used to 
say that one should stop teaching a course 
when he had written a book on the subject. 

I am taking the liberty of mentioning 
these personal traits because they throw 
light upon the various essays included in 
the present volume. There are hundreds of 
students scattered throughout the country 
who have never had the opportunity of 
meeting Dr. Patten who will find in the 
reading of these essays some of the inspira- 
tion and stimulus which others of us got in 
the classroom. 

It gave me great pleasure, therefore, 
when a former student and admirer of 
Professor Patten, Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, now of Columbia University, 
told me that he was gathering together 
some of Professor Patten’s work for publi- 
cation in a separate volume. He has 


included twenty-three essays, most of 
which are now rather inaccessible and 
which were written between the years 1886 
and 1918. I congratulate Dr. Tugwell on 
the selection he has made and I congratu- 
late him also upon the success of his revi- 
sion. Dr. Patten’s English style was not 
good; and having struggled myself to revise 
it for some of Dr. Patten’s volumes while 
he was living, I can appreciate the problem 
set before the editor. 

A most interesting introduction is given 
by Prof. Henry R. Seager of Columbia 
University, an old pupil and associate of 
Dr. Patten. 

It is useless here to list the various 
essays included. Suffice it to say that 
everyone who knew Dr. Patten will value 
such a collection of his miscellaneous work. 
The book should find a place in every 
library consulted by students of economics. 


Cart KELseEy. 


Snort, Luoyp Mitton. The Development 
of National Administrative Organization 
in the United States (A Study by the 
Institute for Government Research). 
Pp. 480. Price, $5.00. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. 


The Institute for Government Research, 
after rendering important service in the 
securing of the National Budget, is now 
concerning itself with administrative re- 
organization. Years of midnight oil on 
such historical and painstaking studies are 
not wasted. The Joint Committee of 
Congress on Reorganization shows its wis- 
dom by basing its deliberations upon the 
work of these experts. 

Mr. Short neither argues, theorizes, nor 
views with alarm. He digs. Occasionally 
he turns up a choice bit like the twenty- 
seven years of vain appealing by eloquent 
early attorney generals that Congress 
should allow them a clerk. They had no 
personnel troubles because they had no 
personnel, but to organize a department 
which began and ended with one’s self must 
have been far more disturbing than merely 
to organize somebody else. 
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We get the impression that our fore- 
fathers gained more knowledge from their 
own mistakes than from inspiration. The 
Continental Congress and the Congress of 
the Confederation set up many administra- 
tive agencies that promptly felldown. The 
First Congress of the United States did not 
seek to set any Humpty Dumpties up 
again. The Continental Congress began 
by appointing one Congressional com- 
mittee to buy gun powder, another com- 
mittee to decide how many cannon were 
needed, another to buy cannon, another to 
draw up rules to govern the army. No 
wonder that the members of the First 
Congress, many of whom must have had 
first hand knowledge of the painful failures 
of committee administration, went to the 
opposite extreme and created departments 
with a single head and a single function. 
But decades of haphazard accretions of new 
functions have brought complexity. 

Presidents Harding and Coolidge and our 
author now desire to go back to early 
simplicity They desire that each depart- 
ment should be rid of everything unrelated 
to its principal function and reorganized 
around that principal function. For in- 
stance, what has Public Health to do with 
the Treasury, or Roads with Agriculture, or 
Patents and Mines with the Interior, which 
naturally belong to Commerce? How can 
the United States have a public works 
policy when, of the four principal agencies, 
Public Buildings lie with the Treasury, 
Public Roads with Agriculture, Rivers and 
Harbors with War, and Reclamation with 
the Interior? If all public works were 
under one administrative head there might 
be one far-seeing public works policy. This 
grouping is provided for in the proposed 
reorganization plan, in order that public 
works may be expanded when times are bad 
and unemployment general, and, vice versa, 
contracted in boom times when large 
government competition will dislocate 
prices and compete with private industry 
for the same men and materials. The 
capstone of the reorganization plan is to 
make the President the administrator-in- 

chief of the business of government. The 
Budget Bill has brought this possibility 
into sight. The author recommends an 
assistant to the President or a Bureau of 
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Administration as the organ through which 
the President could act effectively. 
As General Dawes said in his first report 


as Director of the Budget: 


It cannot be too often reiterated that this most 
important reformation in the governmental 
business system is dependent upon the President 
of the United States himself, and upon his 
continued assumption of his responsibility as its 
business head. The minute he relaxes his 
attitude or attention to this duty there will be 
felt the natural pull of the departments and 
establishments toward the old system of complete 
independence and decentralization. This is 
because of laws firmly embedded in human 
nature which have existed since man began. 
Budget laws or other legislative enactments 
cannot change human nature, and, while compel- 
ling the letter of co-operation, cannot compel its 
spirit, which is, above all things, essential in 
business organization. The President, and the 
President alone, can do this, for his attitude 
toward the heads of the departments and the 
independent establishments is a matter con- 
stantly in their minds. What he desires it 
becomes their interest as well as their duty to do, 
where consistent with right principles and in 
accordance with law. In the absence of his 
expressed desire, what becomes their selfish 
interest in action is inevitably along the lines of 
decentralization, and the re-establishment of the 
old condition of things, with everything running 
haphazard. 

Orto T. MALLery. 


Nanoum, Jutes. The Key to National 
Prosperity. Pp. xiii, 381. Price, $6.00. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1923. 


This book discusses the development of 
our foreign trade and many of the technical 
facts in foreign trade such as drafts, the 
financing of foreign trade, letters of credit 
and the merchant marine. The thesis of 
the book is that foreign trade is the key to 
national prosperity and that the prosperity 
of all countries would be enhanced by 
practices leading to harmonious co-opera- 
tion in foreign trade. 


Custis, VANDERVEER. The Foundations of 
National Industrial Efficiency. Pp. xiv, 
324. Price, $2.25. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 

The principles of classical economics are 
applied to a number of new-old problems in 
this book. There is in the book nothing 
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new as to theory and little as to fact. It 
is, however, a discussion consistent in 
theory of such subjects as the tests of 
eficiency, specialization, efficiency in 
labor, conservation of natural resources, 
land tenure, increase of saving, govern- 
mental regulation, etc. 


Reres, Jost S. Legislative History of 
America’s Economic Policy Toward the 
Philippines. Pp. 205. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1923. 

Among the many publications dealing 
with the relationship of the United States 
to the government and control of the 
Philippine Islands, Dr. Reyes’ volume 
presents a rather new point of view. The 
author attempts to portray the “‘Congres- 
sional mind” with respect to America’s 
Philippine policies and in so doing has 
given a suggestive account of the economic 
basis of modern diplomacy and colonial 
government. The way in which statecraft 
is mingled with “petroleum deposits” is 
shown in the change of attitude of the 
Republican party with regard to the 
annexation of the Islands after a full report 
had been made on the mineral deposits and 
other economic resources. The discussion 
in the Senate relative to the treaty of peace 
with Spain, so far as it affected the Philip- 
pine Islands, gives evidence of a strange 
combination of good moral intentions com- 
bined with sound commercial policies. 

The most valuable part of the study is 
that which deals with the dominant in- 
fluence of American interests in the prep- 
aration of the various tariff acts relating 
to the Islands. After seven years of dis- 
cussion and controversy, Dr. Reyes ob- 
serves that a measure resulted dictated 
largely by sugar and tobacco interests. He 
concludes that this promotion of American 
trade has been the essential principle of the 
entire tariff policy of the Islands. With 
regard to the disposal of public lands and 
franchises on the other hand, Congress 
seemed to follow a restrictive and somewhat 
niggardly policy. 

Despite the discouraging implications 
of this summary of the legislative policies 
with regard to the Philippines, it is con- 
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cluded that “America’s Philippine policy 
has shown a liberality unequalled in the 
history of other colonial powers.” There 
is some doubt as to this conclusion, but, 
whatever the verdict on this matter may 
be, much remains to be done as yet to 
place the government of colonial territories 
on a plane of fairness and equity and above 
the sordid influences of selfish politics. In 
view of America’s protest over her treat- 
ment at the hands of Great Britain, it ap- 
pears to be a serious indictment of her 
colonial policy that over and above the 
desire to regard the welfare of the Islands 
“the interests of the United States were 
always the decisive factors.” 
Studies such as this of Dr. Reyes cannot 
help but bring to public attention some of 
the flagrant evils of colonial and economic 
imperialism and may render a service in 
aiding the movement to inaugurate a 
different colonial régime. Being based al- 
most exclusively on the debates in Con- 
gress and other public records, the trea- 
tise appears at times formal and unreal and 
fails to shed light on the deeper moving mo- 
tives and causes in the formulation of a na- 

tion’s colonial policies. 
CuarLes Groves Hanes. 


A History or OrGanizep FELONY AND 
New York, 1923. 
The Wall Street Journal has put out a 

little brochure under the above title at- 

tacking trade unionism by inuendo. The 
names of all the people responsible for the 
various chapters therein are carefully sup- 
pressed. The anonymity of the method 
is enough alone to condemn the method and 
one would think that the Wall Street Journal 
would use fairer judgment. The book 
contains no imprint of the publisher and on 
the fly leaf there is simply “New York, 

1923." However, the introduction states 

that articles or parts of articles theretofore 

published in the Wall Street Journal “are 
now assembled and issued under chapter 
headings in the present form.” The bro- 
chure shows neither poise of judgment nor 
attempt to get at all the facts in the mat- 
ter. It is not even characterized by dis- 
cretion in language. 

One way to help trade unionism is for the 
Wall Street Journal to put out diatribes of 
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this without any personal responsibil- 
: _ ity for the statements contained therein. 
Should trade unions ever put out a similar 
anonymous, mud-slinging attack on capi- 
- talists or capitalism the Wall Street Jour- 
nal would herald the infamy of such a meth- 
od through all its pages. 
Such a method can have no effect other 
than’to arouse the resentment of fair-mind- 
ed people. Certainly it will not convince 
anyone not already prejudiced. 


Ciypve L. Kine. 


Hastincs, Hupson Brince. Costs and 
Profits. Their Relation to Business 
Cycles. Pp. x, 168. Price, $2.50. 
Boston and New York: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1923. 


This book is devoted to a technical dis- 
cussion of the relation of costs and profits 
_ to business cycles. It is not a study of all 

causes of business cycles nor does it purport 

ae to be. It is a study as to the relation 
i _ between costs and prices and the causes of 
7 commercial crises. These causes the au- 
thor concludes are as follows: 


coma The fact that business concerns as a whole 
do not disburse an amount of money equal to the 
value of the things which they produce, in ad- 
- dition to all money received from outside sources. 
2. Dealer buying to keep stocks commensurate 
sales, forward buying, and speculation: 
All of which bring about (a) the relative over- 
development of those industries producing 
tangible goods intended for the satisfaction of 
_ individual wants, and (b) an almost continuous 

_ advance in prices. 
_ §. ‘The accumulation of stocks of goods held on 

speculation. 

: 4. The use of savings and profits to pay for the 
creation of goods, other than those used in the 
processes of production and distribution. 

5. The lag in the flow of interest and profits 
vs into the hands of ultimate buyers, on account of 
the intercorporate ownership of securities. 


‘The reviewer was not convinced by the 
book that the last word had been said on 
_ this matter, but he was convinced that a 
ve ry definite contribution has been made by 
the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research in the publication of this mono- 
graph. 
"The author concludes, as do others, that 
the recurring periods of business depression 
are a result of present financial and business 
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policies. Since this is true we need not 
take the calamities of business depression 
as the cows in pasture take the rain. And 
this after all is the hopeful fact about this 
and other studies on business depressions, 


SrraYver, GeorGe D. anp Roserr 
Murray. The Financing of Education 
in the State of New York. Pp. xiii, 205. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923. 


This report is really a monograph pre- 
pared by two men eminently qualified in 
such matters—George D. Strayer and 
Robert Murray Haig. 

Part I of the book discusses the financial 
problem of education in the state of New 
York and Part II analyzes resources for 
meeting a proper educational program. 
The total cost of public education and its 
growth are analyzed as are current expenses 
of education. An estimate is made as to 
the probable future cost of education in the 
state of New York. The sources of taxa- 
tion such as the property tax, the personal 
income tax, the business tax and the 
miscellaneous taxes are discussed and plans 
for improving the state taxation system are 
given. 

One of the pertinent and interesting 
points brought out in the book is that the 
cost of education in the state of New York 
has approximately trebled since 1910 and 
the authors believe that the costs will still 
further increase. The monograph is 
commendable in every way and it is to be 
hoped that similar studies will be made as 
to all the state taxation systems in their 
relation to educational problems. 

Cryve L. Kine. 


Atlas of Traffic 
Chicago: LaSalle 


Wrmonp, CuHar.es E. 
Maps. Price, $4.50. 
University Press. 

The Atlas of Traffic Maps is the “First 
attempt to present comprehensive and 
accurate information concerning the freight 
rate territories throughout the country on 
maps prepared for that purpose.” A 
glance at the table of contents shows in- 
formation of a most varied character. The 
maps give in detail railway classifications 
and rate structure groupings, as well as 
parcel post units and zones, steamship 
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roads and water ways 
(inland and ocean). The explanatory 
notes and the excellence of the maps makes 
it possible to glean the desired information 
with the minimum of effort and trouble. 


CuaTpuRN, Gerorce R., A.M., C.E. 
Highways and Highway Transportation. 
Pp. xx, 472. Price, $3.15. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923. 
This is a timely, practical and helpful 

book. Everyone of its nearly five-hundred 

pages is chockfull of facts pertinent to the 
highway systems of the United States. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to a 
historical development of the early trails, 
roads, waterways, canals, railroads, and 
modern wagon roads. The relations be- 
tween highway and other kinds of trans- 
portation are discussed as is the probable 
development of automotive transportation. 

The book then turns to the discussion of 
planning of highway systems, the selection 
of road types, the effect of ease and cost of 
transportation on production and market- 
ing of goods. One chapter is devoted to 
the financing of highways and one to high- 
way accidents and their mitigation. The 
author does not overlook the value of and 
need for highway esthetics and he also dis- 
cusses aids and attractions to traffic and 
travel. 


The book is one of those that can be 


commended for purchase without the 
slightest reservation. In light of the large 
place our highways have in the pleasure and 
profit of our day, the book eught to be in 
every public library. 

Crype L. Kine. 


Barnes, Harry Etmer. Sociology and 
Political Theory. Pp. xiii, 2%. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1924. 


This book takes the writings of the 
classical, political theorists, sociologists and 
economists and classifies these writings 
topically. As a topical compendium of the 
tenets of the leading sociologists the book 
is invaluable. It does not purport to con- 
tribute anything new in theory. The 
author does in his book exactly what he 
sets out to do: He tells us what each of 
the classical sociologists have had to say on 


such subjects as the process and mechanion 
of government, the scope of state activity, 
the state and social progress, sovereignty, 
social environment, etc. 


Wisster, Ciark, Pa.D. Man and Cul- 
ture. Pp. xi, 371. Price, $2.75. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1923. 

The author presents in this book an 
interesting and informing discussion as to 
the meaning, continuity and diffusion of 
culture. Culture is defined as human be- 
havior. Special stress is placed on the 
inborn equipment. The author concludes 
that the differences that exist between 
man’s behavior and that of the social in- 
sects are to be sought in the respective 
germ plasms and not in the environmental 
histories of the individuals concerned. 

If the bee is merely a hive builder, so is man 
merely a culture builder. All the strivings of 
mankind, as shown by the débris left upon and 
in the earth, are but the manifestations of this 
behavior—man builds cultures because he can 
not help it; there is a drive in his protoplasm that 
carries him forward even against his will. 


Ciype L. Kine 


Futter, Raymonp G. Child Labor and 
the Constitution. Pp. xiii, 323. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1923. 

We have reached a new stage in child-labor 
reform, a stage which permits and demands a 
broader view of child labor itself and the ap- 
plication of a new and broader program for 
achieving its disappearance. Not that the 
elements of this program are entirely new; but 
both the outlook and the program of child-labor 
reform must be fundamentally and extensively 
re-formed. 


In these words, the author declares the 
purpose of this volume. Putting it per- 
haps a bit more specifically, it is a threefold 
task to which he sets himself: first, a re- 
interpretation of what child labor really is; 
second, a statement of the principles which 
must underlie the child labor reform 
movement; and third, as the title indicates, 
a discussion of the relation of this move- 
ment to the broader aspects of our constitu- 
tional system of government. 

Child labor, Mr. Fuller points out, no 
longer implies the cruel exploitation of 
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little children in mines and factories. It is 
not essentially a matter of occupation or of 
age. Rather is it any work which interferes 
with the health and normal development of 
_ children, which deprives them of opportu- 
nity for a fair start in life, in terms of health, 
play and education. Such labor exists 
today aplenty, not only under urban and 
industrial conditions, but in rural districts, 
_ too, despite the somewhat idyllic conception 
of country life that still holds sway—among 
city folk. 
The movement to deal with this problem 
- must be scientific and constructive. It 
must get at and deal with the causes of 
child labor. The problem cannot be dealt 
with without recognizing the importance of 
the school. The antithesis of child labor is 
education. The school must develop a 
greater holding power, through compul- 
sory school attendance laws, a more vital- 
_ iged curriculum, its increased flexibility, 
efficient educational and vocational guid- 
J _ ance, and a more concrete recognition 
of the innate differences among children. 
a A real child-labor reform movement aims 
not at an unoccupied but at a well-occupied 
 Ghildhood. It must cease to be negative 
‘and become constructive. Instead of 
_ merely relying upon drastic legislative 
measures against unscrupulous employers, 
_ the biggest part of the task lies in the 
direction of better schools, better homes, 
_ with more intelligent guidance and super- 


_ vision in both. For the fruition of this 


_ Program, home, school, community, state 
and nation are arranged in an ascending 
scale. 

The latter half of the book deals with 
child-labor legislation, together with the 
larger aspects of the legislative program. 

There is a rather complete digest of 

legislation, past and present. Its relation 

to the Children’s Code movement is dis- 


cussed. The weaknesses and specific prob- 


lems of mass legislation are recognized. The 
Supreme Court, its place in our scheme 
of government, its recent decisions, are 
- calmly reviewed. Mr. Fuller, while dis- 
appointed with and frankly questioning 
these decisions, is not dismayed. In fact, 
he feels that they may be a blessing in 
_ disguise. At least, they have lead to a 
reopening of the whole subject of child 
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labor, and at a time when reinterpretation 
is essentially necessary. There is also a 
chapter on international legislation. 

Throughout the volume, it is apparent 
that the author, until recently director of 
research and publicity with the National 
Child Labor Committee, is dealing with 
facts which he learned at first hand. Yet, 
as has so often been the case with writers 
on this subject, he does not sink into the 
mire of sentimental twaddle. He marshals 
his facts on the solid ground of practic. 
ability, with the acumen of an engineer. 
His viewpoint is fresh and sympathetic; his 
spirit, tolerant; his attitude, sane. He 
combines vision with patience. The result 
is a book, authentic, timely, sympathetic, 
scientific, 

AGES James H. S. Bossarp. 


MacDonatp, The Intellectual 
Worker and His Work. Pp. 351. Price, 
$2.50. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. 


The purposes of this volume are to 
analyze the position of intellectual work in 
the industrial organization of modern 
society; to uncover the conditions under 
which such work is performed; to examine 
the economic and social status of the 
intellectual worker; and to consider ways 
and means of safeguarding the interests of 
all brain workers. The whole discussion is 
based upon the assumption that the work 
of professional classes, in common with all 
other forms of toil, is subject to the so-called 
‘inexorable laws” of economic life. Prog- 
ress in the improvement of conditions of 
work and life for such intellectuals is 
possible only when the labor character of 
their efforts is generally recognized. 

The author offers indisputable evidence | 
of the fact that in practically every country — 
there is marked failure to fully appreciate | 
the social utility of work performed by | 
professional groups. This lack of ap- 
preciation is partly responsible for the fact 
that the income of intellectual classes is not | 
commensurate with the value of services 
rendered by them. Moreover, it is the 
inability of society to appraise the im- 
portance of ideas in social progress which 
results in all sorts of stupid limitations 
upon freedom of thought and expression. 
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Without such freedom intellectual workers 
cannot retain their self-respect and make 
their greatest contribution to the advance 
of civilization. To the general opportunity 
for free expression must be added improve- 
ment in economic and political status. Not 
only must their incomes be increased and 
their economic security be assured, but also 
intellectuals must find a more active place 
in political life. 

The first step in solving the problems of 
professional classes is, then, a new concep- 
tion of the necessity and value of intellect- 
ual effort. But the development of this 
new evaluation cannot be left to the individ- 
ual. All intellectual workers must unite 
their forces and effect permanent solidarity. 
This can be done by the formation of pro- 
fessional unions and the federation of these 
into national and international associations, 
with structure and functions similar to those 
of unions of manual laborers. 

The discussion is founded upon an 
intimate knowledge of conditions and 
developments in Europe, where post-war 
circumstances have greatly injured intel- 
lectual workers. It can hardly be said that 
conditions in the United States are yet 
ripe for the unionization of intellectuals. 
Even if conditions warranted such proce- 
dure, it is difficult to discover a general 
demand for collective action among Ameri- 
ean professional classes. Whether this 
situation is the result of a favorable eco- 
nomic status or fear of administrative 
discrimination is a matter for conjecture. 
Be this as it may, the author’s discussion 
will repay a thoughtful reading by every 
intellectual worker. 

Gorpon S. WaArKINs. 


Rarmonp. Prohibition: 
Pp. 493. Price, 
Shaw Publishing 


Saaw, 
Going or Coming? 
$2.00. Berwyn, IIl.: 
Company. 

Mr. Shaw is a zealous prohibitionist who 
has contributed his mite to the advance- 
ment of an excellent cause. There is need 
that the advocates of prohibition and sound 
government should continue to be alert 
against the counter attacks of their com- 
mon enemy, and this volume will un- 
doubtedly render some good service in the 
conflict. 


An informal preface familiarizes us with 
the career of the author, a man who has had 
wide and honorable experience in the 
temperance movement as a speaker and 
writer. Mr. Shaw feels that this personal 
introduction is necessary, but it is question- 
able whether the fact that he has spoken in 
eighty-eight counties and has given more 
than one thousand prohibition addresses in 
Michigan and Ohio will materially assist 
the reader to determine whether prohibition 
is going or coming. 

The general tenor of the work is the 
vindication of prohibition. In one of his 
best chapters, “ Prohibition the Will of the 
Majority,” the author gives a comprehen- 
sive account of the conditions surrounding 
the enactment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. He shows that prohibition was met 
with only insignificant legislative opposition 
and that the two states which failed to 
ratify the Amendment contain only one 
and eight-tenths per cent of the population 
of the United States. We need not go the 
whole way with him, however, when he 
asserts that prohibition could not have been 
secured without “far more than a majority” 
in its favor. An analysis of the facts leads 
equally to the conclusion that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was carried under 
pressure from a large and determined 
minority against the opposition of a smaller 
minority with a lower morale, while a third 
element, the passive portion of the public, 
simply acquiesced. 

The chief defect in the book consists in 
the overgenerous use of quotations from 
other sources. It need hardly be mentioned 
that a prime requisite of productive 
scholarship is that the author shall, himself, 
make a substantial contribution of thought 
and material in the discussion of his chosen 
subject. In this volume approximately 
two thirds of the matter presented is quoted 
in the words of other writers. One 
quotation constitutes an entire chapter and 
runs for fifty-nine pages. Ample sections 
of the Anti-Saloon League Year Book, the 
Congressional Record and portions of 
articles in current periodicals are repro- 
duced. Four or five pages in the latter 
part of the book set forth lists of petitioners, 

committees, and speakers, filling up space 
which we should wish to see occupied by 
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more enlightening material. On the whole, 
the volume contributes little that is new or 
original, but will be useful as a compilation 
of recent arguments in favor of prohibition. 
BensamMin H. 


. Earte, Epwarp Meap. Turkey, The 

_ Great Powers, and the Bagdad Railway. 

A Study in Imperialism. Pp. xiii, 364. 

Price, $2.25. The Macmillan Company. 

ie Earle gives us here a scholarly 

study, based largely upon first hand sources, 

of the strugglefor the exploitation of Turkey 

’ that went on between the Great Powers 

during the decade preceding the World 

» War. The contribution which the volume 

; makes to our knowledge of the subject 

_ is all the more valuable in that the real 

facts were so generally distorted during the 

the war for purposes of anti-German 

propaganda. Instead of presenting the 

Bagdad railway and the concessions that 

went with it, as the object of a plot on the 

part of the German government to obtain 

political and economic control of the Near 

East, the evidence appears to show that 

they were rather the object of a common 

quest on the part of German, British and 

French financiers, backed more or less by 

their separate governments which had no 
definite political policy of their own. 

The story is one of “economic imperial- 
ism” in all of its familiar forms. Turkey, 
however, appears to have been a willing 
victim, believing that its economic de- 
velopment was an essential condition of 
holding its own in the modern world of 
states. A significant feature of the story 
is the offer made by Germany to Great 
Britain in 1903 for an international control 
of the Bagdad railway, and the refusal of 
the latter to participate in the undertaking. 
Equally significant is the fact that, when 
the success of the German venture seemed 
assured, both Great Britain and France 
entered the field, and that satisfactory 
agreements for sharing the opportunities 
offered were concluded on the very eve of 
the World War. A closing chapter dis- 
cusses the resumption since the World War 
of the struggle for the Bagdad railway. 

The work offers excellent material for the 
study of modern economic imperialism, and 
it contains numerous references which will 


fe 


enable the student to pursue sins subject in 
greater detail. 
C. G. Fenwick. 


Bearp, Cuartes A. The Administration 
and Politics of Tokio. A Survey and 
Opinions. Pp. vii. Price, $2.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
To appreciate the scope and value of this 

book, a word should be said as to its origin. 
Immediately after the inauguration of the 
Institute of Municipal Research in Tokio, 
which was February 24, 1922, Viscount 
Goto, then mayor of the city and president 
of the Institute, invited Dr. Beard to visit 
Tokio and co-operate with him in develop- 
ing a program of municipal work. Stated 
in general terms, the tasks which were 
presented to the author were: (1) to arouse 
a deeper interest in municipal affairs among 
the citizens of the leading Japanese cities; 
(2) to present a summary of American 
municipal experience in dealing with con- 
crete problems; (3) to assist the Institute 
in organizing its program and research 
methods, and (4) to make a report to the 
citizens on the problems of the municipality. 
After six months of travel, lecturing, 
observation and study, the results were in- 
corporated in the present, well-balanced 
volume. Shortly after his return to the 
United States, and just as the manuscript 
was going to press, Dr. Beard was again 
called to Tokio to aid in the work of re- 
construction necessitated by the earth- 
quake. The original survey was, however, 
published during his absence, with slight 
editorial changes, just as it had been pre- 
pared before the great disaster. 

About one third of the volume is devoted 
to an explanatory introduction, a brief 
statement of principles of municipal science, 
a description of the urban area and the 
organs and powers of the city government; 
the remainder of the book deals with 
functions and administration and problems 
of self-government. Limitations upon 
space forbid an adequate description of the 
contents, but among the outstanding facts 
revealed by this study the following may 
be mentioned: Both in mechanism and 
administration, Tokio is still far behind 
the great cities of the United States, 
though this condition is due not so much to 
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n a lack of ability or intelligence in city 
government as to the legal limitations 
imposed by the central government, and to 


the numerous different governmental organs 
. which carry on operations of major im- 
portance within the territorial limits of the 
: present municipality. There is the city 
government proper, the prefectural govern- 
s ment, the police commissioner, the minister 


| of railways, the minister of home affairs, 

the minister of communications, the 
, minister of education, and, it seems, any 
minister of the imperial government may 
erect a physical structure within the city 
limits without regard to local plans or 
authorities. Finally, each of the fifteen 
wards, into which the city is divided, has 
its separate organs and powers. This 
: means that there is no single control over 
| the entire city, no uniformity in ordinances 
and regulations, and no possibility of 
systematic city planning. 

The extensive knowledge which Dr. 
Beard here brings to bear upon his prob- 
lems, his frequent comparisons of Tokio 
with American and European cities and his 
clear statement of principles of municipal 
administration, give the book a value which 
far transcends the immediate subject 
indicated by the title. 


Karu F. GEIser. 


Nicnots, JEANNETTE Pappock, Pus.D. 
Alaska. Pp. 456. Price, $7.50. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1923. 


This pioneer and timely work justifies 
the subtitle, “‘A history of its administra- 
tion, exploitation, and industrial develop- 
ment during its first half century under the 
rule of the United States.” However, the 
industrial development is mirrored chiefly 
through its influence on politics and 
administration. An eighteen-page intro- 
duction, in harmony with the spirit of the 
book, is written by Judge James Wicker- 
sham, Alaska delegate to Congress, 1909- 
1921. 

Doctor Nichols presents a sympathetic 
case for Alaska as a neglected stepchild of 
the nation and emphasizes the difficulty 
and delay that have confronted Alaska 
legislative proposals in Congress. The 
Organic Act, providing for a governor and a 
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judge, was not enacted until 1884, seventeen 
years after the end of the Russian régime 
and not before the discovery of gold near _ 
Juneau. Special civil and criminal codes 
came only with the Klondike rush years =| 
later. Alaska was not granted a delegate 
to Congress until 1906, when coal and 
copper were coming to the fore. Provision 
for a local legislature, still with incomplete 
home rule, was not made until 1912. The 
development and conservation of the re- 
sources of Alaska constitute a problem not 
yet solved by Congress. 

The factors of the patronage and of 
vested interests in Alaska politics at 
Washington are never lost sight of in this 
treatment, which takes good account of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, the Morgan- 
Guggenheim interests, and the rise of an 
“anti-Guggenheim complex.” Further 
complications are found in the distance 
from the national capital and in the 
sectional divisions of the Alaska region, 
which is one sixth the size of the United 
States. Hence, Alaska was the victim of 
non-government ‘“carpetbaggism,” and 
local jealousies before she became the foot- 
ball of national politics. 

The sources chiefly drawn on are Alaska 
newspapers, official data at Washington, 
and information through contacts with 
Alaskans at Washington. The footnotes 
are both ample and interesting, though 
revealing an occasional incompleteness of 
citation, such as references (pp. 156-157) to 
the Congressional Record without mention 
of the number of the congress or session. 
A guide to Alaskana in the United States is 
included in the bibkiography. The act of 
1884 providing a civil government for 
Alaska is printed as an appendix. 

The story here told is intensely interest- 
ing, whether viewed as a whole or in detail, 
so much so that there is no need for such 
smart phrasing as in the statement (p. 108) 
that prohibition Alaska “outdid herself as 
a ludicrous anomaly” or the reference 
(p. 364) to Alaska’s contracting “‘a severe 
attack of ‘muckrakeitis,’ a malady which 
caused eruptions on the surface of the body 
politic.” It is not only interesting; it is a 
helpful study of Alaska and of politics in its 
social and economic aspects. 
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East, Epwarp M. Mankind at the Cross- 
roads. With maps and diagrams. Pp. 
viii, 360. Price, $3.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Among the numerous volumes on 
Malthusianism that have appeared in the 
last few years this is the strongest and best. 
Professor East’s scientific method is ad- 
mirable, and his English style is most 
effective. At times his enthusiasm leads 
him to criticize or even to ridicule his 
opponents, but never to the extent of 
weakening his own position. Where he 
dissents his views are abundantly backed 
ee by a wealth of argument. 
SS During the last century or more human- 
ity has not lacked for nourishment. Food 
has been secured by extensive cultivation, 
more and more of the world’s area being 
utilized for the purpose. Population has 
grown apace, and now the end of the 
process is almost at hand. More food is 
available only through more intensive, 
rather than extensive, effort, which may 
mean a considerably larger supply, but not 
a larger supply per capita. We have been 
forgetting the law of diminishing returns, 
but it can be ignored no longer. The world 
is filling up rapidly, and “within half a 
century presumably, within a century 
certainly, each country must prepare to live 
upon the fruits of its own agricultural 
efforts.” 

Reproductive power is not declining with 
the growth of civilization, and “mechanical 
invention, by vastly enlarging the food 
return per unit of manpower, without 
noticeably raising thes return per unit of 
area, has merely served to shorten the time 
when the earth as a whole is saturated with 
people. It is a vicious circle. We raise 
more wheat to feed more men to raise more 
wheat to feed more men.” 

The entire volume is a vigorous argu- 
ment for birth control. Moreover, it is the 
strongest and most convincing statement 
of the situation that has yet appeared. 
The author has no illusions. He doubts 
whether humanity will listen, or listening, 
will take heed. He fears that nothing but 
the compelling force of economic necessity 
will bring action. He is probably right, but 
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at least those who read in wubuaee should 
be stirred. 


Ernest Minor Patterson, 


Mussolini, As Revealed in his Political 
Speeches November 1914 to August 1923, 
Edited by Barone Bernado Quaranta di 
San Severino. Pp. 374. Price, $3.50. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


The speeches of Benito Mussolini: 
selected, translated and edited by Barone 
Bernado Quaranta di San Severino, give us 
the portrayal of a dominant, compelling 
personality. There is nothing uncertain 
about Mussolini. One is thrilled and 
swayed with the crowd by the short, crisp 
words, dauntless courage and great love of 
country which characterize the man. He 
combines the statesman’s skill, the warrior’s 
courage, and the orator’s appeal. “I 
promise you—and God is my witness—that 
I shall contrive now and always to be a 
humble servant of our adored Italy. Italy 
will not die because Italy is immortal.” 
Could one fail to respond? 

Tracing his career from his socialistic 
activities, through the Great War, the 
fascista movement and his final arrival as 
prime minister, a most comprehensive 
study of present day Italy is given. The 
short prefatory notes before each speech 
enable the reader to understand more fully 
the political conditions of the times and add 
greatly to the continuity of the book. 

E. A. O. 


ArTuHUR Sturais. Blue Water. 
Pp. 318. Price, $3.00. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


All lovers of adventure and of the 
delightful devil-may-care feeling which 
accompanies it should board the Caltha 
with Pat Spencer and Hal Smith and take 
their trip through the Mediterranean. 
Quite a few of us feel with Pat that “‘ There’s 
too much fuss in the world about going to 
work.” In an easy readable style, the 
author, who loves his sailboat and his blue 
water with a keen appreciation of all their 
varying moods, has gathered a collection of 
travelogues with just enough of the per- 
sonal anecdote and description to enliven 
the book. E. A. O. 
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Ross, Epwarp Ay.eswortn. The Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic. Pp. xvi. 405. Price, 
$3.00. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1923. 

This is a book of almost contemporary 
history by a sociologist who has already 
written two clarifying books on Russia 
since the revolution. This book aims to 
describe the sequence of events as they 
actually happened, instead of as they were 
purported to have happened and have 
come to be believed to have happened. 

Without sharing the Russian purpose 
Professor Ross sympathetically appreciates 
it and feels that it is necessary to sweep 
away the vast mass of error which en- 
shrouds popular opinion. This has been 
done most effectively in the documented 
exhibits, both of the lies and of the truth, 
with regard to the most conspicuous events 
in the period when the Allies were giving 
out “facts” for propaganda rather than for 
enlightenment. These have to do with 
actions of the Communists themselves and 
absurd fears of what the Germans might 
threaten in their control of the Bolsheviks. 

A good alternative title for the book 
would be “The Puncturing of Fictions 
about Russia.” One is amazed at the 
painstaking care with which evidence has 
been accumulated, and while one may be 
disappointed that there is not more socio- 
logical analysis, one cannot help being 
stimulated by this crusade for truth, which 
will make it easier soon to evaluate the so- 
cial significance of the Russian experiment. 
Hersert MILLER. 


Morse, Anson, Danie. Parties and 
Party Leaders. Pp. xlii, 267. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1923. 


This book is a collection of essays and 
magazine articles written by Professor 
Morse and published after his death. The 
book lacks the unity the author himself 
could have given it. The subject matter 
is in the main historical. Included within 
the pages is a treatment of the politics of 
John Adams, a discussion of Alexander 
Hamilton, of the causes and consequences 
of the Party Revolution of 1800, the 


political influence of Andrew Jackson, the 
Whig party, the cause of secession, and the 
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significance, origin and tasks of ‘the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. 


Sepa. Political Action—A 
Naturalistic Interpretation of the Labor 
Movement in Relation to the State. Pp. 
368. Price, $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

In his preface, Professor Eldridge clearly 
states that the problems which he discusses 
“pertain to the relationships between 
economic classes, especially the capitalist 
and the wage-earning class in the United 
States.” The title of his book is therefore 
misleading. It is not a general analysis of 
political action, nor is it a naturalistic 
interpretation of the labor movement in 
general. The author is concerned rather 
in giving some prudent advice to the leaders 
of the American labor movement with 
reference to the relative efficacy of political 
and direct action. He takes a pessimistic 


view toward political action as a means for’ 


deciding labor disputes and concludes that. 
in this country organized labor must rely 
chiefly on strikes and other forms of 
economic action to protect and further its 
economic interests. 

In defending his thesis, he has recourse 
to social psychology, sociology, geography, 
ethnology, and economics. Although the 
controversial character of the materials used 
is admitted, this does not deter the author 
from stating dogmatically that “‘hereditary 
mental characteristics taken as a whole, 
given the various sorts of physical and 
social environments in which they must 
operate, necessarily work out to produce 
conflict, inequality, and a considerable 
degree of social disorganization generally.” 
The “instincts” described by McDougall, 
Thorndike, Trotter, and others, are the 
“hereditary mental characteristics” which 
Professor Eldridge finds so immutable and 
the social environment in which they must 
operate is American industrial socjety as 
seen through the eyes of such men as 
Veblen, Sinclair, and Laidler. While 
valuable insights are furnished by these 
latter authors, it can hardly be said that 
their methods are always “scientific.” 
Professor McDougall has also been accused 
of being something other than a scientist. 

The theory of political action presented. 
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in this book is in substance that electoral 
mandates are determined largely by such 
factors as habit, tradition, and suggestion. 
It is contended that these factors normally 
support the “dominant class” and that the 
laboring class has little chance of enlisting 
them on its side. It would be interesting 
to test this theory on the widest possible 
basis. Professor Eldridge gives passing 
mention to the place of organized labor in 
Great Britain and he also touches upon the 
history of minor parties in the United 
States, but he slights the work of the Webbs 
in England and he underestimates the 
importance of “third” parties in this 
country. His minimizing of the rdle of 
intellectual factors in his critique of 
liberalism is evidence of a wholesome 
tendency in the social sciences, but it is an 
open question whether or not he carries his 
point too far. The book is a stimulating 
one and one which should challenge the 
attention of all interested in the social 
sciences. 

Haroip F. Gosne t. 


Rockeretter, Joun D., Jr. The 
_ Personal Relationship in Industry. One 
hundred twenty pages and appendix con- 


_ taining Plan of Representation of Em- 


ployes in the coal and iron mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company of Col- 
orado and Wyoming. Price, $1.75. New 
_ York: Boni & Liveright, 1923. 
_ The industrial philosophy of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. is a more important 
influence upon our times than is readily 
grasped without reading this book. The 
vigor of his personality, combined with the 
power of inherited ownership, permit a 
rapid transfer of philosophy into action. 
These five addresses and articles covering 
ten years are a revealing biography and a 
narrative stimulating to stockholders who 
feel the responsibility of ownership. A few 
months after he was being violently 
denounced as the scoundrel responsible for 
the cruelty and oppression associated with 
the Colorado coal mine strikes of 1915, when 
the name of Rockefeller was in many 
quarters a synonym for the source of all 
evil, he was visiting employes in their 
homes and persuading those who had 
supposed they were his bitter enemies to 


join in a plan of industrial representation 
based upon good will and mutual under- 
standing. Only a compelling sense of 
responsibility would have suggested, and 
only a strong character would have under- 
taken, such a task. In his address to the 
first meeting of employes we see in its 
homely simplicity, vivid illustration, and 
straightforward sincerity, good reasons for 
the fact that the employes accepted it and 
the officials administered it in a spirit that 
invited success. 

In an address to President Wilson’s 
National Industrial Conference he justifies 
his selection as a member of the Public 
Group, rather than of the Employers 
Group, by saying, 

Surely it is not consistent for us to demand 
democracy in government and practice autocracy 
in industry. 

His liberalism is revealed by such state- 
ments as, 


Upon those who refuse to reorganize their 
industrial households in the light of the modern 
spirit will rest the responsibility for such radical 
and drastic measures as may later be forced upon 
industry, if the higher interests of all are not 
shortly dealt with in a spirit of fairness. 


The reader will be impressed with the 
cogency of the author’s style, the intensity 
of his belief in the power of moral principle 
to improve industrial relationships, and the 
courage with which he is willing to discard 
some of the economic and legal powers of 
the owner and employer in order to replace 
them with what he regards as a source of 
great strength—mutual understanding. 

Orro T. MA.iery. 


Russert, Bertrand anp Dora. The 
Prospects of Industrial Civilization. 
Price, $2.00. Pp. 287. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Another volume in this field is always 
welcome, especially when it is as readable 
and as thought-provoking as thisone. The 
authors are no friends of the present social 
order, nor are they as strong admirers of 
the Russian experiment as many of their 
critics have fancied. 

Their book is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the defects of our present 
organization. This indictment centers 
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about the charge that “the chaos in the 


r- | world mainly takes the form of a titanic con- 
of flict between these forces: capitalism and 
d imperialism on one side; socialism and self- 
P determination on the other.” Although 
e marred by exaggeration, this section of the 
s yolume is the stronger of the two. 

d The second part is an attempt to show 


how a scientific socialism can be made to 


wt? 


r 
d prevail, and of course presents the pred 


difficulties, as is - always the case with 
constructive criticism. To the reviewer 
the trouble centers around the impossible 
task of reconciling the concepts of national 
socialism with the problem of increasing 
internationalism. The two are in conflict, 
a fact that the authors realize but do 
not fully appreciate. Nevertheless, their 
attempt is stimulating. 
Ernest Minor Patterson. 
ey 
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_ Tue following report of the work 
of the League of Nations was made 
possible by the courtesy of the Secre- 
tariat of the League. All available 
documents were placed at my disposal 
and many members of the Secretariat 
aided me with valuable suggestions, 
both general and particular, touching 
upon their several departments. The 
several chapters are not individually 
documented, as the sources of all my 
information were approximately the 
same. ‘Those documents which proved 
most valuable were the Monthly Sum- 
mary, a résumé month by month of the 


League’s work, The Official Journal, 


the documents and the minutes of the 


PREFACE 


Assembly and the Council and the 
reports of the several commissions. 

Since the completion of this report 
certain new problems have come before 
the League and certain live issues have 
evolved as is inevitable in a dynamic 
institution. To have given a detailed 
account of these was impossible be- 
cause at their completion the same 
difficulty would again have been en- 
countered. 

However, the one outstanding issue 
(the Hungarian Reconstruction Plan) 
has been given in considerable detail 
and certain vital additions to the old 
problems have been included in appro- 
priate footnotes. 

»GrorGE F. Koun. 
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Organi 


zation and the Work of the League * 


of Nations 


By Greorce F. Koun 


CHAPTER I 


HE main organs of the League are 

seven in number: the Assembly; 
the Council; the Permanent Court of 
Justice at the Hague; the Secretariat- 
General; the Technical Organizations; 
the Advisory Commissions; and the 
Administrative and Mandates Sec- 
tions. The first three deal primarily 
with problems of political purport that 
might lead to international crises or 
war. The members of the League 
have undertaken to submit their 
disputes to one or more of these before 
engaging in war. 

The last three have a more positive 
nature and have been established 
to further co-operation in humanitarian 
and non-political fields. One of the 
hindrances to co-operation before the 
war was the lack of a central body 
through which the work could be co- 
ordinated. 

The fourth, the Secretariat-General, 
serves as a “clearing house” of infor- 
mation, acts as the connecting link 
between the political and non-political 
activities of the League and as com- 
municant between the several League 
organizations and the governments, 
members of the League, keeping the 
latter informed of the activities of the 
former. It organizes the League Con- 
ferences, prepares all the agenda for 
them and keeps the archives. Its 
personnel is international. As many 
nationalities are represented as is 
possible for effective administration. 
At present more than thirty nationali- 
ties are represented among its mem- 


bers. They are appointed by the 
Secretary-General with the approval 
of the Council, and are responsible to 
him, the Assembly, and the Council. 
They have no political affiliations 
with their own governments, but com- 
prise what might be called an Inter- 
national Civil Service. 

In the Secretariat-General are one 
Secretary-General, three Under Secre- 
taries-General, the Directors of Sec- 
tions, the Members of Sections and a 
large number of minor staff officials 
for carrying out the work of the 
Secretariat, such as bookkeepers, trans- 
lators, and secretaries. 

The most important sections are the 
Health Section, Communications and 
Transit Section, the Economics and 
Finance Section, the Legal Section, 
the Political Section, the Social Sec- 
tion, the Administrative Section, and 
the Information Section. There are 
in addition several minor sections for 
carrying on the detailed work of the 
Secretariat. 

The Assembly is composed of all 
states members of the League and 
meets once a year at the seat of the 
League. Each state may send three 
official representatives and three assist- 
ants. These assistants may take an 
active part in the work of the Com- 
mittees only upon the withdrawal of 
one of the officially accredited represen- 
tatives. Each state has but one vote. 
All states are on an equal footing and 
have equal rights. A small state, such 
as Panama, has the same power to de- 
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feat a measure demanding unanimity 


_ as has Great Britain or France. 
The Covenant states that the “As- 


ca sembly may deal with any matter 


within the sphere of action of the 
League affecting the peace of the 

world.” In addition to this general 
tit there are certain special duties 


_ imposed upon the Assembly. 


(1) The election of new members. 
- The admission of a new state, which 
has fulfilled its international obliga- 
tions, making it suitable for member- 
ship, is obtained by a two-thirds vote 
of the Assembly. 

(2) The voting of the budget. An 
itemized account is made of the proba- 
ble expenses of the League for the 
coming year. A certain margin of 
safety is always allowed. The budget 
is discussed by the Fourth Committee 
of the Assembly and is later voted by 
the Assembly in plenary session. 

The League is at present exercising 
a régime of economy so far as is com- 
patible with its many needs. The 
states, members of the League, are 
finding any unnecessary budgetary 
expenditure impossible at the present 
time because of the financial depres- 
sion. 

Certain states feel that at the Fourth 
Assembly certain appropriations were 
unnecessarily curtailed for Dr. Nan- 
sen’s relief work, which has been one 
of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the League. Unless Dr. Nansen finds 
it possible to raise funds by private 
subscriptions or from individual gov- 
ernments, he will be forced to give up a 
considerable part of this humanitarian 
work. 

At the outset, the allotment of the 
expenses of the League was based on 
the Universal Postal Union apportion- 
ment of the various countries. Little 
thought had been previously given to 
this question and the inequality of 
such an allotment was not considered. 


In the Postal Union the expense 
involved was very small, so that certain 
smaller states voluntarily classed them- 
selves as large Powers. When the 
allotment of the League’s expenses was 
decided in the same manner, these 
states found it impossible to pay 
and an amendment to Article VI of 
the Covenant was necessitated. The 
amendment has not yet received the 
requisite number of ratifications to 
make it the basis of payment. In the 
meanwhile a_ tentative agreement, 
similar to the amended Article VI, is 
functioning. 

In deciding the amount payable by 
each state, account is taken of the 
population, the territory, the imports 
and the exports, the financial sheet of 
the country, and the effects of the war. 
Certain temporary reductions have 
been granted to the several countries 
most affected by the war. 

(3) The election of the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council. At the 
outset of the League these were four 
in number. But in the Third Assem- 
bly, in deference to the wishes of the 
smaller Powers, the number was in- 
creased to six. The four large Powers, 
permanent members, felt themselves 
protected because of the need of 
unanimity for all important decisions. 

The Council of the League is com- 
posed of ten nations, four of which are 
permanent members and six of which 
are non-permanent members, elected 
from time to time by the Assembly. 
The system for the duration of office 
has not as yet been definitely decided, 
the proposed plan being that two 
change each year, that the term of 
office be three years and that on retire- 
ment a country be ineligible for three 
years. This plan has met with con- 
siderable opposition, as certain coun- 
tries are beginning to feel that they 
have an inalienable right to a seat. 
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se choice is left to the vote of the member 
_ | states, due regard being given to geo- 
ne » graphical and racial differences. The 
m Council is at present composed of Eng- 
= land, France, Italy, and Japan as the 
_ four permanent members, and Belgium, 
ny Brazil, Sweden, Spain, Uruguay, and 
. Czechoslovakia as the six non-per- 
‘ manent members; the last named 
having been elected by the Fourth 
. Assembly to fill the seat formerly 
occupied by China. 

: Like the Assembly, “the Council 


may deal with any matter within the 
. sphere of action of the League affecting 
y | the peace of the world.” But because 


he of its smallness the Council both 
2 through the Covenant and by practice 
" has become the active legislative organ 
Pe of the League for most purposes. The 
Covenant stipulates that international 
” disputes are to be referred to the Coun- 
i > cil unless the Assembly is specifically 
wi mentioned by the parties concerned. 
vs Any dispute that might lead to a 
me rupture is specifically referred to arbi- 
ve tration or to the Council by Article XII 
* of the Covenant. The supervision of 
the Mandates of the League is en- 
- trusted by the Covenant to the Council 
of > and by practice the supervision of the 
: Technical Organizations, and the Ad- 
“ visory and Administrative Commissions 
. has come under its wing. The Council 
h meets about every two months and is 
d always available to member states. 
oe In matters before the Assembly and 
. the Council all questions of substance 
, demand a unanimous vote. All mat- 
ms ters of form or procedure are passed 
if by a majority vote. This plan has 
. proved of great value, as it has allowed 
€ the Assembly to pass certain measures 
2 by a majority vote in the form of a 
re recommendation. In practice this is 


| the same as a resolution, because the 
y legislative body of each state must 
approve all League legislation before it 
becomes applicable to that state. 
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of the Mandated Areas. 


The Technical Organizations of the 
League (the Health; the Communica- 
tions and Transit; and the Economics 
and Finance) are semi-independent, 
although in the case of the Health 
Organization, and the Economics and 
Finance Organization, the machinery 
is not yet perfected. ‘The composition 
of these bodies follows that of the 
League, although they are directly 
responsible to the Council. There is a 
Standing Committee which corre- 
sponds to the Council, a General Con- 
ference which resembles the Assembly 
and a Secretariat similar to that of the 
League, and included in the Secre- 
tariat-General of the League. The 
Secretariats of these Organizations 
make up the corresponding sections in 
the Secretariat of the League and the 
Secretaries-General of the Organiza- 
tions are the Directors of the corre- 
sponding respective sections. 

The Advisory and Administrative 
Commissions are directly responsible 
to the Council of the League which 
organizes them as seems most expe- 
dient. The duty of the Advisory 
Commissions is to supervise and con- 
trol the work of the League in com- 
bating such evils as the Traffic in 
Opium and the Traffic in Women and 
Children. The Administrative Com- 
missions supervise the administration 
of the Saar and Danzig, the Protection 
of Minorities and the Administration 


The important point in relation to 
these Organizations is that they pre- 
serve a relationship between the states, 
members of the League and certain 
non-member states. States which are 
not members of the League may, by a 
two-thirds vote, be admitted to these 
Organizations. As a result, Germany 
has served in several of these important 
organizations. 

There is one organization apart from 
those mentioned which must be em- 
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bor Organization which was provided 
for by the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
apart from and yet a part of the 
League. It has its own constitution 
and laws; its own building and its own 
working force. However, its budget 
must be included in the budget of the 
League and approved by the Assembly 
before it becomes valid. The object 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is to better the conditions of labor 
and to promote unity between capital 
and labor. There is a General Confer- 
ence which like the Assembly of the 
League meets once a year. Each 
country is represented by four dele- 
gates, two of whom are representatives 
of the government, one of the employ- 
ers, and one of the workers. The two 


When Article XIV was written into 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
grave doubts were expressed as to its 
possibility of success. The article 
reads as follows: 


The Council shall formulate and submit 
to the members of the League for adoption 
plans for the establishment of a permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Court 
shall be competent to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character 
which the parties submit to it. The Court 
may also give an advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly. 


In 1907, at the second Hague Con- 
ference, Mr. Elihu Root proposed that 
a permanent Court of Justice be 
established. Although plans were 
drawn up, the manner of electing the 
judges could not be satisfactorily 
arranged and nothing eventuated. In 
February of 1920, the Council of the 
League entrusted a committee of 
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CHAPTER II 


most representative organizations, 
There is a governing body of twenty- 
four members, like the Council. Eight 
are the representatives of the principal 
industrial states, four are elected by 
the delegates from the remaining 
states, six are chosen by the employers’ 
delegates to represent organized capi- 
tal, and six by the workers’ delegates to 
represent organized labor. In this 
manner labor, capital, and government 
are all represented; government being 
able to prevent any infringement of her 
sovereignty by having a number of 
votes equal to labor and capital com- 
bined. Finally, there is the Interna- 
tional Labor Office which corresponds 
almost exactly to the Secretariat- 
General of the League of Nations. — 


eminent jurists, among whom was Mr. 


Root, with the task of drawing up the 
plan for the Court, following the obli- 
gation of Article XIV of the Covenant. 
By the time the first Assembly met, 


the plan was on hand so that the 
Assembly could take action. 


The difficulty that had always been 


encountered in relation to the election 
of judges was ingeniously overcome. 
Satisfaction was given to both the 


large and the small units. It was decid- 


ed that national groups comprising the 


Hague Court of Arbitral Justice nomi- 


nate the candidates, giving due regard 
to the main forms of civilization and 
the various legal systems of the world. 
The election of the eleven judges and 
the four deputy judges is left to the 
Assembly, and the Council of the 
League, voting separately, an absolute 
majority being necessary in each body 
for election. 


If all are not elected on the first 
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ballot there is a second and a third 
ballot until agreement is reached. If, 
however, agreement is impossible there 
is a meeting of three representatives of 
both bodies to decide upon a candidate. 
If this fails, the judges themselves vote 
for the remaining members, seniority 
of age being the basis of choice in case 
of a tie. This system has worked 
admirably to date in the first election 
of judges and in the vote of the Fourth 
Assembly for the filling of the seat left 
vacant by the death of one of the 
judges. 

The jurists’ plan was accepted by the 
first Assembly and the Council was 
commissioned to submit the “Statute 
of the Court” to the members of the 
League for adoption in the form of a 
Protocol duly ratified and declaring 
their acceptance of the Statute. 

An optional clause giving the Court 

compulsory jurisdiction in certain cases 
(was: added to the Protocol because of 
the insistence of certain small Powers. 
This clause could be signed uncondi- 
tionally or on the basis of reciprocity. 

The Court is open to those states, 
members of the League, and those 
mentioned in the annex of the Cove- 
nant, on the condition that they shall 
have previously deposited a declaration 
by which they agree to accept the juris- 
diction of the Court and undertake to 
carry out in full good faith the decisions 
passed by the Court, and not to resort 
to war against any state complying 
therewith. Any case which involves 
a dispute as to the interpretation of a 
treaty, as to any question of inter- 
national law, as to the existence of any 
fact which if established would con- 
stitute a breach of international obliga- 
tion, or as to the extent and nature of 
the reparation to be made for any such 
breach, must be brought before the 
Court. 

In December, 1920, the Protocol of 
signature was opened at the Secretariat 


and certified true copies were sent to 
all states, members of the League. 
On February 25, 1921, twenty-seven 
states had ratified the Court project 
and it was thereby duly established. 
By January, the month before the 
opening of the Court, forty-five states 
had signed the Protocol, eighteen hav- 
ing signed the optional clause concern- 
ing compulsory jurisdiction. None of 
the large Powers were included in the 
eighteen. 

A suit is brought before the Court 
either by notification of a_ special 
agreement between the parties or, if 
the jurisdiction of the Court is com- 
pulsory for the case in question or 
between the parties concerned, by an 
application filed with the Court. The 
date of the oral proceedings is fixed by 
the President and unless a_ special 
session is convoked must fall within 
the period given over to the regular 
meetings. The oral proceedings con- 
sist of the hearing of witnesses and the 
presentation of the case by the counsels 
of the parties. At any time during 
the proceedings the parties may come 
to an agreement and withdraw the 
case. Failing this agreement the pro- 
cedure terminates in a judgment which 
is final and without appeal. Revision 
may, however, be demanded if there is 
a discovery of some really new and 
important fact. 

The first session of the Court was 
devoted to administrative questions 
and the establishment of the rules of 
procedure. Three special chambers 
were constituted under the Statute of 
the Court: a Chamber for Summary 
Procedure, a Chamber for Labor, and 
a Chamber for Transit and Communi- 
cations Questions. 

Among the most important of the 
rules of procedure is the stipulation 
that every member of the Court who 
is present at a discussion is obliged to 
give a reasoned opinion. Final deci- 
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sion is reached after discussion of the 
several differing opinions. 

The first cases which the Court had 
to consider at its ordinary session in 
June, 1922, were brought before it by 
virtue of the decision taken by the 
Council at its May session. They 
treated with those sections of the 
Treaty of Peace which dealt with 
labor questions and were submitted to 
the Court for an advisory opinion in 
pursuance of Article XIV of the 
Covenant. At the request of the 
French representative on the Council, 
two questions were addressed to the 
Court, and one by the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

1. Does the competence of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization extend to 
the international regulation of the con- 
ditions of labor of persons employed 
in agriculture? 

2. Does the examination of pro- 
posals for the organization and devel- 
opment of methods of agricultural 
production and of other questions of a 
like character, fall within the com- 
petence of the International Labor 
Organization ? 

3. Was the nomination of the 
Workers’ Delegate for the Netherlands 
at a third session of the International 
Labor Conference made in accordance 
with provisions of Article 389 of the 
Treaty of Versailles? 

The decisions of the Court were as 
follows: As to question one it decided 
in the affirmative; question two in the 
negative; question three in the affirma- 
tive. The decision in the last was 
based on the fact that at the time when 
the decision should have been made by 
the Conference itself no obstacle was 
put in the way and the delegate was 
duly accepted. 

The case of the S. S. Wimbledon is of 
special interest, as it is the first time 
that made of 
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a sovereign state before an_ inter. 
national court by one or more other 
sovereign states. France, England, 
Italy, and Japan arraigned Germany 
on the ground of a breach of the Peace 
Treaty when, on March 21, 1921, 
Germany refused to allow the S. 8, 
Wimbledon free access to the Kiel 
Canal. Germany stated that because 
the vessel was carrying munitions from 
France to Poland it was an obligation 
of neutrality to refuse her access. 

The Court gave its decision in Au- 
gust, 1923. Germany was found 
guilty of a breach of Article 380 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and damages were 
demanded in the sum of 140,000 
French francs. The effect of Article 
$80 is that the Kiel Canal has ceased to 
be an inland navigable water-way, the 
use of which by the vessels of Powers 
other than the riparian state is left to 
the discretion of that state. 

At the request of the Council of the 
League the Court met in extraordinary 
session on January 8, 1923, for the 
purpose of giving an advisory opinion 
on the question— 
whether the dispute between France and 
Great Britain as to Nationality Decrees 
issued in Tunis and Morocco (French zone) 
on November 8, 1921, in their application 
to British subjects is or is not by inter- 
national law solely a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction? 

The following is a brief outline of the 
case. The Nationality Decrees were 
four in number, two issued by the 
French Government, one by the Bey 
of Tunis and one by the Sultan of 
Rabat. The decrees of the two native 
Princes declared to be Tunisian and 
Moroccan respectively all persons born 
in Tunis or in the French Zone of the 
Shereefian Empire; of parents also 
born there, except citizens, subjects or 
“ressortissants” of the protecting 
Power. The French Decrees conferred 
French nationality. on all persons born 
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jn Tunis or the French Zone of the 
Shereefian Empire respectively; of 
parents of whom one was justiciable as 
a foreigner by the French Tribunals of 
the Protectorate and was born in the 
Protectorate. 

These Decrees came into conflict 
with British nationality legislation, 
which claims as national-born British 
subjects the children born abroad of 
British parents who were themselves 
born within His Britannic Majesty’s 
Allegiance and also the grandchildren 
born before January Ist, 1915, of such 
parents. 

When, therefore, the French Govern- 
ment applying the Decrees treated as 
French subjects persons not of Maltese 
origin, and claimed by the British 
Government to be British subjects, 
ealling on them for military service in 
the French Army, the British Govern- 
ment under Article XV of the Cove- 
nant appealed to the League of Na- 
tions. The French Government de- 
clared the question one of domestic 
jurisdiction under Article XV Para- 
graph viii, of the Covenant, which 
reads: 

If a dispute between parties is claimed by 
one of them and is found by the Council to 
arise out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the jurisdiction of that 
party, the Council shall so report and shall 
make no recommendations to a settlement. 


The Court was not to determine the 
legality of the Decrees pronounced by 
France, Tunis, and Morocco or whether 
Great Britain could rightly protest 
against these Decrees. It was to 
decide whether or not the imposing of 
French nationality upon persons 
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whom Great Britain claimed as British 
subjects was a question which by inter- 
national law was solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of France as 
claimed by her. 

The Court decided in February that 
the case did not come under the 
domestic jurisdiction of France but 
was of international purport and was 
therefore within the competence of 
the Council. The Court gave the 
following interpretation to Article XV, 
Paragraph viii, of the Covenant: 

The exclusive jurisdiction of states 
comprises matters which in principle are 
not regulated by international law. The 
ambit of this jurisdiction varies with the 
development of international relations, 
consequently it is purely relative. More- 
over, even as regards matters included 
within this jurisdiction, the right of a state 
to use its unfettered discretion may be 
restricted by international engagement. 
The mere fact of international engagements 
being invoked does not, however, suffice to 
remove from the exclusive jurisdiction of a 
state a dispute which in principle falls 
within that jurisdiction; these international 
engagements must be of a nature to justify 
the provisional conclusion that they may 
be of juridical importance for the dispute. 


This doctrine was applied by the 
Court after a thorough examination 
of the legal grounds and arguments 
presented by the two parties. When 
the decision had been given, France 
proposed to England that the Court 
decide the legality of the Decrees. 
England has not yet expressed any 
definite opinion on this matter. 

There are several disputes before the 
Court at the present time which will 
be dealt with at its next session. 
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The ra a of the Aaland Islands 
dispute was the first important politi- 
cal achievement of the League. The 
Aaland Islands are an archipelago of 
300 islands of varying size, between 
Sweden and Finland in the Baltic Sea 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Their total area is about 550 square 
miles. 

When Russia renounced all claim 
to Finland in 1917, Finland claimed 
the Aaland Islands as an integral part 
of her territory. They had formed 
part of the Grand Duchy of Finland 
under Russian rule and therefore fell 
within the renunciation. Sweden, on 
the other hand, demanded that the 
Aaland Islands be given to her, since 
the people so desired, and self-deter- 
mination had been set up as the basis 
of future territorial allegiance. In 
order to pacify the people, Finland had 
given them substantial social and 
political autonomy by making them a 
separate province; final allegiance 
being however to Finland. 

In spite of this measure the Islanders 
opted for Sweden, basing the justice 
of their claim on linguistic and cul- 
tural grounds. The relations between 
Sweden and Finland became strained 
and fear was expressed that, diplomatic 
ways failing, the states might take up 
arms to uphold their respective claims. 

Accordingly the British Govern- 
ment, by the right conferred by Article 
XI of the Covenant, brought the dis- 
pute between the two countries to the 
notice of the Council of the League. 
In two meetings in June, 1920, held for 
the discussion of the subject, the repre- 
sentatives of both Sweden and Finland 
took at that time was 
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a member of the League, but by 
rad ? - The Aaland Islands __-virtue of Article XVII was allowed to 


sit on the Council on an equal footing 
with League members by accepting the 
obligations contained in the Covenant. 
At the same time the Islanders’ point 
of view was explained by their repre- 
sentatives. 

Before intervening in the affair the 
Council wished to decide upon its 
competence, Finland having main- 
tained that the dispute was a question 
of domestic jurisdiction and as such 
was not subject to the Covenant and 
the League. The Council set up a 
Committee of International Jurists 
to decide the question.!. The Jurists 
decided in favor of the League against 
Finland so that the Council could send 
a Committee of Inquiry to the spot. 
This Committee was composed of one 
Belgian, one Swiss and one American 
citizen. The report of the Committee 
was not binding upon the Council. 

The Committee found that from a 
geographical point of view the Islands 
were undoubtedly the property of 
Finland, in spite of the fact that almost 
97 per cent of the population of 25,000 
was Swedish speaking. Historically 
they were Finnish, particularly as, 
since the renunciation by Russia of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, the Powers— 
Sweden included—had recognized Fin- 
land as an independent state. 

Sweden’s claim to the right of self- 
determination on the part of the 
Islanders was not upheld by the Com- 
mittee on the grounds that the Island- 
ers formed but a minority of the whole 
Finnish nation, constituting only 6 per 


1 Had the permanent Court been in existence 
at the time its advice would surely have been 
sought. But it was then merely in the process 
of formation and therefore not available. 
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cent of the total Swedish minority in 
Finland and could, therefore, not be 
considered as expressing the wish of 
the total minority. The separation of 
a minority from a nation, in spite of 
the plea of the right of self-determina- 
tion, could not be indiscriminately 
permitted in practice, for it would lead 
to a precedent that might embroil the 
world in constant conflicts. Such a 
right can be exercised only under 
extraordinary circumstances, such as 
where a minority has been wilfully 
persecuted; and nothing of that sort 
had ever occurred to the Islanders. 

Were there no way, except by annex- 
ation to Sweden, that the Aaland 
Islanders could have kept their in- 
dividuality and traditions, the Com- 
mittee might have recommended that 
solution, but since Finland expressed 
willingness to respect the rights and 
customs of the Islanders by giving 
them guarantees, and extending still 
further the automony granted in 1920, 
the Committee urged in its report to 
the Council that Finland preserve her 
sovereignty over the Islands. 

In June, 1921, after having received 
the report of the Committee of Inquiry, 
the Council took a definite decision, in 
spite of the protest on the part of the 
Swedish delegate that the time was not 
yet ripe. Before giving its decison, 
the Council received the promise of 
both parties to accept the findings and 
to carry them out. The draft resolu- 
tion drawn up by the British delegate 
contained the following points of inter- 
est: 


1. The sovereignty should belong 
to Finland; 


2. However, to promote happiness 
and peace and good relations be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, the 
Council felt that new guarantees 
should be given to the Islanders, 


thus following out fully the plan 


uy 
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submitted by the Committee of 
Inquiry; 

3. The neutralization and non- 
fortification of the archipelago 
should be guaranteed by a conven- 
tion of the interested Powers, to 
replace the Convention of 1856. 


To further the immediate realization 
of these ends the Swedish and Finnish 
delegates met together undcc the 
Presidency of Mr. Hymans of Belgium, 
to decide what guarantees would be 
most effective for preserving the tradi- 
tions of the Islanders. An agreement 
was promptly reached and in the 
session of June 27 this agreement 
was presented by Mr. Hymans and 
adopted unanimously by the Council. 
It followed closely the lines traced by 
the Committee of Inquiry and em- 
braced the following guarantees: 


1. That the government of the Islands 
shall in no way be obliged to maintain or to 
subsidize any schools other than those in 
which Swedish is the language of education. 
In all state schools Swedish will be the 
language of education, and Finnish will not 
be taught without the consent of the 
Commune concerned. 

2. Whenever zeal estate situated in the 
Aaland Islands is sold to a person who is not 
legally domiciled in the province, any 
person who is legally domiciled in the 
province, or the Commune in which the 
real estate is situated, shall be entitled to 
repurchase the said real estate at a price 
that shall be fixed, if an agreement cannot 
be reached, by the Cqurt of First Instance, 
having due regard to the current price. 

3. Persons immigrating into the archi- 
pelago who possess the right of citizenship 
of Finland shall not acquire the right to 
communal and provincial suffrage in the 
Islands till they have been legally domiciled 
for five years. 

4. The Governor of the Islands shall be 
appointed by agreement between Finland 
and the autonomous government of the 
Islands. 
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shall supervise these guarantees. Finland 
shall submit to the Council, together with 
its own observations, any complaints or 
claims made by the “‘Landsting” in regard 
to the application of these guarantees, 
and the Council may, in case of a legal 
dispute, submit it in turn to the Permanent 
Court of Justice. 


In view of the importance of the 
question of neutralization, Sweden 
urged that a new treaty be drawn up 
as soon as possible to replace that of 
1856, which because of territorial 
changes and military and naval evolu- 
tion was no longer adequate. Accord- 

a ingly, the Secretary-General of the 
. League summoned the interested Pow- 
ers and in October, 1921, the new 
treaty was signed at Geneva by Den- 
mark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia, 
Poland, and Sweden. 

This treaty provides for neutrality 
of the Islands on land, sea, and air in 
peace and in war. There are also 
certain provisions guaranteeing the 
neutrality of this zone in case of war. 
For example; in case of a war in the 
Baltic, Finland has the right, in order 
to assure the respect of the neutrality, 
to plant mines temporarily in the zone 
and to take whatever naval measures 
might be demanded by this step. 

Furthermore, to safeguard the main- 
tenance of this Convention, or to take 
steps against its violation, the high 
contracting parties are to confer in- 
dividually or jointly with the Council 
to decide measure§ to be taken and to 
undertake to help the carrying out of 
the measures thus decided upon. 
For this purpose the Council will 
invite the Powers, parties to the Con- 
vention, to sit on the Council whether 
or not members of the League. If, 
excepting the vote of the accused 
party, unanimity cannot be reached, 
the parties are severally authorized to 
take any steps that the Council may 
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decide upon by a two-third majority, 
the vote of the accused party again not 
counting. 

If the neutrality of the zone is en- 
dangered by an act of violence, Finland 
may take measures to ward off the 
aggressor until the parties to the Con- 
vention are in a position to intervene, 
In such a case Finland is under obliga- 
tion to notify the Council of the steps 
she may have taken. The Convention 
is to continue in force no matter what 
change may be brought about in the 
status quo of the Baltic. 


2. The Polish-Lithuanian Dispute 


On September 5, 1920, the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asked the 
Council of the League of Nations to 
intervene in the conflict that had arisen 
between Poland and Lithuania. The 
frontiers of Poland, which under the 
Versailles Treaty were to be defined by 
the Allied Powers, had not as yet been 
definitely fixed. On December 12, 
1919, the Supreme Council had delim- 
ited a frontier known as the Curzon 
Line, to the west of which Poland was 
authorized to establish a regular ad- 
ministration. It expressly reserved 
Poland’s territorial rights to the east of 
the Curzon Line. This decision had 
never been recognized by the Lithu- 
anian Government. Poland had taken 
the town and territory of Vilna from 
Soviet-Russia in the spring of 1919 and 
had administered this district until the 
fall of 1920. At that time the Russians 
had forced its evacuation and by the 
Treaty of Moscow signed July 12, 1920, 
this territory was allotted to Lithuania 
and was occupied by her two days 
later. The frontier between Lithuania 
and Russia as fixed by the same 
Treaty left to the former the cities of 
Vilna, Lida, and Grodno, and extended 
to the west as far as the Bobr, within 
twenty miles of the Prussian frontier, 
crossing the Curzon Line. 
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The Poles objected to the presence 
of Lithuanian troops west of the Cur- 
gon Line and accused Lithuania of a 
breach of neutrality in the war be- 
tween Poland and Soviet-Russia. The 
situation being extremely critical and 
the conditions in the respective coun- 
tries unstable, the Council did not 
attempt an immediate settlement. It 
made a new temporary demarcation, 
both parties pledging observance. 
Lithuania accepted as a provisional 
line the frontier fixed by the Supreme 
Council in 1919, and undertook to 
withdraw her troops from the territory 
west of the Curzon Line. Poland 
promised to respect the neutrality of 
the territory occupied by Lithuania to 
the east of the line on condition that 
this neutrality be equally respected by 
the government of the Soviets. The 
Council thereupon appointed a Mili- 
tary Commission of Control under 
Colonel Chardigny (France), which 
proceeded to the occupied districts to 
arrange for the withdrawal of the 
Polish and Lithuanian troops on either 
side of the line of demarcation and to 
establish an armistice along the entire 
front. 

Before the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil at the end of October the situation 
had aggravated. The Polish troops 
had succeeded in driving the Soviet 
army from Grodno and Lida and an 
armistice with peace preliminaries had 
been signed at Riga, between Poland 
and the Soviet Republic. More seri- 
ous still was the action of the Polish 
General Zeligowski, who, acting inde- 
pendently, had established himself by 
force at Vilna and proclaimed a govern- 
ment under the title of ““The Govern- 
ment of Central Lithuania.” 

Before the Council the Polish Gov- 
ernment washed its hands of all 
responsibility for the affair at Vilna. 
It stated that it had repudiated Gen- 
eral Zeligowski and declared him a 
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rebel, but that at the same time it was 
impossible to take any direct action 
against him because of his hold upon 
the people. There are many who 
criticise the attitude of Poland and lay 
at the same time considerable blame at * 
the feet of the Allied Powers for not 
taking a firm stand, instead of yielding 
before the insurrectionary leader. 
Certain critics accuse the Powers of 
partiality. 

The Council decided to hold a 
plebiscite in the Vilna District to 
allow the people to speak for them- 
selves on the question of nationality. 
The exact district was to be traced by 
the Council of the League who would 
also guarantee freedom of voting and 
determine the method to be employed 
for the withdrawal or disarmament of 
any troops within the disputed area. 
When the Council met in November at 
Geneva hopes were still entertained 
for a plebiscite, although it was ap- 
parent that it would be extremely 
difficult to have a real expression of 
opinion without employing a military 
force to uphold the authority of the 
League. Accordingly, the Council 
made preparations to send an inter- 
national force to Vilna, comprised of 
troops volunteered by certain states, 
members of the League. It was soon y. 
evident that even an order established 
artificially would not serve the desired Be 
purpose. The Military Commission 
under Colonel Chardigny met with 
constant opposition in attempting to 
secure the demobilization of the Lithu- 
anian Army and in its efforts to obtain 
information for the organization of the 
pending plebiscite. Nor was its suc- - 
cess greater in decreasing the numbers st 
in General Zeligowski’s army. In af 
spite of Polish repudiation his army ~~ 
increased from 20,000 to 50,000 in one . 
month. Every request for demobiliza- 
tion went unheeded. 

The Council realized that a course of 
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premeditated obstruction was being 
employed. In February, 1921, the 
two parties were as intransigent as 
ever and all hopes of a plebiscite were 
chimeric. As a last hope the Council 
requested the two parties to meet 
informally under the Presidency of 
Mr. Hymans and to negotiate directly 
with each other in his presence. The 
parties agreed and the meeting was 
held at Brussels. 

Before Mr. Hymans the two parties 
set forth their cases. Each claimed 
that Vilna for geographical and his- 
torical reasons belonged to it; that 
the population was in favor of belong- 
ing to it; and that the sole hope of 
prosperity rested in the annexation of 
Vilna to its territory. In the face 
of such contradictory evidence Mr. 
Hymans drew up a plan which he sub- 
mitted to the two nations. The plan 
was of considerable length and com- 
plexity. It provided for a certain 
loose-knit federation between the two 
countries with mutual guarantees, an 
alliance for mutual defense and an 
economic agreement relating to cus- 
toms, the monetary system, etc. 

Poland would accept no arrangement 
before a plebiscite was held in Vilna. 
The Council decided to hold a plebi- 
scite with the possibility that it would 
lead to a definite settlement. The 
Council prepared an arrangement pro 
tempore to be put in practice during the 
period of negotiations. It was refused 
by the parties. Mr. Hymans sum- 
moned another conference of the two 
parties without any better success. 

The Council realized that the plan 
of Mr. Hymans would not function 
because of the defiant attitude of the 
two countries, but it passed a resolution 
declaring the justice of the plan and at 
the second Assembly Mr. Hymans 
explained the plan and the reason for 
its failure. 

In November of the same year, 
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General Zeligowski withdrew from 
Vilna, his troops remaining, and the 
military occupation of the city was 
continued. The governing commis- 
sion established by him was entrusted 
to arange a plebiscite in the Vilna area, 

As the result of the Council’s failure 
to arrive at a settlement, plans were 
made for the withdrawal of the military 
commission at the beginning of the 
year 1922. However, the commission 
had succeeded in preventing war. 

In the interval, before the with- 
drawal of the League’s commission, 
the plebiscite organized by the gov- 
erning commission as commanded by 
General Zeligowski was held. By a 
Decree of the Diet of Warsaw in 
March, 1922, the territory was annexed 
to Poland as a result of the elections. 
Throughout this period the Council 
received reports of persecutions of 
minorities in the two countries and 
was obliged to send a warning note to 
both that their obligations in relation 
to the Covenant of the League be 
respected. 

When the Commission of Control 
finally withdrew from the district there 
were 20,000 people “officially” outside 
the jurisdiction of either Poland or 
Lithuania because of the two neutral 
zones drawn by the Commission; one 
in Svwalki and the other in Vilna. In 
May, 1922, the Council again took up 
the matter and requested that some 
line be agreed upon by the parties 
concerned. By a Decree of the Coun- 
cil a provisional line was drawn and a 
commission sent to investigate the 
situation. For more than six months 
after the May Decree the condition 
continued critical. The relations be- 
tween the two countries became in- 
creasingly strained and diplomatic 
relations were broken. 

In February, 1923, the Council 
determined the new line of demarcation 
by dividing the neutral zone of Vilna 
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jnto two approximately equal parts. 
The railway line from Grodno to Vilna 
was given to Poland; the northern 
zone to the west of the Vilna-Dwinsk 
Railway line to Lithuania. This line 
was to be accepted for administrative 
purposes. It was understood that the 
territorial rights of both states remain 
intact and that steps be taken for the 
disbanding of the militia of the two 
districts. 

Poland accepted this _ division. 
Lithuania refused and denied the com- 
petence of the Council in the matter 
since it had never been submitted to it. 
In the conflict that ensued several very 
regrettable incidents took place be- 
tween the troops of the two countries. 
Poland finally made an appeal that the 
principal Allied Powers by the power 
conferred upon them by Article 
LXXXVII of the Versailles Treaty 
decide definitely, once and for all, 
without appeal, the boundaries of 
Poland. 

The Conference of Ambassadors 
therefore took the problem out of the 
hands of the League and in March, 
1923, pronounced its decision. It 
followed exactly the demarcation as 
fixed by the Council in February, 1923. 
The following month Mr. Hymans in 
a final report submitted to the Council 
expressed the view that, since the 
Conference of Ambassadors had de- 
cided upon the boundaries between 
the two countries, the work of the 
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League in the matter was finished. 

However, Lithuania was not willing 
to accept the decision of the Conference 
of Ambassadors, declaring that it had 
no right to dispose of territory which 
was part of the former Russian Empire, 
and that the acceptance of the decision 
of the Conference by the Council was a 
volte face on its former position. 

Mr. Hymans for the Council, in 
refutation, upheld the decision of the 
Conference, declaring that both parties 
had recognized the Conference of 
Ambassadors. Further, Lithuania in 
asking the Council to have the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors decide the 
Eastern Polish Frontier, and at the 
same time the Polish-Lithuania dis- 
pute, recognized Article LXXXVII of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

But the Polish-Lithuania dispute 
is not closed. It is true that the 
frontiers have been marked and that 
the Council has approved this marking. 
But Lithuania is discontented. At 
the Fourth Assembly of the League of 
Nations the head of the Lithuanian 
Delegation complained of the unfair- 
ness of the decision, the partiality of 
the League and assured the Assembly 
that peace could come in that Baltic 
area only with a revision of the present 
frontier. In the meantime the 
boundaries rest as fixed, a compromise 
by the League and the Conference of 
Ambassadors with two intransigent 


. Upper 


Probably no decision of the League 
has been more harshly criticised than 
that of Upper Silesia. The Germans 
claim that they have been robbed of 
their territory. Others claim that the 
League was not impartial in its findings 
and still others — the League on 


the ground that they made the best of 
a bad business. The question of divi- 
sion was not a choice on the part of the 
League but was stipulated in the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The problem of Upper Silesia came 
the as result of a 
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complete disagreement of the Supreme 
Council in seeking a proper disposal of 
the territory. Upper Silesia before the 
war formed the southeastern extremity 
of the German Empire and is a region 
mainly agricultural and wooded, con- 
taining at the same time very valuable 
mineral deposits and a highly organ- 
ized industrial area. When, after the 
Peace Treaty, it was decided by the 
Supreme Council to hold a plebiscite 
in the Upper Silesian District, hostili- 
ties opened between the German and 
Polish authorities and it was necessary 
to send an inter-allied commission to 
the spot with a military force to 
preserve order. 

In March, 1920, the plebiscite was 


held, Germany receiving approxi- 
mately 700,000 votes and Poland 
475,000. In the north and _ west, 


where the agricultural population was 
predominant, a great majority of the 
Communes voted for Germany. In 
other districts towards the south, 
where the inhabitants were chiefly 
agricultural and mining, the vote was 
largely in favor of Poland. In a large 
territory in the centre and east, where 
the deposits of coal, zinc, and iron are 
found, as well as metallurgical and 
chemical works, the voting was ex- 
tremely confused. The majority of 
the Communes in this district voted 
for Poland, although the large indus- 
trial towns supported Germany by an 
overwhelming majority. These towns 
surrounded by the Communes form an 
economic unit of their own, although 
they are partly dependent, for certain 
essential raw materials, on the outside 
districts. They are practically at the 
most eastern limit of Upper Silesia. 

In May, 1920, an insurrection broke 
out in Poland on the rumor that if 
Italy and England could so arrange it 
the Allied Powers would divide the 
district in such a way that all parts 


that had voted German would be given 
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relation to the geographical distribu- 


to Germany. France refused to act 
against the insurrectionists. By the 
middle of May, Korfanty, the leader 
of the movement, had overrun the 
country as far as the Oder. The 
Allied authorities held only the big 
towns. The Polish Government re- 
pudiated Korfanty, but left the gates 
open for the passage of arms and food. 
In the middle of May, Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, demanded that the Allied 
troops restore order or allow Germany 
to do so. The relations between 
France and England were badly 
strained as a result of this move, but 
order was restored by the combined 
Allied forces. The division desired by 
Italy and Great Britain would have 
given certain advantages to Germany 
which were unacceptable to France. 
When in August, 1920, there was 
rumor of a new outbreak in the dis- 
trict, the Supreme Council met at 
Paris. Because of the conflicting opin- 
ions of its members, it could reach no 
decision and so appealed to the League, 
agreeing unanimously beforehand to 
accept the findings of the Council. 
Owing to the urgency of the situation 
as stated by the Supreme Council, 
Viscount Ishii, President of the Council 
at the time, summoned an extraordi- 
nary session at the end of August. A 
preliminary investigation was en- 
trusted to the representatives of Brazil, 
China, Spain, and Belgium—the four 
members of the Council who had taken 
no part in the former discussions. It 
was their duty to study the various 
aspects of the problem from the docu- 
ments presented by the two parties. 
After an investigation, based on the 
Versailles Treaty and the plebiscite, 
the Committee decided that it was 
necessary to split the industrial triangle 
of the district. If this were not done, 
justice would not be administered in 
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tion of the population and the mixture 
of racial elements. However, a divi- 
sion of the district would inevitably 
leave large minorities in both parts and 
would separate interests of importance. 
Wherefore it seemed advisable to 
guarantee, during the provisional 
period of readjustment, the continuity 
of the economic life of the region and 
the protection of the minorities. 

The Council decided upon the fol- 
lowing measures for the preservation 
of the economic and social continuity 
of the district during the transitional 
period of fifteen years: 

1. The preservation for a time, for 
the industries separated from Ger- 
many, of their former markets and the 
assurance of the supply of raw material 
and manufactured products which are 
indispensable to these industries. 

2. The avoidance of economic dis- 
turbances which would be caused by 
the immediate substitution of the 
Polish mark for the German mark as 
sole legal currency in the district 
assigned to Poland. 

8. The prevention of the railroad 
serving Upper Silesia from being 
affected by the shifting of the political 
frontiers. 

4. The regulation of the supplies of 
water and electricity. 

5. The maintenance of the freedom 
of movement for individuals across the 
new frontier. 

6. The guaranteeing of respect for 
private property and, as far as possible, 
to the workers that they should not 
lose, in the portion of the territory 
assigned to Poland, the advantages 
which were secured to them by German 
social legislation and by their trade 
unions. 

7. The protection of minorities on 
the basis of an equitable reciprocity. 

The Council decided that such agree- 
ment could best be arranged by a con- 
vention between Poland and Germany. 
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By the application of the above 
principles, the Council endeavored to 
assign to each state a number of elec- 
tors not differing appreciably from the 
total number of votes given in its 
favor, which at the same _ time 
equalized as far as possible the minori- 
ties in each district. The Supreme 
Council accepted the stipulations con- 
tained in the guarantees enumerated 
above, and accordingly the Council 
proceeded to prepare a convention be- 
tween the two countries embodying 
the recommendations. 

To supervise and facilitate the 
framing of this convention, the Council 
set up a Commission of an equal 
number of Germans and Poles from 
Upper Silesia, with M. Callonder of 
Switzerland as president, with the 
right to give arbitral decisions in case 
of disagreement between the two 
parties. At the same time several 
subcommittees were set up to regulate 
various questions, by working on the 
spot. These subcommittees drew up 
rough draft resolutions that were later 
put into final form by a legal commit- 
tee. During the work of drafting in 
Upper Silesia, the committees kept in 
constant touch with the Conference 
of Ambassadors, designated by the 
Supreme Council for the regulation of 
the Convention, and the president of 
the Mixed Commission, M. Callonder. 

The first meeting after the work of 
the subcommittees had been finished 
was held at Geneva urder the presi- 
dency of M. Callonder, on February 
14, 1922. During the month of March 
considerable difficulty was encountered 
as to matters of form and substance in 
the Convention. Finally the points 
were smoothed over, with the exception 
of three particularly thorny ones; 
first, in regard to the liquidation of 
the German property in the territory 
of Upper Silesia which had been 
allotted to Poland; second, the appli- 
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cation of Article XXVI of the Treaty 
of Versailles relating to the transfer to 
Poland of property belonging to the 
Prussian State, and third, certain 
questions relating to minorities. 

The solution of these problems was 
left to mediation or arbitration. The 
parties chose the former. However, 
the question of the liquidation of 
German property could not be satis- 
factorily negotiated and on March 23, 
1923, a public meeting was held at the 
seat of the League to open the pro- 
cedure of arbitration for the settlement 
of the problem of liquidation and 
certain minor points relating to minori- 
ties. However, the two parties dis- 
liked this means of settlement and 
arranged matters satisfactorily by 
mediation. 

Such German property situated in 
Polish Upper Silesia as may be liqui- 
dated by the Polish Government is 
divided into two categories: large 
industrial and large rural properties. 
No other form of German property is 
subject to liquidation. Large in- 
dustries include only mines, blast 
furnaces, foundries, factories for ex- 
plosive materials, as well as every kind 
of undertaking employing over 600 
workmen. Large rural property em- 
braces estates comprising not less than 
100 hectares. However, rural prop- 
erty will not be liquidated whose 
owners are in residence and have the 
right, as laid down by the Conference 
of Ambassadors, of retaining their 
domicile in Upper Silesia. Disputes 
that may arise will, if they are of a 
legal nature, be decided by the Perma- 
nent Court of Justice. 

The guarantee of minority protection 
rests with the Council of the League 
and the Convention establishes the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
Justice: (1) to determine in what cases 
new laws may be substituted for exist- 
ing laws of German origin in Polish 


Upper Silesia; and (2) to resolve 
differences of opinion which may arise 
from the putting into execution of the 
expropriation clauses of the Conven- 
tion. 

In May, 1922, the Convention in 
final form was completed and signed 
by the two countries at Geneva. It 
has been called “The Charter of the 
Economic and Social Life of Upper 
Silesia”’ for the next fifteen years and 
the Council appointed the presidents 
of the Mixed Commissions and of the 
Arbitral Tribunal, which had been set 
up at the same time to deal with legal 
questions, as presidents of those Com- 
missions to supervise the execution of 
the Convention. 

The Convention is formidable as to 
length. It comprises 606 articles and 
is divided and subdivided into several 
parts. Part I lays down the systems 
of law obtaining in the two parts of the 
plebiscite area, deals with the protec- 
tion of acquired individual rights and 
determines the conditions in which 
expropriation of industrial or landed 
property may or may not take place. 

Part II is concerned with questions 
of nationality and domicile, and the 
steps by which the inhabitants of the 
plebiscite area who wish to change 
their nationality may so do. 

Part III treats of the protection of 
minorities and lays down the rules for 
application to difficult situations, par- 
ticularly those affecting _ religion, 
schooling, and language. It further 
indicates the means by which the 
rights of minorities shall be safe- 
guarded. 

Part IV is concerned with social 
questions, notably the organization of 


employers’ and workmen’s unions, 
collective contracts, and social in- 
surance. 


Part V, which deals with economic 
questions, is divided into several 


chapters, which 
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customs duties, frontier permits, cur- 
rency and banking systems, mineral 
products, the distribution of water and 
electric power, post and telegraph, and 
finally railways, whose regulation is 
provided for in full detail. 

Part VI, which is the last, deals with 
the organization of the Mixed Commis- 
sion and the Arbitral Tribunal. Each 
of these Commissions is appointed for 
the fifteen year period of readjust- 
ment. 

The success of the League plan is not 
yet patent. Only a year and a half 
has elapsed since the signing of the 
Convention and it is, therefore, too 
early to judge the result. Were the 
time longer, it would still be impossible, 
because no such intricate plan could 
function with the existing abnormal 
situation. The European disorganiza- 
tion is nowhere more acute than in this 
district, and with the worthlessness of 
the currency of the two countries all 
economic co-ordination is impossible. 


2. ALBANIA 


In March, 1921, Albania requested 
the Council of the League to take steps 
to preserve her territorial integrity 
which she alleged was being violated 
by the Serb-Croate-Slovene State. 
The northern part of Albania was 
being occupied by Serbian forces and 
Albania was unable to protect herself. 
She claimed that the frontiers had been 
definitely fixed by the Conferences of 
London and Florence in 1913, and that, 
at that time, no one had questioned the 
validity of the arrangement. The 
matter was presented to the Council at 
its meeting in June, 1921, and state- 
ments were made by representatives 
of the Albanian, Greek, and Jugo- 
Slav Governments. 

The Council passed a resolution 
stating the inadvisability of meddling 
with the frontier question at the time, 
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due to the fact that the Conference of 
Ambassadors as provided in the Peace 
Treaty was attempting an adequate 
solution. At the same time it urged 
the parties to the dispute to act in such 
a way that the decision might be 
hastened by co-operation and not 
delayed by obstruction. 

Albania asserted her right to bring 
the question of the delimitation of her 
frontiers before the Second Assembly. 
In the Assembly the question was 
brought up by Albania herself and by 
the Council in its report to the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly agreed unani- 
mously on two resolutions: the first 
recommending that Albania accept 
whatever decision might be reached; 
the second taking note of the mutual 
charges against Jugo-Slav and Alba- 
nian Nationals on the northern frontier 
and of statements of the serious unrest 
in southern Albania or northern 
Epirus. It thereupon requested the 
Council to appoint a small committee 
of three impartial persons to proceed 
immediately to Albania and to report 
as soon as possible on the execution of 
the decisions about to be reached by 
the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, and on any disturbances that 
might occur on or near the Albanian 
frontier. The Council appointed Pro- 
fessor Sederholm of Finland, Colonel 
Schaeffer of Luxembourg and Major 
Meinich of Norway to serve as a 
committee. Unfortunately Colonel 
Schaeffer died, but his two colleagues 
carried on the work for which they 
were delegated. 

In November the Conference of 
Ambassadors. definitely fixed the 
boundaries between Jugo-Slavia and 
Albania and immediately notified the 
parties concerned. The frontiers are 
practically those of 1913 with four 
slight changes, three beneficial to 
Jugo-Slavia and one to Albania. 
When this decision was given, the 
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Bower at the same time recognized 
de jure the government of Albania. 
_ However, the troubles along the border 
continued, and in 1922 the English 
House of Commons expressed the view 
that the matter should be submitted 
under Article XI to the Council of the 
League with the suggestion that, if the 
raids and slaughter did not stop at 
once, application be made of Article 
XVI of the Covenant, providing 
for the severance of relations and 
the setting up of an economic block- 
ade. 

A special meeting of the Council was 
held in Paris, November 16, to which 
Albania and Jugo-Slavia sent repre- 
sentatives. Great Britain expressed 
the view that there was a plan on foot 
to dismember Albania, detaching the 
northern part from the Government at 
Tirana by encouraging certain disaf- 
fected members of the Mudite Tribes 
to revolt from the Government of 
Tirana and declare themselves an 
Independent Republic. The Mudite 
Chief, Mare Gjoui, had started in 
August a revolt against the Albanian 
Government in Tirana, the capital of 
the country. This revolt had been 
directed from Serbian territory and 
led by Serbian officers. These events 
had been followed in September and 
October by an advance of Serbian 
regular troops into Albania as far as 
Oroshi and Lurya and by a Serbian 
ultimatum. 

After statements by Jugo-Slavia and 
Albania, the Council resolved not to 
examine into the occurrences of the 
past, but to endeavor to effect a new 
régime of co-operation between the 
two states on the basis of the newly 
marked frontier. 

The Council ordered the Committee 
of Inquiry, which it had sent to Al- 
bania, to keep in constant touch with 
the Delimitation Committee of the 
Allied Powers and to inform the Coun- 
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cil whether Jugo-Slavia and Albania 
had effected the demilitarization of the 
zone prescribed by the Conference of 
Ambassadors. It also ordered the 
Committee to prevent outside in- 
fluence being exerted in any separatist 
movement or internal strife which 
might arise in Albania. 

In December the Committee of 
Inquiry reported to the Council that 
conditions were greatly stabilized and 
that all evidence of a separatist move- 
ment had disappeared. The report of 
the Committee was sent to the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors. 

While examining various aspects of 
the frontier problem in January, 1922, 
the Committee noticed that there was 
a great deal of uncertainty regarding 
the frontier between Albania and 
Greece as laid down by the Conference 
of Ambassadors. The Committee 
therefore proposed that a zone be 
determined, as had already been done 
on the frontier between Jugo-Slavia 
and Albania. 

Owing to the work of the Committee 
and the trust that it had inspired, 
Albania requested the League to help 
her originate the economic reforms of 
which she had great need. The 
League was also asked to help her 
carry out a system of disarmament and 
to aid in the institution of monogamy 
and higher education; in the establish- 
ment of a better legal code; and in the 
attracting of foreign capital which was 
desperately needed for the exploitation 
of the great natural wealth of the 
country. 

The Council on the basis of these 
requests decided to retain one member, 
Professor Sederholm, and to appoint 
one secretary, Count Moltke of Den- 
mark, to serve in Albania as a tempo- 
rary continuation of the Committee of 
Inquiry. It further drew the attention 
of the Conference of Ambassadors to 
the situation existing on the frontier 
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between Greece and Albania and the 
need for some imminent settlement.’ 

Before its final retirement in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, the Committee of Inquiry 
presented a report to the Council with 
certain important observations, the 
most important being that the Govern- 
ment of Albania is soon to convene a 
constitutional assembly for the forma- 
tion of a definite constitution. The 
problem with which it will be con- 
fronted resembles that which con- 
fronted the United States, and may be 
resolved in the same way, by the forma- 
tion of a strong central government, 
leaving at the same time considerable 
autonomy to the several provinces. 

The development of the resources of 
the country will take many years of 
hard labor because of the backward- 
ness of the people. But since the soil 
is rich, foreign investment may be 
hoped for to hasten the utilization of 
Albania’s resources. 

The Financial Committee of the 
League sent an expert on economic 
and financial matters to Albania to 
study, in conjunction with the Alba- 
nian Government, the conditions under 
which the appointment of a financial 
adviser to the Albanian Government 
could be best effected. In April, 1923, 
the Council appointed Mr. Hunger 
Financial Adviser to Albania for a 
period of five years. He must present 
quarterly reports to the Council on the 
condition of Albania’s finances. As a 
result of his first report, emphasizing 
the need of a Bank of Issue, already 
urged by the Committee of Inquiry, 
the Financial Committee of the League 
has given its fuliest co-operation and 
has helped draw up a draft, the 


*The Greek-Italian affair, which will be 
described later, was the result of the attempted 
arrangement of the frontiers between Greece 
and Albania on the part of the Allied authorities, 
as recommended in the above cited decision of 
the Council. 
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principal points of which are the fol- 
lowing: 


Article IIIT. The Bank shall continue 
in operation for thirty years. This term 
may be prolonged by law at the request of 
the majority of the general meeting of 
shareholders. 

Article IV. The share capital of the 
Bank shall be five million gold francs, 
divided into 10,000 registered shares of 
500 francs each. 

The Bank shall begin operations as soon 
as the capital has been fully subscribed 
and actually paid up. 

Article VI. A reserve fund, for the 
purpose of covering losses on share capital, 
shall be formed by deducting 10 per cent 
annually from the net profits. 

When the reserve fund exceeds the 
amount of the share capital the sum so 
deducted may be reduced to 1 per cent. 

Article IX. The Bank of Albania shall 
have exclusive privilege of issuing bank- 
notes payable to bearer. 

This banknote shall be issued against 
the transactions authorized by this law and 
in exchange for gold or silver specie. 

A metal cover shall be formed to at least 
35 per cent of the amount of the Bank’s 
liabilities at sight, that is, equal to the 
creditor current accounts and of bank- 
notes in circulation. 

The Board of Directors shall determine 
the place in which this reserve shall be 
deposited. 

A part of this cover, in no case exceeding 
half, may, if the Board of Directors of the 
Bank so decide, consist of stable foreign 
securities not liable to fluctuation. For- 
eign securities shall include: 


a. Foreign banknotes not liable to 
violent fluctuations of exchange. 

b. Bills of exchange issued in foreign 
currencies not liable to violent fluctua- 
tion of exchange, which are payable at 
leading banking centres in Europe and 
America within not more than three 
months, bearing in all cases the signature 
of two legal persons duly bound to 
honor the bill and recognized as solvent, 
and members of a banking house of 
unquestioned solvency. 
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Article XXIII. The net profits shall be 
allocated as follows:— 


1. Ten per cent shall be deducted as a 
first charge and transferred to the reserve 
fund in accordance with Article VI. 

2. The sum required to pay a first 
dividend of 6 per cent to the shareholders 

shall be deducted from the balance. 

3. Five per cent of the remainder of 
the net profits shall be distributed to 
the Board of Directors and 5 per cent to 
the Committee of Managers. 

4. The balance shall be divided into 
two parts; the first, to the amount of a 
_ quarter, shall be paid to the Albanian 
Government; the second, to the amount 
_ of three quarters, shall be distributed 
to the shareholders, as a second dividend. 


That is the work of the League in 
Albania to date. By its activity it has 


The problem of Austria is the most 
important that has been presented to 
the League, and the League in its 
success has not only brought praise to 
itself, but has perhaps set a precedent 
in international finance that will go far 
towards ameliorating after-war_in- 
solvency. The task has been rendered 
difficult, not only by outside nations, 
which at the outset were not wont to 
postpone their liens on Austria, but 
also by a fraction of the Austrian 
people. Socialists in Austria opposed 
the League plan from the beginning, 
because it demanded a reduction of 
officials and workers in various in- 
dustries. Today, recognizing the work 
of the League in Austria as a fait 
accompli, the Socialists while showing 
no particular sympathy for the recon- 
struction plan have lessened their 


bitter attack. 
The ruin of Austria was the result 
of the Treaty of St. Germain. 


The 


CHAPTER 


been able to keep down the sparks that 
might have lighted again the dry wood 
of the Balkans into another blaze. 
Before the completion of the League 
work, Lord Balfour, speaking before 
the Council, said: 


No corporate body, no nation, no states. 
man in the world, could have carried out 
what has been effected, except the League 
of Nations. If the Serb-Croate-Slovene 
Government and the Albanian Government 
have respected the decisions of the As- 
sembly and the Council and of the Com- 
mittee which the League sent out, the 
reason is this—that the Albanians and the 
Jugo-Slavs knew that the League itself, 
the Assembly and the Council are working 
for no selfish purpose, and they have given 
advice with the sole object of benefiting 
them to whom it is given. 


most fertile Austrian dal was 
given to the Succession States. Her 
only remaining wealth was Vienna, 
which serves as the commercial centre 
of Eastern Europe. At the same time 
the Allied Powers pressed Austria for 
reparations and the Succession States 
discriminated against her by setting 
up high tariff walls. The inevitable 
consequence was an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and a continuous depre- 
ciation of the currency. 

The League was first asked to take 
up the problem of the reconstruction of 
Austria in March, 1921. At a con- 
ference held in London the same 
month Great Britain, France, Japan, 
and Italy agreed to release for a period 
of years, which was left undetermined, 
their liens of all kinds against Austria, 
including reparations and relief credits, 
conditioned upon similar releases being 
granted by the other countries holding 
liens. The wisdom of this move 
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gemed obvious. Austrian currency 
had almost no value and its pre-war 
commerce and industry had been 
practically wiped out. The nation was 
slowly starving to death and recovery 
could result only from a co-operative 
effort by those nations best qualified 
tohelp. The nations that held claims 
were in a sufficiently strong position to 
dictate to Austria the reforms which 
she must institute to be brought back 
to normalcy by their assistance. 
They further stipulated that Austria 
must be prepared to place the adminis- 
tration of her assets in the hands of the 
League under the International Credits 
Scheme. The Financial Committee of 
the League immediately met to discuss 
the main points involved and under 
what conditions it believed the salva- 
tion and restoration of Austria’ possi- 
ble. 

In order to have a correct idea of the 
situation the League sent a Committee 
of Inquiry to the spot to study the 
conditions and report on them. The 
Committee made drastic recommenda- 
tions which were approved by the 
Council and sent to the Supreme 
Council of the Allied Powers in June, 
1921. The report emphasized that 
the salvation of Austria necessitated 
comprehensive reforms, including in- 
ternal alteration, sufficient credits and 
the control of the use of these credits. 
The suspension of claims against 
Austria was fixed at a minimum of 
twenty years. 

Unfortunately no comprehensive 
plan could then be agreed upon, 
primarily because of the hesitation of 
the governments holding the liens 
against Austria to postpone the time 
of collection. A full year was thereby 
lost in effecting the Austrian plan. 

However, temporary help was given 
to Austria to tide her over this 
period. In February, 1922, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho- 
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slovakia advanced considerable loans— 
Great Britain £12,000,000; France 
55,000,000 francs; Italy 70,000,000 
lire; Czechoslovakia 50,000,000 crowns. 
These loans had preference over or 
equal rights with any others which 
might be ultimately contracted. 
Through these loans an immediate 
collapse was prevented, but because 
they were made by individual govern- 
ments with no central organ of control, 
they were used for current needs and 
not as a basis of general fiscal reform. 
In consequence, currency depreciation 
continued and by August, 1922, the 
crown was worth one fifteen thou- 
sandth of its gold value. At this time 
the Austrian Minister in London again 
appealed to the Allies, explaining the 
impossibility of raising a loan through 
private interests because of the internal 
situation in Austria. 

Mr. Lloyd-George on behalf of the 
Allies pronounced the impossibility of 
further loans being granted by the 
respective Allied Governments unless 
the League of Nations should propose 
such a program of reconstruction and 
supervisional guarantees as to assure 
the use of the money for real restora- 
tion and not for current needs. 

When the Council met at the end of 
August the situation was of a political 
as well as a financial nature. The 
apparent helplessness of the situation 
had fomented public opinion into a 
dangerous excitation and _ political 
revolution seemed highly probable. 
Mgr. Seipel, head of the Austrian 
Government, presented the case him- 
self to the Council. 

The Council appointed the Austrian 
Committee composed of the British, 
French, and Italian representatives to 
draw up the plan for Austrian recon- 
struction. The Financial Committee 
of the League considered in conjunction 
with the Austrian representatives what 
measures were practical to secure 
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budgetory equilibrium and after what 
period, with such measures, it might be 
attained, and what deficit in terms of 
gold must be incurred during the inter- 
vening period. 

It recommended a drastic reform in 
the administration of the state’s gov- 
ernmental! bureaus and of its industrial 
enterprises, and especially a stringent 
reduction of employes. At the time of 
the Committee’s investigation the cur- 
rent deficit was at the rate of 170,000,- 
000 gold crowns a year, the greatest 
loss being incurred by the state rail- 
roads. Whereas the rate of wage had 
risen to follow closely the cost of living 
index, the rate of charge was one fifth 
of what it should have been on the same 
basis. Vienna had at this time more 
officials than when she was the capital 
of an empire of fifty million. 

The Committee further found that, 
with proper economy, in two years 
one third of the expense amounting to 
one hundred and thirty million gold 
crowns would be saved. In this way 
the budget could be materially de- 
creased to the sum of two hundred and 
thirty-seven million gold crowns. 
But corresponding changes would have 
to ensue on the other side of the bal- 
ance sheet. An increase in state in- 
come would be necessary to attain a 
favorable balance. The best plan 
seemed to be an increase in the yield of 
taxation by raising the rate. How- 
ever, during the two years needed for 
this transition the requirements would 
probably be five hundred and twenty 
million gold crowns or six hundred and 
fifty million, including the sums neces- 
sary to repay the advances made dur- 
ing 1922, which were not covered by 
the postponement arranged for the 
earlier credits. 

Austria was able to offer adequate 
securities for private credits. Besides 
the Salt and Forests Monopoly, which 
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were the proceeds of the Customs, the 
Tobacco Monopoly and the Impot 
Foncier. The Customs and Tobaceo 
Monopoly alone should with an eco- 
nomical administration, give an annual 
yield of eighty million gold crowns, 
which is in excess of the estimated cost 
of the interest and amortization of the 
six hundred and fifty million gold 
crowns maximum. 

The Economics Committee of the 
League recommended that Austria 
draw up economic treaties, particularly 
with the Succession States, which 
might give certain reciprocal primary 
advantages. It further urged reform 
in the conditions of external trade. 

The work of the Financial and Eco- 
nomics Committees was immediately 
accepted by the Austrian Committee 
and the protocols were signed. The 
first of these protocols signed by all 
the interested Powers, and open for 
signature to all countries, contained 
the solemn declaration that the signa- 
tors will 


respect the political independence, the 
territorial integrity and the sovereignty of 
Austria; that they will seek no special or 
exclusive economic or financial advantage 
which would compromise that independ- 
ence; and that if the occasion arises they 
will refer the matter to the Council of the 
League and comply with its decision. 


The second protocol was signed by 
the four guarantor governments and 
Austria and explained the guarantees 
of the loan, the obligations involved, 
and the duties of the committees com- 
posed of representatives of those 
governments. Any other _ state 
which offered a part of the loan to 
Austria might sign. 

The third protocol set out separately 
the obligations of Austria and the 
functions of the Commissioner-General 
who collaborates with her in the pfo- 


gram of reform. From these three 
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protocols together the League scheme 
of restoration emerged. 

The basis of the scheme was the 
political integrity and economic in- 
dependence of Austria and the dec- 
laration (Protocol 1) designed to 
insure it. Austria was to begin a 
system of reform which would allow 
fiscal stability in 1924. In order to 
make up the deficit which would accrue 
during that time the six hundred and 
fifty million gold crowns loan was to be 
made. The loan was to be guaranteed 
by external governments as well as by 
assets which with proper reforms 
should suffice without application to 
the guarantors. The governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia each guaranteed 20 
per cent or a total of 80 per cent of the 
loan of five hundred and twenty mil- 
lion. The rest was guaranteed by 
other governments. 

In order to facilitate the working of 
the complicated program of reform a 
Commissioner-General was appointed 
by the Council to supervise the dis- 
position of the loan. To assure im- 
partiality Dr. Zimmermann of Holland 
was chosen, not being a national of a 
country interested in the loan nor a 
national of one of the states surround- 
ing Austria. His task is to last until 
the Council shall judge the financial 
stability of Austria assured. In addi- 
tion to the Commissioner-General, a 
Committee of Control of the guaran- 
teeing governments was constituted. 
This Committee comprises representa- 
tives of the guarantors with votes 
proportionate to the guarantees 
offered and watches their special in- 
terests. In voting on matters of the 
loan a two thirds majority is required. 
For other purposes the vote is by 
majority. The Committee may 
question the Commissioner- General 
and examine the general situation in 
Austria. 


Protocol 3 required Austria to draw 
up, within a month, in collaboration 
with the Commissioner-General, or a 
Provisional Delegation of the League, 
a contemplated plan for reform. The 
Financial Committee of the League 
co-operated with Austria in this work 
and stayed at Vienna until December 
15, 1922, when Dr. Zimmermann took 
charge. The Austrian Government 
passed on December 3, 1922, a recon- 
struction law, providing for drastic 
economies, and for higher taxes 
(customs, duties, direct taxes, taxes on 
business transactions, etc.). A de- 
tailed program was agreed upon giving 
the maximum expenditure allowance 
under each head and the estimated 
revenue at different periods until 
budget equilibrium should ensue. 

The budget balance as drawn up was 
a fair estimate based on the contin- 
uance of the present economic status 
with possibly a slight amelioration. 
The estimated revenue for 1924 exceeds 
the expenses but a margin of safety is 
allowed. 

As. required, Austria passed the law 
giving for two years to any government 
which may be in power the full author- 
ity, without need of further approval 
from Parliament, to take all measures 
within the limit of the program laid 
down which might seem necessary to 
secure the prescribed stabilization. 
The law created an extraordinary 
council consisting of members of the 
Government and twenty-six members 
elected by the Austrian National 
Council, thus giving representations to 
all factions. This was essential to 
secure the Socialists’ votes which were 
required for the two-thirds majority. 

The new Bank of Issue included in 
the reform was formed by statute on 
November 14, 1922, and four days later 
all issue of notes by the Government 
ceased. The thirty million gold 
crowns capital of the new bank was 
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_ duly subscribed and the bank opened 


on January 2, 1923. Its operations 
‘ purely commercial. No money 

can be secured from it without a 
“aah deposit of gold or securities. The 
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checked and approved by the Com. 
missioner-General before it becomes 
effective. 

The following was the estimate for 
the first half of 1923, with the actual 
receipts during the period: 


issue of notes is thus kept within 


Actua Ficures 


FIGUREs IN 
Bupeer 


EsTIMATES IN 
PrRoGRAM 


Milliards of Paper Crowns 


4,315 4,453 
2,282 2,455 
2,033 1,998 


¥ 
We 
_ fixed limits, the metallic cover being 
to $34 per cent. The balance sheet of 
a the Bank has been satisfactory, the 
being in excess of the required amount. 
Ey As a preliminary to the long-term 
+ dollars, Austria floated, with the per- 
mission of the Committee of Control, 
million dollars. It was secured by the 
issue of one year Austrian Treasury 
term loan. In order to assure pay- 
_ and Customs Monopoly were put in a 
special account under the control of 
responsible for retaining sufficient 
sums to pay the interest and amortiza- 
cover the interest and amortization, 
but have subsequently far exceeded 


7 ___ increased by stages from 20 per cent 
: reserve in gold and foreign securities 
= of one hundred and ten million 
a short term external loan of fifteen 
bills and was redeemable out of the long 
ment, the gross receipts of the Tobacco 

_ the Commissioner-General. He was 
tion. These assets not only sufficed to 

the most radical estimate. The sur- 


plus of receipts is given back to the 
Austrian Government. 

The proceeds of all loans are paid 
into another controlled account and 
are paid out only to allow the Austrian 
Government to meet its budgetary 
Each month the budget is 


deficit. 


The problem of administrative re- 
form has been the most difficult to 
resolve and at the close of September, 
1923, had not been carried out as 
prescribed. During the first period of 
reform practically the requisite number 
of dismissals was made, but during 
July and August, 1923, they sub- 
stantially decreased. This has _re- 
sulted in an increase of the most recent 
monthly deficits above those provided 
for. Fifty thousand officials should 
have been dismissed by the end of 
June, but on August 4, 1923, the num- 
ber had not surpassed forty-six 
thousand. 

Since this problem is intimately 
bound up with the reform of the state 
railroads, Sir William Ackworth 
(England) has been appointed by the 
Austrian Government to co-operate in 
the work, assisted by Dr. Herold, 
Director of Railways in the Swiss 
Federal Railway, Post and Telegraph 
Department. A law has been adopted 
for the constitution of an autonomous 
enterprise entitled “Federal Rail- 
ways,” separate from the central 
administration and constituted on a 
commercial basis. It has paved the 
way for the complete reorganization of 
the railway system. Three years ago 
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the Austrian Government began 
electrifying two lines. The Commis- 
sioner-General has recently granted 
the request of the Government for the 
use of forty-two million gold crowns 
for the years 1923-24 to complete this 
work which was discontinued because 
of the financial collapse. The elec- 
trifying of these roads should permit 
of a yearly economy of seven million 
three hundred and sixty thousand 
gold crowns. 

There occurred during January and 
February, 1923, a great increase in 
unemployment, due partly to the fact 
that Austrian industry was suddenly 
deprived of the artificial stimulation 
gven by a falling currency. But the 
number of unemployed which rose to 
170,000 in February fell to 122,000 in 
May. 

The Government appointed a com- 
mittee composed of the Austrian 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Peter Bark 
and Mr. F. H. Nixon, to arrange the 
floating of the long term loan. The 
committee recommended the negotia- 
tion of the loan through one set of 
simultaneous issues which should as- 
sure the whole subscription. Dr. 
Zimmermann approved the plan, sub- 
ject only to any reduction that might 
be necessary if the guarantees did not 
cover the total sum. The loan was for 
twenty years, redeemable by June, 
1943, with trustees appointed by the 
Council of the League to survey the 
interests of the bondholders. 

The guarantors deposited collateral 
in the National Bank of Switzerland, 
which holds it on behalf of the trustees. 
The loan was issued in the currencies 
of the lending countries, except in 
Austria, where the issue was on a gold 
basis. The guarantees were sufficient 
for a loan of five hundred and eighty- 


five million gold crowns. Besides 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Sweden, 
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Holland, and Denmark helped guaran- 
tee the loan. 

In addition, Austria will have at its 
disposition twenty million gold crowns 
which Switzerland is advancing and 
possibly another twenty-six million 
which Spain is contemplating. If both 
eventuate Austria will have received 
approximately six hundred and thirty 
million gold crowns, exclusive of ex- 
penses, or within 3 per cent of the 
original total sum. The issue of the 
full five hundred and eighty-five million 
was very successful, the details of the 
issue being shown in Table I. 

Table II shows the rate of interest, 
the rate of issue and the sum actually 
yielded by the various instalments. 

The British, Italian, French, and 
Czechoslovakian Governments which 
lent the short term credits to Austria 
in 1921-22 converted them into long 
term bonds. The Austrian assets upon 
which these former loans were secured 
have been returned to the Austrian 
Government. 

The short term loan floated in 
February, 1923, was mostly converted 
into long term bonds. The fraction 
not converted was repaid by the 
Austrian Government. 

After deducting the expenses in- 
curred for the repayment of the obliga- 
tions to the Allied Governments and 
the repayment of the short-term loans, 
Austria has new money to the value of 
three hundred and twenty-six million 
gold crowns, or four thousand seven 
hundred and two milliard paper 
crowns. If the twenty million of the 
Swiss and the twenty-six million of 
the Spanish Governments are added, 
the total is increased to three hundred 
and seventy-two million gold crowns, 
or five thousand, three hundred and 
fifty-seven milliard paper crowns of 
new money. This should be sufficient 
to meet the needs of the Austrian 
Treasury to the end of 1924, if the 
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Taste I. 
M Conpuctine Tora. Date oF RESULT oF 
—— THE FLOTATION (NoMINAL) SUBSCRIPTION SUBSCRIPTION 
PERRET Bank of England} £14,000,000 June 11-14 Several times 
~ & Co. 
Stockholm........... Stockholm’s 13,110,000 June 12 do. 
Enskilda Bank | Swedish Crowns 
Amsterdam .......... Hope & Co. 3,000,000 June 15 do. 
Florins 
Société Générale 25,000,000 June 15 Not public 
de Belgique Belgian Francs 
, ee Switzerland.......... Union financiére 25,000,000 June 25 Several times 
de Geneve Swiss Francs 
Postsparkassa 13,000,000 June 1-30 Complete 
Gold Crowns 
a a Banque de Paris 170,000,000 August 21 do. 
et des Pays Bas | French Francs 
Banca d'Italia 200,000,000 July 21 Several times 
Lire 
Government Gold Crowns 
IT. 
M Nomina Torat | Rate or | Rate or A T Actua. YIELD 
IssuE INTEREST IssuE tN DoLiLarRs 
a £14,000,000 6% 80% £11,200,000 51,660,000 
no & New York....... $25,000,000 1% 90% $22,500,000 22,500,000 
Stockholm. . 13,110,000 6% 80% 10,488,000 2,784,564 | 
rw Swedish Crowns Swedish Crowns 
_Amsterdam...... 8,000,000 6% 80% 2,400,000 940,560 
Florins Florins 
25,000,000 6% 80% 20,000,000 1,082,000 
Belgian Francs Belgian Francs 
eee ee 25,000,000 6% 80% 20,000,000 3,592,000 
Swiss Francs Swiss Francs 
$13,000,000 1% 93% $12,090,000 12,090,000 
170,000,000 6.5% 84% 142,800,000 9,029,520 
aad French Francs French Francs 
93% 186,000,000 8,616,450 
Lire 
60,000,000 ? 12,158,055 
$124,453,149 


state finances are managed in accord- 
ance with the reform program. 

With the conclusion of the loan, the 
world outside Austria has finished its 
work of reconstruction as provided for 
in the Geneva Protocols. The respon- 
sibility now rests with Austria and 


the Commissioner-General of the 
League. 
The prospects are encouraging. 


The entire financial situation has 
altered in Austria. When speculation 
was rampant and the value of the 


The Italian-Greek Affair is probably 
the least understood of political con- 
flicts which have come before the 
League of Nations. Hasty criticism 
forgets that the duty incumbent upon 
the League is the prevention of war by 
conciliation and not necessarily by its 
own machinery. As has been shown, 
the League had been successful in 
arranging the affairs of Albania. 
However, the delimitation of the 
frontier between Greece and Albania 
by the Treaty of Peace was left to the 
Allied Powers who deiimited through 
the Conference of Ambassadors. 

The Italian-Greek crisis was brought 
about by the murder upon Greek 
territory of the Italian members of the 
International Commission appointed 
by the Conference of Ambassadors for 
the delimitation of the frontier between 
Albania and Greece and responsible to 
it. Responsibility for the commission 
of the crime upon its territory rested 
with the Greek Government. It was 
essential that Greece pay reparations 
and make apologies to Italy. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Mussolini apparently 
forgot the existence of the League of 
Nations and sent an ultimatum to 
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crown minimum, there was a “flight 
from the Crown.” With regained 
confidence and stability there has been 
a “flight to the Crown.” Hoarded 
foreign securities have been uncovered 
and converted into crowns. Com- 
mercial operations are again con- 
ducted in crowns which is one of the 
most stable Europcan currencies. 
The deposits in the banks and savings 
banks are continually increasing and 
there is an actual demand for the 
crown in the world market. 
pled 


Greece more exacting than that sent 
by Austria to Serbia in 1914. It was 
too humiliating to be acceptable, 
although in reply Greece expressed her 
willingness to comply with all reason- 
able demands. Upon receipt of the 
ultimatum Greece directed an appeal 
to the Council of the League of 
Nations which was in session at 
Geneva preparing work for the Fourth 
Assembly. Before the League re- 
ceived Greece’s appeal the Italian 
Fleet had fired upon Corfu and had 
killed a number of refugees who were 
lodged in the old castle. Actually, the 
bombing of Corfu did not result in an 
act of war because Greece, an ex- 
hausted nation, was unable to resist 
Italy. She did the only thing feasible 
in appealing to the League of Nations 
which was set up to deal with just such 
crises. At its first meeting on Sep- 
tember first, the Council took no 
definite step because the Italian rep- 
resentative had not yet received his 
official instructions. Before the next 
meeting of the Council it was public 
knowledge that Mr. Salandra, repre- 
sentative of Italy, had questioned the 
competence of the League and had 
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: stated that it was ridiculous to suppose 
that the sanctions of the League 
should be applicable to a great Power. 
The small Powers, particularly the 
northern European, were greatly 
alarmed, recognizing that if this 
principle were accepted the League 
un would not be able to act as their 
guarantor. It had been with this hope 
of guarantee that the small Powers had 
so actively supported the League. 
It is probable that Italy when she 
_ assumed a defiant attitude, because of 
3 her strength, counted on the support of 
Great Britain and France. However, 
_ these nations supported the claim of 
competence of the League against 
Italy. 
" At the following meeting of the 
Council Mr. Salandra presented the 
official Italian report, placing the 
_ responsibility for the Corfu incident 
upon Greece. Greece denied this re- 
sponsibility, expressed her willingness 
to accept whatever conclusions the 
Council might reach and to deposit in 
_ @ Swiss bank the fifty million lire 
demanded by Italy for reparations, on 
— condition that this sum would not 
be touched until a decision was 
S reached as to the amount due Italy. 
Ry On September fourth, the Italian 
_ delegate returned from Italy with the 
_ formal instructions of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. These were given to the 
Council at its meeting the following 
day. Again Italy denied the compe- 
tence of the League and asserted that 
_ the occupation of Corfu was merely a 
"guarantee that Greece take adequate 
measures. She stated, further that 
-Greece’s purpose in putting the matter 
__ before the League was to hide the real 
issue behind the unjust plea of the 
inequity of the occupation of Corfu. 
_ Greece denied that she was trying to 
shirk her responsibility for the das- 
tardly murders of the Italian Commis- 
sion. As a proof of this she had 
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already accepted responsibility for the 
commission of the murders on Greek 
territory and had promised to agree to 
whatever the Council might decide, 
Greece denied, however, all implication 
in the murders and that the murders 
had been committed by Greek sub- 
jects. She again asserted her right of 
appeal to the League under Articles 
XII and XV of the Covenant. 

Owing to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion the meeting of the Assembly was 
postponed. It was felt that the Coun- 
cil and not a plenary meeting of the 
Assemply was best qualified to examine 
into the question. 

The Conference of Ambassadors had 
also addressed a note to the Greek 
Government. As in the reply to the 
Council, Greece agreed to accept any 
finding of the Conference. On Sep- 
tember 5th the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors met in Paris and forwarded 
immediately a report of the meeting 
to the League. The following day a 
reply was drawn up by Sefior Quinones 
de Leon, the Spanish representative 
on the Council. The first part of the 
reply dealt with the report sent to the 
League by the Conference. The 
second drew up a list of penalties 
which the Council felt should be im- 
posed upon Greece. The Italian repre- 
sentative was willing to allow the first 
part of this report to be sent to the 
Conference of Ambassadors as a formal 
recommendation, but not the second, 
as it would be a recognition of the 
competence of the League. In the 
ensuing discussion Italy alone denied 
the competence of the Council to deal 
with the conflict under the powers 
conferred upon it by Articles XII and 
XV of the Covenant. 

Lord Robert Cecil proposed as a 
compromise that the minutes of the 
meeting of the Council be sent to the 
Conference of Ambassadors, that it 
might know the _— of the Council 
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regarding the just penalties to be 
imposed upon Greece. 

At the meeting of the Conference of 
‘ide, Ambassadors on the following day this 


tion | report was read. The final decisions 
ders of that body coincided substantially 
sub- with the recommendations of the 
t of Council. The final terms accepted by 
cles both Greece and Italy varied greatly 

from those of Italy’s ultimatum. 
ua Firstly, the Italian ultimatum de- 
was manded apologies from the highest 


un- Greek Military Authority to be pre- 
the sented to the Italian Government 
through its representative at Athens. 
The Greek Government agreed to 
express its regrets in the prescribed 
form. The Council of the League and 
the the Conference of Ambassadors de- 
iny cided that apologies should be pre- 
€p- sented, not to Italy alone, but to the 


representatives of Great Britain, 
led France, and Italy, the three countries 
Ing engaged in the delimitation of the 
a Greek-Albanian frontier. 

hes Secondly, Italy had demanded that 
ive the Greek fleet in the Piraeus salute 


he the Italian flag in the presence of a 
he division of the Italian fleet, and that 
he the Greek ships hoist the Italian colors 
les at the main with a salute of twenty-one 
m- guns. The Greek Government had 
re- proposed that a detachment of Greek 
rst troops salute the Italian flag in front 
he of the Italian Embassy. The Council 
al | proposed that the Greek fleet should 
d, render a salute under conditions to be 
determined. The Conference of Am- 
he bassadors decided that the Greek fleet 
ed should salute the Italian, British, and 
al French fiags in the presence of the 
rs ships of the three Powers and that this 
id salute should be returned. 

Thirdly, the Council suggested that 


a the trial and punishment of the 
1€ criminals should be supervised by 
le representatives of the League of 
it Nations. The Conference of Ambas- 


il  sadors decided that it should be 
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supervised by the representatives of 
the three Powers which were to inquire 
into the circumstances of the murders. 
In order to further impartiality the 
Conference of Ambassadors added a 
Japanese president to this Commis- 
sion. 

Fourthly, whereas the Italian ulti- 
matum had demanded the payment 
of fifty million lire by the Greek Gov- 
ernment within five days, the Council 
and the Conference of Ambassadors de- 
cided that this sum should be im- 
mediately placed in the National Bank 
of Switzerland as a guarantee of pay- 
ment of reparations. Both the Coun- 
cil and Conference agreed that the 
amount of indemnity due Ftaly should 
be determined by the Permanent 
Court of Justice. 

Italy’s acceptance of these modified 
terms is explicable by her recognition 
that such conduct as hers would no 
longer be tolerated and that inter- 
national peace was being furthered by 
a serious regard for the sanctions of the 
League of Nations. 

Unfortunately, subsequent to the 
above decisions, the Conference of 
Ambassadors has shifted its former 
position. Instead of waiting for a 
report of the Commission as to the 
responsibility of the Greek Govern- 
ment and of presenting to the Per- 
manent Court of Justice, as had been 
stipulated, the question of the amount 
of reparations due Italy, it has given 
the entire sum of 50,000,000 lire to 
Italy as just indemnity for the murder 
of the Commission. Mr. Mussolini 
generously refunded a third of this 
amount to Greece as reparation for the 
refugees killed by the bombing of 
Corfu. At the end of September, 
Corfu was evacuated by Italy and 
returned in full to Greece. 

In January, a Committee of Jurists 
will decide upon certain legal questions 
which have arisen as a result of the 
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dispute, such as the competence of the 


_ League to deal with such matters as 


the Italian-Greek crisis; the degree of 
responsibility of governments for 
murders committed upon their terri- 
tory and whether or not the occupation 
of Corfu by Italy was an act of aggres- 
sion, and as such a violation of the 
obligations of the Covenant. These 
questions would have been sent to the 
Permanent Court of Justice had Italy 


not repudiated the Court in the same 


way as she repudiated the League. 
Doubtless if the decisions of the 
Jurists are not satisfactory to the 
members of the Council, final appeal 
will be made to the Permanent Court.* 


* Subsequent to the above exposition the 
Committee of Jurists has presented its report 


_ relating to the legal questions arising out of the 
Italian-Greek crisis. 


The Jurists found in answer to question one 


_ Of the Council, that contrary to Italy’s conten- 
tion, the League need not determine immedi- 


ately, at the request of one party, if a dispute 
submitted to it by the other party is likely to 
lead to a rupture, but that the League may 
examine into the dispute, even though its ex- 


_ ceptional gravity is denied by a party concerned. 


The reply to question two substantiated the 
League’s contention that in suspending its own 
action in favor of the Conference of Ambassadors 
it was acting within its rights, since the question 
had been previously submitted to that body by 
agreement between the parties. 

The answer to question three was the most 
important and may have far reaching effects. 
The Committee decided that reservations of 
national honor or vital interests so often in- 
cluded in arbitration treaties cannot deny the 
right of the League to employ its mediatory 
power. When the Italian-Greek controversy 
was under discussion in September, 1923, Italy 
based her refusal to recognize the League's 
competence on the grounds that the dispute 
involved her national honor. 

The answer to question four was less satisfac- 


_ tory, being somewhat vague and leaving to the 
Council the ultimate decision in matters which 
should be predetermined. 


It declared that 
coercive measures not intended to constitute 


_ acts of war may or may not be in violation of the 
_ provisions of the League Covenant, depending 
- upon their nature. However, no differentiation 
_ is made between juridical, financial, and eco- 
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The above is in brief the history and 
solution of the Italian-Greek conflict. 
Had it not been for the existence of a 
conciliatory organ such as the League, 
war might have ensued. Greece 
would have been obliged to protect 
herself from Italian aggression by 
whatever force she could muster. 
Italy would not have felt the constraint 
of organized world opinion. Since the 
Italian Commissioner, who was mur- 
dered, represented the Conference of 
Ambassadors, the competence of the 
Conference of Ambassadors was in- 
disputable. By co-operating, for the 
prevention of war, with a recognized 
body having competence in the affair in 
question, the League did the work for 
which it was created. Any criticism 
of the events subsequent to the Sep- 
tember 6 declaration of the Conference 
of Ambassadors must be directed 
against that body and not against the 
League whose participation in the 


affair ceased at that time. vd 4 


The first step for Hungarian recon- 
struction was taken at the Conference 
of Samaia in July, 1923, by the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and the Serb-Croate-Slovene State) 
with the idea of having the League of 


2. HUNGARY 


nomic measures of coercion on the one hand and 
measures of violence on the other. The Council 
must decide whether or not the measures applied 
should be continued. 

Regarding question five the Jurists decided 
tha states cannot be held responsible for politi- 
cal crimes committed against foreigners upon 
their territories, except where insufficient pre- 
ventative measures have been taken. This is 
the old theory which prevails against the 
dangerous contention that states may be held 
responsible for all political crimes committed 
against foreigners upon their territories under 
any circumstances. 

The report of the Jurists was unanimously 
accepted by the Council (Italy voting). This 
shows the sincerity of Italy’s recent assurance 
to support the League. 
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Nations do for Hungary that which it 
had already done for Austria. 

On September 29, 1923, when it 
seemed assured that the good services 
of the League would be solicited, the 
representatives of the Little Entente 
requested that, if the Reparations 
Commission asked the League of 
Nations to undertake to aid in the 
reconstruction of Hungary, they be 
represented on the Council with full 
yoting power. The same day the 
Council passed a resolution to this 
effect. 

On October 17, 1923, the Repara- 
tions Commission notified the League 
of Nations that it was ready, in 
principle, to raise at a later date the 
charge on certain assets and revenues 
of Hungary in order to allow recon- 
struction to take place under the 
auspices of the League. It further 
invited the League to draw up a plan 
in collaboration with the interested 
countries and appointed a member of 
its own body to co-operate in the work. 

The Financial Committee of the 
League was delegated to inquire into 
the Hungarian situation and upon that 
basis to draw up a report for the 
Council. The Committee studied the 
problem at its twelfth and thirteenth 
sessions in November and December, 
1923, held at London and Paris respec- 
tively. In order to know more fully 
the exact situation, certain of its mem- 
bers had journeyed to Budapest and 
had studied the problem on the spot 
in conjunction with representatives 
of the Hungarian Government. 

The Committee found that like the 
Austrian problem which is almost its 
historical twin, the Hungarian problem 
was partly financial and partly eco- 
nomic. The budget was not balanced, 
the expenses being greatly in excess of 
the receipts. In order to meet this 
deficit there had been a policy of in- 
flation with the inevitably ensuing 


drop in the crown to a dangerously 
low level. This fall had increased the 
deficit by reducing the real value of the 
taxation receipts and at the same time 
had deprived Hungary of a basis on 
which she could further the develop- 
ment of her economic life. The falling 
exchange had also influenced unfavor- 
ably the balance of trade. 

The Committee recommended that 
the League, as in Austria, limit its 
control to remedying the budgetary 
and thereby the financial situation. 
Hungary would have to work out the 
economic aspects of the problem alone. 
Broadly stated, the plan was to make 
for stability and security in the finan- 
cial basis of the country that would 
allow prospects of economic develop- 
ment to have their full attractive force 
to foreign capital, which is so essential 
to Hungary’s economic revival. The 
shorter the period needed for budgetary 
equilibrium and the smaller the foreign 
loan needed, the quicker and better 
would be the prospect of capital 
flowing in through private channels to 
assist in this restoration. The biggest 
single aid to Hungarian reconstruction 
was, found to be Hungary’s renewal 
of trade relations with her neighbors, 
the Little Entente. Whereas grave 
doubts had been expressed as to the 
possibility of saving Austria because of 
her geographical situation following 
the Treaty of St. Germain, the pre- 
dictions about Hungary were more 
sanguine because of her comparative 
self-sufficiency being largely agricul- 
tural. 

Among its specific recommendations 
the Committee suggested the immedi- 
ate stoppage of inflation with a view 
to the stabilization of the Hungarian 
crown, this being assisted by an in- 
dependent Bank of Issue; the balancing 
of the budget by June 30, 1926, so that 
thereafter current expenses might be 
met by taxation without recourse to 
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loans or the printing press; a recon- 
struction loan to be secured by specific 
Hungarian revenues to cover the deficit 
until June 30, 1926, so that inflation 
might be stopped without waiting till 
the budget should be balanced (it is 
probable that if inflation continued the 
budget would never be balanced); a 
control through a Commissioner-Gen- 
eral appointed by and solely respon- 
sible to the Council of the League, for 
the purpose of insuring the due execu- 
tion of the entire program; (as in 
Austria it was recommended that the 
Commissioner-General be chosen from 
among the nationals of a country not 
interested in the question of Hungarian 
reparations or bordering upon Hun- 
gary); satisfactory political relations 
between Hungary and her neighbors; 
and suitable arrangements with regard 
to her external obligations, particularly 
relief credits and treaty charges. 

In order to protect the political 
independence and the territorial in- 
tegrity of Hungary and to assure 
her acceptance of the obligations 
involved, the Committee drew up 
two protocols, the first similar to 
Protocol I of the Austrian Reconstruc- 
tion Plan, to be signed by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Roumania, 
the Serb-Croate-Slovene State, and 
Czechoslovakia on the one hand, and 
Hungary on the other, guaranteeing 
that the interested signatory powers 
shall seek no special privilege because 
of their favorite position; the second 
to be signed by Hungary, accepting the 
obligations contained in the recon- 
struction program. 

Asa preliminary to the final arrange- 
ments and to facilitate them the 
Financial Committee suggested that 
the Hungarian Government take steps 
to abolish immediately the artificial 
quotation of the crown; that the 
protocols be signed; that the liens on 
Hungary be raised by the Reparations 
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Commission; and that arrangements 
be made pertaining to the relied 
credits and the Bank of Issue. Ih 
order to meet the current deficits by 
internal resources during the interven. 
ing period, the Committee proposed 


that Hungary negotiate a short term! 


loan payable in paper but if necessary 
repayable in gold, and transferable to 
the long term loan. 

The method of finding resources for 
the interim period was arranged by the 
Hungarian Government in agreement 
with the League of Nations Delegation 
which was sent to Budapest. 

It was decided that for effective 


reform it would be necessary that the | 


proposed Bank of Issue have the sole 
right of note issue; that it be a central 
and a bankers’ bank; that it guide the 
monetary policy of the country and 
fix the bank rate, stability being 
recognized as of paramount impor 
tance; and that the main business of 
the bank consist in rediscounting com- 
mercial bills, which correspond to real 
and normal transactions. Further, 
that the Bank act as cashier for the 
state; that it remain independent of 
government capital, its thirty million 


gold crowns being subscribed by pri- | 


vate shareholders; that an adviser be 
appointed with the right of suspensive 
veto and that a weekly statement be 
issued, 

It was further urged that taxation 
be increased from 200,000,000 to 
400,000,000 gold crowns or from 27 to 
50 crowns per head of population and 
that the government personnel be 
reduced, even though the wages of 
those retained be increased. The 
deficit which should ensue between the 
institution of the reform and June 30, 
1926, the date chosen whereon budget 
equilibrium should be assured, was 
estimated at 250,000,000 gold crowns, 
the tentative figure previously reached 
for the reconstruction loan, which 
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would be secured on certain assigned 
revenues of the Hungarian State, with 
the provision that additional revenues 
be assigned if necessary and the whole 
reinforced by the scheme of compre- 
hensive reform and control already 
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described. The assigned revenues 
should be the following: (a) Customs 
receipts (gross); (b) Tobacco Monopoly 
(gross); (c) Salt Monopoly (net re- 
ceipts); (d) Sugar tax. These reve- 
nues should be controlled as in Austria 
by the Commissioner-General. The 
loan should be issued in as many 
countries as possible and as in Austria 
the legislature should pass a special 
law granting to any government which 
might be in power during the recon- 
struction period full rights to take 
whatever steps may seem necessary 
for successfully effecting the measures 
of reform. As in Austria, monthly 
financial estimates on the basis of a 
general six months program should be 
compiled and submitted to the Com- 
missioner-General for his approval. 
For the proposed plan to function and 
for the success of the foreign loan it 
would be necessary to absolve Hun- 
gary from all her treaty payments 
during the contemplated period of 
reconstruction. It was decided, how- 
ever, not to request the curtailment of 
the delivery of coal, the charge for 
which was already included in the 
Hungarian budget. The limits and 
methods of payment should be so 
arranged as to give the lenders as- 
surance that the equilibrium of the 
budget and the stability of the crown 
will not be impaired during the twenty 
year period of the amortization of the 
loan. 

The Council at its 1923 meeting in 
December, approved the plan of the 
Financial Committee and the protocols 
as outlined above, although the 
protocols were not immediately signed, 
—agreement among the countries con- 
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cerned being the prerequisite of signing. 
However, in order to facilitate the 
working of the plan before its meeting 
in March, 1924, the Council delegated 
to the Hungarian Committee of the 
Council full power to make whatever 
decisions might seem necessary. 

On January 16-22, 1924, the 
Hungarian Committee met in London 
and progress was made in the negotia- 
tions between the Little Entente and 
Hungary. The program of reform was 
sent to the Reparations Commission 
for its approval. The vital decisions 
of the Reparations Commission con- 
cerned the suggestions of the Financial 
Committee relating to the average 
treaty charge payments to be made 
by Hungary during the next twenty 
years. The Committee had fixed as 
a maximum, during this period, 
10,000,000 Hungarian gold crowns 
yearly and a considerably lower figure 
for the first five. years following the 
two and a half years set aside for 
financial restoration. 

On February 21, 1924, the Repara- 
tions Commission communicated with 
the Secretary of the League that it had 
released the specific assets necessary 
for the Hungarian loan and asked that 
the sections referring to the amount 
of the treaty charges to be imposed 
upon Hungary for the twenty-year 
period be explained, as the Commission 
wanted assurance that the Council 
intended to re-establish control over 
Hungarian finances, if and when it 
found any payment or delivery de- 
scribed by the fixed schedules in ar- 
rears. At its March meeting the 
Council interpreted these sections so 
as to give entire satisfaction to the 
Reparations Commission. At the 
same time the Little Entente signed 
the protocols and the plan now be- 
comes operative. 

Mr. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, 
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missioner-General to supervise execu- 
tion of the plan. 
Z Although it is still too early to know 
7 the result of the Hungarian Recon- 
struction Plan, the loan not having as 
yet been negotiated, it is fair to pre- 
sume that it will meet with the same 
slecess as the Austrian, the amount 


Article VIII 


_ Paragraph 1. The members of the 
League recognize that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of National 
Armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement 
by common action of international obliga- 
tions. 

Paragraph 2. The Council, taking 
account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each state, shall formulate 
plans for such reduction for the considera- 
tion and action of the several governments. 

Paragraph 3. Such plans shall be sub- 
ject to reconsideration and revision at least 
every ten years. 

Paragraph 4. After these plans shall 
have been adopted by the several govern- 
ments, the limits of armaments therein 
fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the Council. 


The question of disarmament, while 
of infinite importance for any lasting 
world peace, is as yet but in a larval 
state. At the Fourth Assembly in 
1923. a Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance was drawn up and recom- 
mended by the Assembly for the con- 
sideration of the interested govern- 
ments, but it was realized that any 
immediate practical result of the obli- 
gations therein defined could not be 
hoped for. 


However, in the theoretical field 


some progress has been made since the 
war. 


Certain plans have been formu- 
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CHAPTER VII 


involved being substantially smaller 
and the experience acquired in the 


“Austrian plan proving of incalculable 


value. The confidence of the League 
and the Reparations Commission js 
such that unlike the Austrian, the 
Hungarian loan is not predicated upon 
foreign government guarantors. 


lated, certain hopes expremed and 
stipulations laid down for a temporary, 
artificial, supplementary regulation to 
be given to Article VIII of the Cove- 
nant. What has been done may be 
called a “prolongation of the Cove- 
nant” which in its application may not 
embrace all members of the League but 
may at the same time include certain 
states which for various reasons, such 
as desire or force majeure have not 
become members of the League. 
These states will be given an oppor- 
tunity to reduce their armaments by 
certain mutual guarantees, enacted 
between them and their neighbors; 
guarantees which in time, if the end is 
realized, will become ever more general 
until they embrace fully the desires set 
forth in the Covenant by Article VIII. 
The Temporary Mixed Commission 
for the Reduction of Armaments was 
set up by the Council of the League as 
the result of the resolution of the First 
Assembly, inviting the Council— 


To instruct a Temporary Commission 
composed of persons possessing the requi- 
site competence in matters of a political, 
social, and economic nature, to prepare, for 
submission to the Council in the near 
future, reports and proposals for the 
reduction of armaments as provided by 
Article VIII of the Covenant. 

That the Temporary Mixed Commission 
be asked to make proposals ongeneral lines 
for the reduction of National Armaments 
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which, in order to secure precision, should 
be in the form of a draft treaty or other 
equally defined plan, to be presented to 
the Council, if possible, before the Assembly 
next year. 


Three years passed before anything 
definite came from the resolutions of 
the First Assembly, and even then no 
final action could be taken because of 
the many varying points of view and 
political instability. Nothing more 
than the recommendation of a study by 
the governments concerned of a tenta- 
tive plan dared be attempted. 

As a result of the discussions and 
work of the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission it was able to lay before the 
Third Assembly the general principles 
of a draft treaty as proposed by Lord 
Robert Cecil. These led to resolutions 
XIV and XV of the Assembly which 


were as follows: 


Resolution 14.—The Assembly, having 
considered the report of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission on the question of a 
General Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, 
being of the opinion that this report can 
in no way affect the validity of all the 
Treaties of Peace or other agreements 
which are known to exist between states; 
and considering that this report contains 
valuable suggestions as to the methods by 
which a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee could 
be made effective, is of the opinion that: 

1. No scheme for the reduction of 
armaments, within the meaning of Article 
8 of the Covenant, can be fully successful 
unless it is general. 

2. In the present state of the world many 
governments would be unable to accept the 
responsibility of a serious reduction of 
armaments unless they received in exchange 
a satisfactory guarantee of the safety of 
their country. 

3. Such a guarantee can be found in a 
defensive agreement which should be open 
to all countries, binding them to provide 
immediate and effective assistance in 
accordance with a prearranged plan in the 
event of one of them being attacked, 
provided that the ape to render 


assistance to a country attacked shall be 
limited in principle to those countries sit- 
uated in the same part of the globe. In 
cases, however, where, for historical, 
geographical, or other reasons, a country is 
in special danger of attack, detailed ar- 
rangements should be made for its defence 
in accordance with the above mentioned 
plan. 

4. As a general reduction of armaments 
is the object of the three preceding state- 
ments, and the Treaty of Mutual Guaran- 
tee the means of achieving that object, 
previous consent to this reduction is there- 
fore the first condition for the Treaty. 

This reduction could be carried out 
either by means of a general treaty, which 
is the most desirable plan, or by means of 
partial treaties designed to be extended and 
open to all countries. 

In the former case the Treaty will carry 
with it a general reduction of armaments. 
In the latter case, the reduction will be 
proportionate to the guarantees afforded 
by the Treaty. 

The Council of the League, after having 
taken the adv‘ce of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission, which will examine how each 
of these two systems could be carried out, 
should formulate and submit to the govern- 
ments for their consideration and sovereign 
decision the plan of the machinery, both 
political and military, necessary to bring 
them clearly into effect. 

Resolution 15.—-The Assembly, whilst 
declaring that the reductién of armaments 
contemplated by Article 8 of the Covenant 
cannot achieve its full effect for world 
peace unless it be general: 

Desires to emphasize the importance of 
regional agreements for the purpose of 
reducing armaments—agreements which, 
if necessary, might even go beyond the 
measures decided upon in respect of 
general reduction; 

And requests the Council to ask the 
Temporary Mixed Commission to take into 
consideration, during its subsequent work, 
the possibility of recommending the con- 
clusion of similar agreements to states 
which might be concerned. 


The Council, in pursuance of the 
resolutions of the seeds decided on 
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January 31, 1923, that a final report on 
the question raised by the resolutions 
could not be drawn up until a technical 
investigation had been completed. It 
instructed the Permanent Advisory 
Commission, established by the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of carrying on the 
technical work involved, to pursue its 
investigations solely from the technical 
point of view, excluding matters relat- 
ing to political conditions, with a view 
to ascertaining whether it was possible 
to apply the principle embodied in the 
accordance with the 


The first draft presented to the 
_ Advisory Commission by the Tem- 
_ porary Mixed Commission was found 
to be unsatisfactory from a technical 
point of view, and did not constitute a 


real basis for the limitation of arma- 


ments. In June, the Temporary 
Mixed Commission again considered 
the plan of Lord Robert Cecil with 
advanced by 
At its August session 
Assembly, the 


Colonel Réquin. 
before the Fourth 


~ Temporary Mixed Commission came to 


a conclusion, and on the principles 
laid down by the proposals of Lord 
Robert and Colonel Réquin, drew up 
a Draft Treaty to present to the Third 
Committee of the Assembly. 

In that Committee many different 
views were expressed, depending 
upon the geographical situation and 
the political history of the countries 
represented. However, a definite 
plan was drawn up and submitted 
to the Assembly, which, following 
its resolution of the preceding year, 
resolved to send it to the governments 
for consideration and suggestions. 


The Treaty is as follows: 


Preamble 


The High Contracting Parties, being 
desirous of establishing the general lines of 
a scheme of mutual assistance with a view 
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to facilitate the application of Articles 19 
and 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and of a reduction or limitation of 
National Armaments in accordance with 
Article 8 of the Covenant “‘to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement of common action of inter- 
national obligations,” agree to the following 
provisions: 


Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly 
declare that aggressive war is an inter- 
national crime and severally undertake 
that no one of them will be guilty of its 
commission. 

A war shall not be considered as a war of 
aggression if waged by a state which is 
party to a dispute and has accepted the 
unanimous recommendation of the Council, 
the verdict of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, or an arbitral award 
against a High Contracting Party which 
has not accepted it, provided, however, 
that the first State does not intend to vio- 
late the political independence or the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the High Contracting 
Party. 

Article 2 


The High Contracting Parties, jointly 
and severally, undertake to furnish assist- 
ance, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Present Treaty, to any one of their 
number should the latter be the object 
of a war of aggression, provided that it has 
conformed to the provisions of the present 
Treaty regarding the reduction or limita- 


tion of armaments. 


Article 3 


In the event of one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties being of opinion that the 
armaments of any other High Contracting 
Party are in excess of the limits fixed for 
the latter High Contracting Party under 
the provisions of the present Treaty, or in 
the event of it having cause to apprehend 
an outbreak of hostilities, either on account 
of the aggressive policy or preparations of 
any State party or not to the present Treaty, 
it may inform the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations that it is threatened with 
aggression, and the Secretary-General shall 
forthwith summon the Council. 
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The Council, if it is of opinion that there 
is reasonable ground for thinking that a 
menace of aggression has arisen, may take 
all necessary measures to remove such 
menace, and in particular, if the Council 
thinks right, those indicated in sub-para- 
graphs (a), (b), (ce), (d), and (e) of the 
second paragraph of Article 5 of the present 
Treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties which have 
been denounced and those which have 
stated themselves to be the object of a 
threat of aggression shall be considered as 
especially interested and shall therefore be 
invited to send representatives to the 
Council in conformity with Articles 4,13, 
and 17 of the Covenant. The vote of their 
representatives shall, however, not be 
reckoned when calculating unanimity. 

he abit 


sf the event of one or more of the High 
Contracting Parties becoming engaged in 
hostilities, the Council of the League of 
Nations shall decide, within four days of 
notification being addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General, which of the High Contract- 
ing Parties are the objects of aggression and 
whether they are entitled to claim the 
assistance provided under the Treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties engaged 
in hostilities shall be regarded as especially 
interested and shall therefore be invited to 
send representatives to the Council (within 
the terms of Articles 4, 13, and 17 of the 
Covenant), the vote of their representative 
not being reckoned when calculating 
unanimity; the same shall apply to States 
signatory to any partial agreements in- 
volved on behalf of eitherfof the two 
belligerents, unless the remaining members 
of the Council shall decide otherwise. 


Article 5 


The High Contracting Parties undertake 
to furnish one another mutually with 
assistance in the case referred to in Article 
2 of the Treaty in the form determined by 
the Council of the League of Nations as 
the most effective, and to take all appropri- 
ate measures without delay in the order of 
urgency demanded by the circumstances. 


In particular, the Council may: 
(a) decide to apply immediately to the 
aggressor State the economic sanc- 
tions ~contemplated by Article 

XVI of the Covenant, the mem- 

bers of the League not signatory to 
the present Treaty not being, 
however, bound by this decision, 
except in the case where the State 
attacked is entitled to avail itself 
of the Articles of the Covenant; 

(b) invoke by name the High Contract- 
ing ~Parties whose assistance it 
requires. No High Contracting 
Party situated in a continent other 
tha that in which operations will 
take place shall, in principle, be 
required to co-operate in military, 

naval, or air operations; 

c) determine the forces which each 

3 State furnishing assistance shall 
place at its disposal; 

(d) prescribe all necessary measures for 
securing priority for the communi- 
cations and transport connected 
with the operations; 

(e) prepare a plan for financial co- 
operation among the High Con- 
tracting Parties with a view to 
providiug for the state attacked 
and for the States furnishing 
assistance the funds which they 
require for the operations; 

(f) appoint the Higher Command and 
establish the object and the 
nature of his duty. 

The representatives of States recognized 

as aggressors under the provisions of 
Article 4 of the Treaty shall not take part 
in the deliberations of the Council specified 
in this Article. The High Contracting 
Parties who are required by the Council to 
furnish assistance, in accordance with sub- 
paragraph (b), shall, on the other hand, be 
considered as especially interested, and, as 
such, shall be invited to send representa- 
tives, unless they are already represented, 
to the deliberations specified in sub- 
paragraphs (c), (d), (e), and (f). 


For the | purpose of rendering the general 
assistance mentioned in Articles 2, 3, and 5, 


Article 6 
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immediately effective, the High Contract- 
ing Parties may conclude, either as between 
two of them or as between a larger number, 
agreements complementary to the present 
Treaty exclusively for the purpose of their 
mutual defence and intended solely to 
facilitate the carrying out of the measures 
prescribed in this Treaty, determining in 
advance the assistance which they would 
give to each other in the event of any act 
of aggression. 

Such agreements may, if the High Con- 
tracting Parites interested so desire, be 
- negotiated and concluded under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations. 

Article 7 

Complementary agreements, as defined 
in Article 6 shall, before being registered, 
be examined by the Council with a view to 
deciding whether they are in accordance 
with the principles of the Treaty and of the 
Covenant. 

In particular, the Council shall consider 
if the cases of aggression contemplated in 
these agreements come within the scope 
of Article 2 and are of a nature to give rise 
to an obligation to give assistance on the 
part of the other High Contracting Parties. 
The Council may, if necessary, suggest 
_ changes in the texts of agreements sub- 
mitted to it. 

When recognized, the agreements shall 
be registered in conformity with Article 18 
of the Covenant. They shall be regarded 
as complementary to the present Treaty, 
and shall in no way limit the general obliga- 
tions of the High Contracting Parties nor 
the sanctions contemplated against the 
aggressor State under the terms of this 
Treaty. 

They will be open to any other High 
_ Contracting Party with the consent of the 

signatory States. 


Article 8 


The States parties to complementary 
agreements may undertake in any such 
- agreements to put into immediate execu- 
tion, in the cases of aggression contem- 
_ plated in them, the plan of assistance 
- agreed upon. In this case they shall in- 


* with the Council of the League of Nations, 


without delay, concerning the measures 


which they have taken to ensure ” execu- 
tion of such agreements. 

Subject to the terms of the previous 
paragraph, the provisions of Articles 4 and 
5 above shall also come into force, both in 
the cases contemplated in the comple. 
mentary agreements and in such other 
cases as are provided for in Article 2 but 
are not covered by the agreements. 


Article 9 


In order to facilitate the application of 
the present Treaty any High Contracting 
Party may negotiate, through the agency 
of the Council, with one or more neighbor. 
ing countries for the establishment of 
demilitarised zones. 

The Council, with the co-operation of the 
representatives of the Parties interested, 
acting as members within the terms of 
Article 4 of the Covenant, shall previously 
ensure that the establishment of the demili- 
tarized zone asked for does not call for 
unilateral sacrifices from the military point 
of view on the part of the High Contracting 
Parties interested. 


Article10 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the whole cost of any military, naval or air 
operations which are undertaken under 
the terms of the present Treaty and of the 
supplementary partial agreements, in- 
cluding the reparation of all material 
damage caused by operations of war, shall 
be borne by the aggressor State up to the 
extreme limits of its financial capacity. 

The amount payable under this article 
by the aggressor shall to such an extent as 
may be determined by the Council of the 
League, be a first charge on the whole of the 
assets and revenues of the State. Any 
repayment by that State in respect of the 
principal money and interest of any loan, 
internal or external, issued by it directly or 
indirectly during the war shall be suspended 
until the amount due for cost and repara- 
tions is discharged in full. rae ¢ 


Article 11 ¥ 
The High Contracting Parties, in view of 


the security furnished them by this Treaty — 


and the limitations to which they have 
consented in other international treaties, 
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indertake to inform the Council of the 

wisi League of the reduction or limitation of 

all | grmaments which they consider propor- 

sth in tionate to the security furnished by the 

mple. general Treaty or by the defensive agree- 
other ments complementary to the general 
Treaty. 

} at The High Contracting Parties undertake 
to co-operate in the preparation of any 
general plan of reduction of armaments 

on of which the Council of the League of Na- 

oti tions, taking into account the information 

a provided by the High Contracting Parties, 

re, may propose under the terms of Article 8 of 

t of | the Covenant. 

This plan should be submitted for con- 

f the sideration and approved by the Govern- 

sted ments, and, when approved by them, will 

a of be the basis of the reduction contemplated 

usly in Article 2 of this Treaty. 

nil. The High Contracting Parties undertake 

Pd to carry out this reduction within a period 
aint of two years from the date of the adoption 
ting of this plan. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake, 

in accordance with the provisions of 

Article 8, para. 4, of the Covenant, to make 

hat no further increase in their armaments, 

aie when thus reduced, without the consent of 

rw The High Contracting Parties undertake 

all to furnish to the military or other delegates 
the of the League such information with regard 

to their armaments as the Council may 
cle request. 

as Article 13 

rs The High Contracting Parties agree that 

ny | the armaments determined for each of 

he them, in accordance with the present 

a Treaty, shall be subject to revision every 

it five years, beginning from the date of the 

od entry into force of this Treaty. 

Article 14 
Nothing in the present Treaty shall 
affect the rights and obligations resulting 
of from the provisions of the Covenant of the 

y League of Nations or of the Treaties of 

ns ' Peace signed in 1919 and 1920 at Versailles, 


Neuilly, St. Germain, and Trianon, or from 
the provisions of treaties or — 


registered with the League of Nations and 
published by it at the date of the first 
coming into force of the present Treaty as 
regards the signatory or beneficiary Powers 
of the said Treaties or agreements. api) 


Article 15 


The High Contracting Parties recognise 
from today as ipso facto obligatory, the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice with regard to the 
interpretation of the present Treaty. 


Article 16 


The present Treaty shall remain open for 
the signature of all States members of the 
League of Nations or mentioned in the 
Annex to the Covenant. 

States not members shall be entitled to 
adhere with the consent of two-thirds of 
the High Contracting Parties with regard 
to whom the Treaty has come into force. 


Article 17 


Any State may, with the consent of the 
Council of the League, notify its condi- 
tional or partial adherence to the provisions 
of this Treaty, provided always that such 
State has reduced or is prepared to reduce 
its armaments in conformity with the 
provisions of this Treaty. 


Article 18 


The present Treaty shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited as soon as possible at the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. 

It shall come into force: 

In Europe when it shall have been 
ratified by five States, of which three 
shall be permanently represented on 
the Council; 

In Asia when it shall have been ratified 
by two States, one of which shall 

be permanently represented on the 
Council; 

In North America when ratified by the 
United States of America; 

In Central America and the West 
Indies when ratified by one State in 
the West Indies and two in Central 
America; 

In South America when ratified by four 
States; 
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In Africa and Oceanica when ratified by The foundation of the rule upon 
two States. which the Treaty is based is that 


With regard to the High Contracting 
Parties which may subsequently ratify the 
Treaty, it will come into force at the date of 
the deposit of the instrument. 

The Secretariat will immediately com- 
municate a certified copy of the instruments 
of ratification received to all the signatory 
Powers. 

It remains understood that the rights 
stipulated under Articles 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8 of 
this Treaty will not come into force for 
each High Contracting Party until the 
Council has certified that the said High 
Contracting Party has reduced its. arma- 
ments in conformity with the present 
Treaty or has adopted the necessary 
measures to ensure the execution of this 
reduction within two years of the accept- 
ance by the said High Contracting Party 
of the plan of reduction or limitation of 


armaments. 


The present Treaty shall remain in force 
for a period of fifteen years from the date of 
its first entry into force. 

After this period, it will be prolonged 
automatically for the States which have 
not denounced it. 

If, however, one of the States referred to 
in Article 18 denounces the present Treaty, 
the Treaty shall cease to exist as from the 
date on which this denunciation takes 
effect. 

This denunciation shall be made to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, which 
shall, without delay, notify all the Powers 
bound by the present Treaty. 

The denunciation shall take effect twelve 
months after the date on which notification 
has been communicated to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 

When the period of fifteen years, referred 
to in the first paragraph of the present 
Article has elapsed, or when one of the 
denunciations made in the conditions 
determined above takes place, if operations 
undertaken in application of Article 5 of 


Article 19 


the present Treaty are in progress, the 


Treaty shall remain in force until peace 
has been completely re-established. 


guarantee and disarmament are inter. 
dependent. This is a rule resulting 
from practical experience and is not 
in any way the expression of a legal 
principle. The relation of the Treaty 
to the Covenant as passed by the 
Assembly is in the interpretation of 
Article VIII, paragraphs 2 and 4, 
providing for such a Treaty and 
embracing such a Treaty once it is 
formulated. 

Certain states, particularly those of 
Northern Europe, have raised the 
objection founded upon the Covenant 
and supported by the undeniable fact 
that the states signatories of the 
Covenant undertook to effect reduc- 
tions in armaments without any ques- 
tion of guarantees other than those of 
the Covenant. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the apparent contradiction 
between the Covenant and the rule 
laid down in Resolution XIV of the 
Third Assembly can be removed by 
pointing out that, as has already been 
observed, this rule is merely the result 
of experience and is the real governing 
factor in the disarmament problem for 
certain countries, which feel that without 
particular guarantees disarmament 
cannot be effected. 

The Treaty further disagrees with 
the Covenant in regard to its purpose, 
the nature and definite character of 
obligations and the countries which 
may adhere to it. The draft is 
narrower than the Covenant. The 
Covenant is directed toward the pure 
ideal of peace and world justice; the 
Treaty merely aims at the reduction of 
armaments. The outcome of the 
Treaty should be the birth of a spirit 
of confidence that will permit the 
realization of the hopes of the Cove- 
nant. 

The League has further investigated 
the international situation in regard to 
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the Traffic in Arms, the Manufacture 
of Arms, the Use of Poison Gases, etc. 
While not a great deal of practical 
progress has been made —_ these 


vail 


one Health 


The First Assembly attempted to 
find a base upon which the Health 
Organization of the League could be 
built up. Its idea was to have as the 
base the Office International d’Hygiéne 
Publique at Paris, to have a General 
Conference and to set up a stand- 
ing Technical Committee. However, 
this could not be realized, as the 
United States refused to accept an 
international organization that had 
any connection with the League. 
Since then the United States has played 
a substantial part in the technical work 
of the League. 

Since the work of the Health Organi- 
zation is of such importance and covers 
such a wide field, it has been the con- 
stant hope to organize a single Health 
Organization following the lines of the 
Communications and Transit composi- 
tion. But, desirable as that is in 
theory, it has not materialized. How- 
ever, a more closely knit organization 
has been drawn up and approved by 
the Fourth Assembly. The plan for 
the Organization is as follows: 


1. A General Advisory Health Coun- 
cil. 

2. A Standing Health Committee. 

8. A Health Section of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. 


The Committee of the Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiéne Publique will act as 
the General Advisory Health Council. 
The O. I. d’H. P. will remain autono- 
mous and retain its seat in Paris with 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue Non-Pouiticat ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


lines, the way is being cleared for 
future conventions and international 
co-operation as soon as peace, order, 
= confidence can be restored. 


itt 


no change as to function or constitu- 
tion. 

The Standing Health Committee 
will consist of the President of the 
Committee of the O. I. d’H. P. and 
fifteen other members (Public Health 
experts or officers). Nine of these 
members will be appointed individually 
for three years by the Committee of 
the O. I. d’H. P. in such a way that 
each state which is a permanent mem- 
ber of the Council of the League of 
Nations is represented on the Standing 
Committee. The other six members 
will be appointed also for three years 
by the Council of the League, after 
consultation with the Standing Health 
Committee. The Standing Health 
Committee may be supplemented by 
the addition of not more than four 
public health experts as assessors. 

There will be close co-operation be- 
tween these two bodies. The first is to 
discuss questions submitted to it by 
the second and vice versa. The second 
will direct the health work of the 
League and through a Medical Di- 
rector, the Health Section of the 
Secretariat. The Health Section of 
the Secretariat of the League will form 
the Secretariat of the Health Organiza- 
tion. The functions and duties of the 
Health Section will be those laid down 
by the Standing Committee, subject 
to approval by the Secretary-General 
of the League. 

When at the outset of the League, it 
was found impossible to set up a defi- 
nite Health Organization as planned, 
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because of the attitude of the United 
States, the Epidemic Commission was 
the only organ of the Health Organiza- 
tion functioning directly in the League. 
It had been set up by the Council in 
May, 1920, and its ostensible purpose 
was the cleaning up of the situation in 
Eastern Europe. The Commission 
still continues in spite of the change in 
form of the Health Organization. It 
has aided greatly in the work among 
the refugees in Greece. 

As a result of the war between 
Greece and Turkey a great many 
refugees migrated into Greece until 
their number was greater than one 
fifth of the population of the country. 
With Greece already in an impover- 
ished condition the situation was 
desperate and Greece appealed for help. 
This appeal arrived during the course 
of the Third Assembly and the League 
appointed Dr. Nansen as its High 
Commissioner for Refugees. The 
Greek Government requested the aid 
of the Epidemic Commission and three 
members were sent to Greece. One of 
these members subsequently acted as 
technical advisor to the Greek Govern- 
ment and inspected all the refugee 
_ camps on the mainland and the islands. 
A second member of the Commission, 
acting on the request of the Greek 
_ Government, and in collaberation with 
the Committee, set up for combating 
epidemics, organized a preventative 
vaccination campaign among the 
refugees in Greece; a campaign which 
has been of great value in preventing 
contagion from taking root. In spite 
of the fact that great care has been 
exercised there are many refugees who 
have not yet been vaccinated. 

As shown by its action in Greece, 
the Epidemic Commission is of great 
value and in consequence should be 
granted adequate funds by the League. 
Be Up to the present the expenses of the 
, Commission have been borne by the 
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various governments through volun. 
tary individual subscriptions and its | 
work has been co-ordinated with the 
Public Health Administrations of the 
interested countries. 

The Provisional Health Organization 
has organized a rapid interchange of 
information on matters where immedi- 
ate precaution against diseases may be 
required, by setting up a service of 
epidemiological intelligence and public 
health statistics. The course followed | 
in this work consists of a study of the } 
simplest and most reliable methods of | 
obtaining information regarding the 
incidence of disease and the progress of 
epidemics; a comparative study of 
public health statistics in different 
countries; a study of the world distri- 
bution of particular diseases; a com- 
parative study of the incidence of 
particular diseases in different coun- 
tries, and, through statistics, the 
difference in nature between them; a 
study of the periodicity of epidemics 
and the factors which cause or influence 
this periodicity; the organizing, with 
the co-operation of the health adminis- 
trations of various countries infected, 
missions of inquiry regarding the 
development of epidemics; and the 
publication and distribution of special 


reports in periodical bulletins. 

The first work so done was for 
Eastern Europe, and has been limited 
to that district because of the unusual 
gravity of the situation which con- 
tinues there. Through this work in- 
formation was collected as to the 
situation in Russia and the surrounding 
countries regarding disease and famine. 
As a result of the information Poland 
summoned the Warsaw Conference in 
March, 1922. 

Twenty-nine governments accept 
invitations to the Conference, ait 
and Germany included. Neither one 
was a member of the League and 
Russia denied the League in her own 


; 
i 
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territory. But because of the serious- 
ness of the situation she appealed to 
the League to help her stem the tide of 
disease within her borders. 

The situation was critical. In the 
winter of 1921-22 the spread of 
epidemics, which had somewhat de- 
creased the previous summer, not only 
increased but assumed alarming pro- 
portions. Where before the war the 
average of typhus was 90,000 cases a 
year, in 1921 there were over 3,000,000. 
Relapsing fever had increased from 
30,000 to oyer 1,000,000. The cause 
was partially explained in a report of 
Dr. Tarassovitch, a Russian, who co- 
operated with the epidemiological work 
of the League in the publication of its 
reports, since they were concerned 
primarily with Russia. Soap, band- 
ages, nurses, and doctors were all 
lacking and food which helps to fight 
disease was insufficient to strengthen 
the people for resistance so that famine 
and disease together ravaged the 
country. These reports served as a 
basis upon which the greater part of 
the work was done. They were a new 
departure in international medical rela- 
tions and the result of the first two 
years’ efforts has been highly satis- 
factory. 

The Warsaw Conference considered 
the most feasible method to suppress 
the existing evils and to stop their 
spread into western territory. It was 
proposed to institute training schools 
in Warsaw, Karkoff, and Moscow, 
that men might be instructed in the 
sanitary methods employed to combat 
the diseases. It was further urged that 
states threatened by epidemics should 
draw up special health agreements, 
particularly in relation to frontier con- 
ditions. Open resort was given to the 
Health Section of the League to pursue 
its work in the devastated districts. 
The spread of disease had already 
been quite vast and the district touched 
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embraced too large a space to attack 
en masse. Men, materials, and money 
were all lacking for any such extensive 
plan, in spite of the fact that the Red 
Cross Societies co-operated with the 
League and private organizations 
evidenced great generosity. The only 
practical solution was to meet the flow 
at its source and kill the disease there 
before its spread. 

To carry out this last measure it was 
decided to strengthen the sanitary 
cordons as a means of defense against 
any spread and to give closer super- 
vision to railroad measures regarding 
sanitation, especially in Russia and 
the Ukraine. The principles laid down 
in the Paris Health Convention of 1912 
were emphasized as always applicable, 
with certain necessary changes brought 
about by the evolution of medicine and 
science. Expenses for the work in 
Russia were borne by the members 
of the League in a system of allocation, 
the states fighting the epidemics in 
their own borders deducting the 
amount of expenditure demanded by 
their particular work. 

Later, at the Genoa Conference in 
1922, the work of the Warsaw Con- 
ference was considered and discussed 
and approval given to its resolutions. 
The Conference urged further that 
these resolutions be given full effect as 
soon as possible to alleviate the condi- 
tions existing in Eastern Europe. An 
interchange of health personnel was 
also proposed and this has actually 
been effected by the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Institute. In order to 
facilitate the work of the Health Organ- 
ization, the Rockefeller Institute has 
given $30,000 for a period of five years 
to the carrying on of the epidemiologi- 
cal research work, and $60,000 for a 
period of three years for the inter- 
change of personnel. 

The first interchange of personnel 
opened at Brussels in Belgium on 
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-- October 9, 1922, and embraced twenty- 
7 one men and eight countries; Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Italy, Poland, Soviet-Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugo-Slavia. 
The work of these men continued until 
December 17, the last few days being 
spent in Geneva, where each presented 
his observations in a report delivered 
to his colleagues. In Belgium various 
- hospitals, asylums, sanitary systems, 
etc., were examined, as well as a 
course of lectures given on the general 
conditions of the country. From 
_ Belgium the men went to Italy where 
the work was of a more practical 
nature. 
“The second interchange, held in 
_ Austria and England, was on the same 
basis as that in Belgium and Italy, the 
Pe being larger and the states 
‘represented increasing to nineteen. 
_ This interchange began on February 
A 25, 1923, and extended over a period of 


twelve weeks. 


= 


The third interchange was held in 
Italy from May 21, to June 12, 1923. 
The object of this interchange was 
- somewhat different, as it was not a 
_ general study for health officers wishing 

to have a_ general comprehensive 
_ knowledge of a country, but was in- 
tended only for specialists i in malaria. 
_ As this disease is endemic in Italy, 
_ the Italian Health Service has devel- 

oped its methods to a high state of 
efficiency. The course was begun by 
a theoretical exposition of the various 
means of fighting the disease and 
afterwards a practical demonstration of 
these methods. Eleven countries took 
part in the work of this interchange, 
among them being the United States 
and Russia. 

The fourth interchange will also be 
for specialists and will be a real inter- 
change. For example, a worker of the 
Institute of Tropical Medicine in 
London will be sent to the correspond- 
ing institute in Holland and,vice versa. 
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Later, there will be an interchange in 
the United States. 

In addition the Health Committee 
has organized a system of individual 


fellowships whereby certain medical : 


workers of a country wanting to study 
a special problem may do so if ful- 
filling the conditions laid down, and 
draw on 2 special budget of the 
Health Organization for his expenses. 
This system should prove decidedly 
advantageous to the Far East, which 
is at a geographical disadvantage, so 
far from all centers. The co-operation 
of the Far East should be of great 
practical utility. 

In November, 1922, a conference 
was held in London to find the way to 
fight sleeping sickness in Equatorial 
Africa. The situation was serious, the 
number of cases increasing rapidly. 
A great part of the population was 
infected, the children more than the 
adults. This conference was small, 
comprising only France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain, the three countries with 
possessions in the infected districts. 

A Commission was sent by the 
Health Committee of the League in 
consultation with the President of the 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique 
and with the sanction of the Council of 
the League, to the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, and the Straits of Con- 
stantinople to examine the conditions 
of sanitation in these districts. In 
May, 1922, the Commission made its 
report, recommending measures of 
supervision for the Suez Canal, through 
which the diseases of the East may be 
transported to Western civilization. 
Against epidemics arising from pil- 
grimages to Mecca, the Commission 
recommended that a system of quaran- 
tine stations be established under the 
Health Convention of 1912. The 
Commission further proposed the in- 
stallation of a Health Station at 
—— as at Suez, for the 
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protection against the spread of 
epidemics rampant in the countries 
bordering the Black Sea. 

Dr. Norman White was sent by the 
Health Organization to the Far East 
to make an examination of the ports, 
to see what means were employed to 
hinder cholera and plague, and to 
endeavor to enforce a uniformity of 
precautions throughout the country. 
His trip, which was finished a short 
time ago, was of great value, and he 
brought back with him information 
regarding the evolution of cholera, 
bubonic plague, pneumonic plague, 
and smallpox in recent years, and the 
means used to combat them. This 
report will be discussed at the next 
meeting of the Health Committee and 
action taken upon it. 

On September 25 to 27, 1922, a con- 
ference was held at Geneva and an 
International Agreement was reached 
between the assembled countries for 
the testing and measuring of tetanus 
and diptheria antitoxins. Formerly 
there had been many methods em- 
ployed in the various countries to ascer- 
tain, measure, and describe the potency 
of toxin, and any possibility of stand- 
ardization was rendered difficult be- 
cause of the lack of a central body. 
Work is now being carried on to 
standardize other antitoxins: anti- 
dysentery; anti-meningococcus, etc.; 
and a sero-diagnostic of syphilis is be- 
ing undertaken. 

The Health Organization of the 
League is in constant touch with 
international organizations, the League 
of Red Cross Societies being repre- 
sented on the Provisional Health Com- 
mittee. Surgeon-General Cumming, 
Chief of the United States Public 
Health Service, and Doctor Chagas 
(Brazil) are entrusted with the duty 
of maintaining a liaison between the 
Health Committee and the Pan- 
American Health Bureau. The Inter- 
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national Labor Office is also repre- 
sented on the Healti Committee and 
the Health Organization collaborates 
with other organs of the League in 
advisory and preparatory work, as, for 
example, with the Opium and Transit 
Committees and the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission. 


Communications and Transit 


The question of Communications 
and Transit has played a large part in 
post-war Europe. In spite of the fact 
that certain advances have been made 
in aviation, the railway and maritime 
situations have been greatly handi- 
capped as the result of the losses 
sustained in the war, and by the post- 
war barriers set up between states be- 
cause of political rivalry. The Com- 
munications and Transit work of the 
League has been directed towards 
remedying these conditions by the 
means of international conventions 
which will facilitate reconstruction and 
equity of treatment between nations. 

A Conference was held at Paris in 
October, 1920, to simplify the passport 
system that was inaugurated as a pro- 
tective measure in all nations during 
the war. An international agreement 
was reached, making the formalities 
considerably less stringent. The de- 
cisions of this Convention have been 
conscientiously put into practice by 
the greater part of the signatory 
powers. 

The greatest work was done in the 
Barcelona Conference held from March 
10 to April 20, 1921. Forty-three 
nations were represented at this 
Conference, including Germany and 
Hungary. The latter was not at the 
time a member of the League. These 
countries served in an advisory capac- 
ity. The funds, Secretariat and initia- 
tive of this Conference came from the 
League of Nations. The Conference 
succeeded in laying down the principles 
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of a universal national law for Com- a legal guarantee of such a nature that 
- munications and Transit. the results of applied political rivalries 

The freedom of transit for persons and economic reprisals would be 
and goods from one country to another obviated and traffic stability and 


_ through an intervening country was continuity assured. The Genoa Con. 


guaranteed by the Conference. A _ ference approved the resolutions of the 
Conference relating to waterways of Barcelona Conference and urged the 
international concern followed the countries to hasten to apply them. 

principles laid down in the Congress The Council of the League called 


of Vienna in 1815. In all navigable another General Conference on Com- 


waterways common to several states, munications and Transit for the spring 
absolute liberty of navigation is guar- of 1923. It was postponed and was 
anteed, with equal treatment for all held the middle of November at 
flags and with the prohibition of any Geneva. For this meeting there was 
special customs duties or vexatious an agenda comprising several draft 
taxes or demands. Arrangements are conventions, the most important being 
made under determined conditions for the International Railway Convention. 
the maintenance of the fairway and its The others dealt with the conveyance 
improvement, and river ports are put in transit of electric power and the 
at the disposal of foreigners as well as_ exploitation of hydraulic power on 
nationals. The Conference adopted in waterways forming part of a basin 


the form of a recommendation, though situated in the territory of several 
not a convention, a series of general _ states. 
principles regarding the utilization of It was stipulated in the various 
railways and also certain resolutions draft conventions drawn up for the 
regarding international ports, carrying meeting that all disputes as to the 


out, as in the other cases, the principles interpretations of the Conventions 
of Article XXIII, Section E, of the should be presented to the Permanent 
Covenant of the League. Court of Justice for opinion in the 

It was decided to have conferences of absence of any special agreement or 
a more or less advisory character from general arbitration provision. How- 
time to time to facilitate this work. ever, the states agree to submit them 
The Advisory and Technical Commit- to the League before submitting them 
tee on Transit was established, com- to any judicial body. All these Con- 
posed of sixteen members, four ex- ventions were settled by common 
officio being the permanent members agreement and the methods adopted 
of the Council and the others being’ were based on the technical considera- 
elected by ballot. This Committee tions of the case at issue with regard 
deals with the application of Con- to _ political frontiers. The Draft 
ferences and with all problems that Treaties were distributed to the mem- 
arise before sending them to the bers of the League, sometime before 


Permanent Court of Justice. the Conference. 
In the Second Assembly, following At the same time the Communica- 


the Barcelona Conference, it was tions and Transit Organization is 
pointed out that the main efforts were studying the question of international 
to be directed along those lines which uniformity relating to the listing of 
would facilitate transit between states tonnage, air laws, and the application 
for the welfare of international com- of international conventions touching 
merce. This could best be effected by their field. At its last session the 
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Advisory and Technical Committee 
dealt with the question of the calendar. 
There is a movement to standardize 
the calendars of the world. The 
problem is not only governmental, 
economic, and scientific, but also 
religious, and so the heads of the 
various churches were invited to send 
their representatives to the meeting. 
The Holy See, the Occumenical 
Patriarch, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury each appointed delegates. 
A discussion was held as to the possi- 
bility of making certain changes in the 
Gregorian Calendar and a Committee 
was established to consider the ques- 
tion and to co-ordinate the points of 
view of the various churches. The 
object is to prepare a reform of the 
calendar on the basis laid down by the 
International Astronomic Union at its 
meeting at Rome in May, 1922, and 
the recommendations made by the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
at its Congress at London in June, 
1921. The decisions of the Committee 
will be submitted to the proper 
authorities by the Communications 
and Transit Section of the League, who 
were asked to give their opinions before 
March 1, 1924. 


Economics and Finance 


The Provisional Economic and 
Financial Organization of the League 
was set up by the Council in 1920. 
Its primary objects were to effect an 
immediate application of the Brussels 
Finan Conference; the preparation 
of the agenda for a general economic 
and financial conference; and the study 
of the economic and financial problems 
which the Council might submit to it. 
The Organization has since greatly 
enlarged its sphere of activities. 
With the possible exception of the 
Health Organization no other League 
activity has been as extended. The 
Economic and Financial Committee is 
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split into two sections, the Economic 
and Financial, and their work is con- 
nected only where there is essential 
interdependence. 

The Brussels Conference was held in 
September, 1920, at the request of the 
Council of the League. There were 
thirty-seven states represented, in- 
cluding Germany and the United 
States. The decisions of the Con- 
ference were the first constructive 
work attempted in after-war finance 
and form the basis of the Genoa Con- 
ference’s resolutions relating to 
economic and financial problems. The 
resolutions passed by these two Con- 
ferences can be put into effect only 
after a final settlement of the repara- 
tions question. 


The Financial Committee 


On December 14, 1920, the Inter- 
national Credits Scheme, better known 
as the Ter Meulen Scheme, was ap- 
proved by the Council and the Finan- 
cial Committee was given the task of 
putting it into effect. The plan was 
difficult to apply because of the existing 
financial crisis and the reluctance of 
states to extend credit. The hope was 
that there would be a demand for the 
Ter Meulen Bonds among the nationals 
of the exporting countries. Therefore 
an Organizer was appointed who 
attempted by means of propaganda to 
show the advantages of the scheme. 

An International Commission of 
Bankers and Business Men was 
appointed under the auspices of the 
League. The governments desiring to 
participate in the scheme were to 
notify the Commission of the specific 
assets they would assign as security 
for the commercial credits to be 
granted to their countries. After ex- 
amination of these assets the Commis- 
sion was to authorize the governments 
to issue bonds to a gold value which it 
would determine. The currency in 
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52 
which the bonds were to be drawn up 
} was to be determined by the govern- 
ments concerned. The revenues from 
the assigned assets would be applied to 
the service of the bonds and to the 
establishment of a sinking fund and a 
‘reserve for the redemption of part of 
these bonds. These bonds, which 
the government concerned might issue 
on its own account or lend to its own 
nationals, would be pledged to the 
exporters by the importers and the 

exporters could then use them as 

aa security with their banks. 

To date no practical use has been 

of this scheme. Since its institu- 

ae tion the situation has changed con- 
‘ke a siderably. The former scarcity of raw 

material has been superseded by an 
in accumulation of stocks. In countries 
_ working for export, credits have been 
ata found available for buying raw ma- 
terial. 

A committee including Prof. E. H. 
Seligman of Columbia University, 
New York, was organized to study the 
question of double taxation, with the 
aim of arriving at some better inter- 
national agreement. As a result of the 
work of the committee a conference was 
- ealled in June, 1923. The practical 
application of any principle was found 
a. to be impossible owing to the many 

_ differences in fiscal legislation. The 
seven countries present suggested that 
in regard to Impots reals or Schedule 
Taxes, the principle be adopted of 
dividing the amount of income to be 

_ taxed in proportion to the extent of the 
business carried on in any country by 
the tax payer. Also a certain general 
formula of a global tax on income and 
death rates was drawn up. Further 
___ preventive measures were considered 
against fiscal evasion. 
The Financial Committee, 


beside 


3 aiding in the financial stabilization of 
Albania and the reconstruction of 
has played an — réle 


in the finances of Danzig, and the 
proposed loan to Greece for the refugee 
settlement. 

On January 6, 1923, the Reparations 
Commission on the recommendation of 
the League, granted a moratorium of 
twelve months to Danzig on her 
liabilities in respect of former German 
state property acquired by the Free 
City under the Treaty of Versailles and 
the share of German and Prussian 
public debts attributable to the Free 
City in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty. 

After an inquiry into the financial 
situation of the Free City the Financial 
Committee recommended that a new 
currency be established with a new 
monetary unit, called a “guiden” ora 
“florin,” issued as one-twenty-fifth of 
a pound sterling at par,—almost iden- 
tical with the gold zloty which the 
Republic of Poland contemplates using 
in the near future; that a Bank of Issue 
be founded with a capital of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 furnished by various 
private financial groups, including 
Polish banks and that monetary re- 
forms be arranged in such a way as to 
permit, in accordance with Article 
XXXVI of the Convention of Paris, 
the reunification of the monetary 
system of the Free City as soon as 
conditions so permit. 

The new Danzig Bank of Issue 
should seek to obtain abroad by means 
of its own credit the funds necessary 
for monetary _ stabilization. This 
would avoid the delays involved by 
recourse to the Reparations Commis- 
sion and the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors. 

A subcommittee of the Council com- 
posed of the British, French, and 
Italian representatives and a represen- 
tative of the Greek Government 
accepted and adopted substantially a 
report given to it by the Financial 

Committee the steps 
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necessary for ameliorating the situation 
in Greece. The report was the work 
of Mr. Parmenter, who in May went 
to Athens and worked with Dr. 
Nansen’s Organization. It suggested 
that a Refugee Settlement Commission 
be established, composed of two mem- 
bers appointed by the Greek Govern- 
ment, one by the League of Nations 
and a representative of Relief Organi- 
zations; that an American National be 
invited to act as president with a cast- 
ing vote; * and that some person with 
land knowledge be appointed to the 
Commission as technical director. 

It further proposed that the Greek 
Government place at the disposal of 
this Commission a certain amount of 
land capable of immediate cultivation; 
that the Commission be made owner of 
this land until the completion of the 
scheme, after which all excess lands or 
other assets belonging to the Com- 
mission would be handed back to the 
Greek Government; that as security 
for the loan, and in addition to the land 
provided, the Greek Government give 
to the Commission a certain portion of 
the state revenue, to be controlled by 
some independent authority; and that 
the Council supervise the use of the 
money through some organization 
directly responsible to it. 

Although some changes in form were 
made, the protocols followed almost 
entirely the above propositions. The 
documents below were therefore 
drafted on the recommendation of the 
Financial Committee. (1) Draft 
Protocol to be signed by the Greek 
Government showing the obligations 
assumed by the Government towards 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
(2) Draft Statutes for the Settlement 
Commission. (3) Draft Declarations 
of the British, French, and Italian 


‘Mr. Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassador 
to Turkey has recently been appointed by the 
Council to fill the position of President. 


Governments with regard to modifica- 
tions to be made in the functions, 
rights, and duties of the International 
Commission established in Greece since 
1898. The above draft was approved 
by the Assembly in September, 1923, 
and the plan is now being madeeffective 
by the League. 

The Financial Committee has pub- 
lished certain Financial Reports. 

1. A Memorandum on Currency, 
which is a brief review of currency 
statistics for the period from 1913 to 
1921. This includes data concerning 
exchanges, discount rates, note circula- 
tion, commercial and saving deposits, 
prices and gold movements. A special 
section is devoted to the monetary 
changes in the “Succession”’ States. 

2. In 1921 a Memorandum on Public 
Finance, which presents the financial 
position of nearly all European and 
some extra-European countries, with 
an analysis of the latest closed accounts 
and budget estimates, the composition 
of the public, domestic, and foreign 
debts, claims from governments, etc. 

3. A report on the taxation and total 
revenue per head of population in the 
various countries. From the 
Secretariat has been able to prepare a 
work on comparative armaments ex- 
penditure for national defence, which 
has been used by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission for the Reduction of 
Armaments. 

4. A Memorandum on Central 
Banks of Issue. The estimates derived 
therefrom, being of vast character em- 
bracing international finance, have 
enabled the establishment of the 
practical enactment of the Interna- 
tional Financial Conference of Brussels. 

5. The Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
tics which gives, month by month, the 
note circulation, metallic reserves, 
rates of interest, wholesale prices, etc., 
of the majority of the countries from 
which regular information is available. 
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Economic Committee 
In relation to the Equitable Treat- 
ment of Commerce, the Committee 
decided upon certain types of acts 
which violate the seemingly accepted 
definition, such as: (1) unfair competi- 
tion by means of fraudulent trade 
practices (false trade marks, etc.,) to 
the injury of legitimate commerce; 
(2) excessive, useless, arbitrary, or 
unjust formalities and procedure in 
respect of customs and other similar 
matters, whereby the commerce of 
other members of the League is preju- 
diced; (3) the application by any mem- 
ber of the League of unjust or oppres- 
sive treatment in fiscal or other matters 
to the nationals, firms, or companies 


_ of other members of the League exer- 


cising their commerce, industry, or 
other occupation in its territories; 
(4) unjust discrimination directed 
against the commerce of any member of 
the League in such matters as the 
treatment accorded to goods or ships. 
The Committee further pointed out 
the need for a new convention to alter 
and further the Industrial Proper- 
ty Convention of Washington, relat- 
ing to unfair competition, to which 
many large member states are signa- 
tories. 

The Committee has urged the codifi- 
cation of the legal systems of the 
various countries to unify the legisla- 
tion relating to arbitration clauses 
voluntarily inserted in commercial 
contracts, and so make the contracts 
more binding. As a result, in May, 
1923, the Economic Committee in con- 


junction with legal experts drew up a 


Hails 
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protocol, which is now open to ratifica- 
tion. 

A unification has been requested in 
the legislative codes of the various 
countries regarding bills of exchange, 
But since there is a difference of prin- 
ciple between Anglo-Saxon legislation 
and that of other nations any uniform- 
ity must come about by gradual 
evolution. 

A conference was held in October, 
1923, relating to customs formalities, 
and an attempt was made to simplify 
and standardize the various systems, 
Each country is endeavoring to sim- 
plify and adapt its customs regulations 
and procedure to the urgent needs of 
commerce. The states are trying to 
blot out unfair discrimination, decrease 
the import and export prohibitions, 
and arrive at a mutual agreement for 
the simplification of a régime applicable 
to any class of imported goods, where 
that régime depends on the fulfilment 
of particular technical conditions as to 
constitution, purity, equality, ete. 
This result is difficult to realize because 
of the advantages accruing from special 
legislation. 

The Economic and Financial Organi- 
zation is still provisional, and has not 
been given a constitution like the 
Communications and Transit Organi- 
zation. This has been the result of the 
impossibility of calling an international 
conference. It had several times been 
hoped to find the world sufficiently 
stabilized to justify it, but these hopes 
have been illusory. As soon as a con- 
ference is called, a constitution will 
probably be evolved to further the 
work of the ara |. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Apvisory COMMITTEES 


Rewier WorK AND THE 


The Armistice found many hundred 
thousands of prisoners of all the bellig- 
erent nations imprisoned in the camps 
of the enemy, some suffering terrible 
hardships and even death from expo- 
sure. Conditions were particularly 
bad in Siberia and the task of repatria- 
tion fell upon the shoulders of the 
League. The greatest credit for the 
success of the work belongs to Doctor 
Nansen. Through the medium of the 
League he has carried out an astound- 
ingly comprehensive program. Praise 
at the same time is due to the several 
American relief organizations, such as 
the Red Cross and the Near-East 
Relief, which through liberal donations 
greatly facilitated the work which 
otherwise might have been impaired 
by financial difficulties. 

The task of sending these hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners to their 
homes presented exceptional difficul- 
ties. Nearly every nationality of 
Eastern, Southern, and Central Europe 
was represented in the camps of 
Russia. This immediately made polit- 
ical complications. Also the funds 
available were very limited. For- 
tunately the various interested govern- 
ments responded generously to the 
frequent appeals which were extended 
over a considerable period. The 
prisoners were brought by sea from 
Siberia through the ports of Riga, 
Narva, and Bjékré. In 1921, over 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
prisoners had passed through these 
ports on their way home. Fewer were 
repatriated by way of Vladivostock 
because of the cost involved. 

The co-operation and good will 
shown by the Russian Government was 
a striking incident in this work. 

Doctor Nansen was able to arrange 
an agreement between Bulgaria and 


Greece whereby the former exchanged 
the Greek children in Bulgaria for the 
Bulgarian prisoners found in Greece. 
He also helped repatriate Turkish 
prisoners who were being held captive 
in Greece. 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross brought the problem of 
refugees before the League. The 
refugees numbered nearly a million, 
the greatest number being found in 
the Balkan States, Poland, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Jugo-Slavia. They 
were without legal status or legal 
protection and for the most part with- 
out means of subsistence. The Coun- 
cil hesitated before accepting the task 
proffered by the Red Cross. Although 
it accepted in principle that a High 
Commissioner be appointed, nothing 
was done at the time. However, at 
the League’s recommendation a con- 
ference was called composed of those 
powers interested in the question of 
relief and Doctor Nansen, as a tribute 
to his former work, was appointed 
High Commissioner. The conference 
suggested that the passport formalities 
for the refugees be made less stringent 
as the exorbitant demands were ag- 
gravating the situation. It was fur- 
ther recommended that a certain num- 
ber of refugees be given aid to find 
employment. The various inter- 
national organizations which were in a 
favorable position were again helpful 
in the settlement of this problem. 
The League gave Doctor Nansen very 
little financial support but because of 
the humanitarian character of his work 
and the prestige which he held he 
raised adequate funds from private 
sources. 

At this time Dr. Nansen began 
voluntary work in Constantinople 
where the condition of the-refigees was 
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=_—o pitiful, because of the 
withdrawal of the League’s High Com- 
missioner and the cutting off of some 
of the food supply. Several countries 
agreed to take and place a certain 
number of these refugees. Doctor 
Nansen urged the necessity of training 
Russians who intended to some day re- 
enter Russia, so that they might take a 
leading part in the reconstruction 
which must inevitably ensue. 

The High Commissioner was able to 
send some of the sufferers to Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria. The Rouma- 
ay. nian Government allowed as many as 

were able to find a means of livelihood 
to assemble in the provinces. In 
Jugo-Slavia work was found by the 
_ Government for ten thousand out of 
twenty-three thousand. The Czech 
Government agreed to take 5,000 
7 students at Prague. The American 
ok Relief Administration and the Y. M. C. 
A, helped keep the refugees alive and 
oy contributed to their education and 
evacuation. 
The British Government generously 
a z: offered a large sum towards the 
tentative £30,000 needed, on the condi- 
= that the other interested countries 
supply the rest. But at the end of 
May, 1922, the final date of collection, 
the rest was not forthcoming. In 
’ order to assure the continuation of the 
work the American Red Cross agreed 
to make up the amount of the £30,000 
not subscribed, but Doctor Nansen 
urged the governments of the League 
to give the necessary sum, that the 
contribution of the Red Cross might 
be put aside as reserve. At the Third 
a Assembly in 1922, about one third of 
the evacuation had been accomplished, 
nine thousand refugees having been 
provided for. At the Fourth Assembly 


in 1923, the number had increased to 
seventeen thousand, or two thirds of 
the total, and the progress was satis- 
— 


The Central Office set up in Cop. 
stantinople had become the largest 
refugee institution in the city. Weekly 
meetings of all the important local 
relief organizations were convened by 
the delegate of the High Commissioner 
to discuss the various problems which 
arose. 

The Third Assembly accepted the 
offer of Doctor Nansen to put his 
Russian Refugee Organization at the 
disposal of the League for the adminis- 
tration of relief to refugees from Asia 
Minor, on the condition that the work 
of the Russian refugees would not be 
discontinued and that the various 
governments help in the work by means 
of contributions. 

By direct negotiations with the 
governments of Athens and Angora, 
Doctor Nansen made the necessary 
arrangements for an exchange of popu- 
lation, except in western Thrace. 
But at the end of October, 1922, certain 
difficulties arose with the Angora 
Government which would agree to 
negotiations only on the basis of a total 
and enforced exchange of populations, 
from which the population of Con- 
stantinople was not excepted. Neither 
the Committee nor the Greek Govern- 
ment would accept this basis. Doctor 
Nansen, therefore, requested the An- 
gora Government to negotiate, inde- 
pendent of the Peace Negotiations, an 
agreement for the exchange of popula- 
tions on the basis of a voluntary 
emigration of the racial minorities in 
Turkey and Greece, including the 
civilians detained in Asia Minor. 
During the Conference at Lausanne 
for the Treaty of Peace between Greece 
and Turkey, Doctor Nansen made a 
further appeal and urged the need for 
haste, so that the exchanged popula- 
tions might cultivate their lands for 
the spring of 1923. 

At the end of 1922, Doctor Nansen 
visited Constantinople, Athens, and 
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western Thrace to investigate person- 
ally the general situation. The popu- 
lation of eastern Thrace had begun to 
emigrate after the Mundania Armistice 
Agreement. The number of Greek 
and Armenian refugees scattered 
throughout Greece and western Thrace 


amounted to about nine hundred 
thousand, including three hundred 
thousand from eastern Thrace. 


Their condition was deplorable, even 
though the Greek Government made 
every effort to scatter the refugees so 
that they might be absorbed by the 
population. As a temporary measure 
of relief the High Commissioner 
acquired a considerable quantity of 
flour which he sent to the islands of 
Samos and Chios for distribution. 
The American Red Cross under Dr. 
Ross Hill brought help in the form of 
food and other direct relief. ‘The High 
Commissioner established a Central 
Committee in Athens for co-ordinating 
the work of relief being carried out by 
the various organizations. The 
American relief organizations, within 
a few weeks of the arrival of these 
masses of refugees in Greece, trans- 
ferred sufficient machinery and 
equipment to take care of the feeding 
of nearly one million. The High 
Commissioner requested _ further 
League co-operation so that £50,000 
might be collected to make up the sum 
demanded by England for a similar 
contribution. 

In April, 1923, Colonel Proctor, one 
of Nansen’s co-workers, established a 
plan to make the refugees as self- 
supporting as possible, because unfor- 
tunately, as is often the case, they were 
being demoralized by an excess of 
charity. Village settlements were set 
up in western Thrace for about 10,000 
refugees. Help was offered until the 
harvesting of crops, after which time 
the refugees had to be self-supporting. 


throughout the district now and with 
the application of the plan outlined in 
the loan to the Greek Government, 
further help should soon be afforded 
the refugees. 


6 
Women and Children 


The question of the Traffic in 
Women and Children became acute 
after the war, as the result of the 
renewed facility of travel. During the 
war it had almost ceased because of 
the difficulties incident to interstate 
travel. The first Assembly of the 
League directed the Secretariat to issue 
a questionnaire pertaining to the 
traffic. In February, 1921, the Coun- 
cil invited the governments members 
of the League to send delegates to a 
Conference at Geneva for the purpose 
of fighting the traffic. A Final Act, 
modifying in some degree the Agree- 
ment of 1904, and the Convention of 
1910, was signed by the thirty-four 
states present. On the basis of this 
Final Act a draft convention was 
drawn up embodying the Final Act and 
the modifications therein enacted. 

The Advisory Committee on Women 
and Children was approved by the 
Council in September, 1921, and the 
first meeting was held in June-July, 
1922, and comprised members of the 
British Empire, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain, and Uruguay. At the same 
time assessors were appointed by the 
following voluntary associations: 
The International Bureau for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Women and 
Children; the International Womens’ 
Organizations; the International 
Catholic Association for the Protection 
of Girls; the Federation of National 
Unions for the Protection of Girls and 
the Jewish Association for the Protec- 
tion of Girls and Women. 

The Committee, noting the few 
adherences to the Convention of 1921, 
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urged prompt ratification, particularly 
by those states represented on the 
Committee. The Committee, through 
the response to the questionnaire, had 
a fairly comprehensive knowledge of 
the legislation in the various countries. 

The Assessors each presented a re- 
port on the work of his particular body. 
These reports dealt with the best means 
to combat the traffic and safeguard the 
women and children in relation to 
railways, emigration, etc., emphasizing 
the need for co-operation. 

In order to have fuller information, 
the Committee recommended that all 
states signatories to the Agreement of 
1904 or the Convention of 1921 hasten 
the establishment of a central author- 
ity provided for therein, to deal with 
the interchange of information. The 


. League was authorized to keep in close 


touch with the authorities, being 
responsible under Article XXIII (c) of 
the Covenant. 

The following resolutions were 
passed relating to the employment of 
women abroad at theatres, music halls, 
etc.: (1) That in the case of women and 


- girls seeking employment abroad the 


competent authorities should warn 
them of the risk involved of accepting 


_ without thorough inquiry; (2) that the 


governments should be asked to con- 


_ sider the desirability of proposing 


legislation to protect minors who are 
seeking employment abroad; (3) that 
governments should look into the con- 
ditions of employment of girls in music 
halls, ete., and supervise them as much 
as possible to see that no inducement is 
offered to the girls to lead immoral 
lives. In this category foreigners 
should be regarded as nationals. 

In order to increase security, certain 
resolutions were passed relating to the 


passage of women and children from 
one country to another: 


(1) That 
emigration measures proposed for the 
protection of emigrants should, as far 


ab 
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as possible, apply to women and 
children as well as men; (2) that the 
need for strict supervision of the pass- 
ing of women and children from one 
country to another be recognized: 
(3) that the Advisory Committee 
express its pleasure in knowing that the 
International Emigration Commission 
proposes that the question of protect- 
ing emigrant women and children be 
considered by the International Labor 
Conference. 

The Advisory Committee further 
proposed that the desirability of co- 
operation between governments and 
shipping companies and the possibility 
of safeguarding women from unfair 
contracts be considered. 

The Third Assembly passed the 
following Resolution: 


That, in view of the fact that the system 
of State regulation which exists in certain 
countries is thought in many quarters to 
encourage the traffic in women, the 
Advisory Committee should be asked by 
the Council to consider whether, pending 
the abolition of the system, it could be 
agreed that no foreign woman should be 
employed or carry on her profession as a 
prostitute in any licensed houses, and that 
the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the subject should be included in 
their next report to the Council. 


The second meeting of the Advisory 
Committee was held in March-April, 
1923, three months earlier than antici- 
pated. The result was that the yearly 
reports of the countries were not on 
hand for consideration. 

The stress of the meeting lay on the 
employment of foreign women in 
licensed houses, and was the direct 
result of the resolution of the preceding 
Assembly. The problem was dis- 
cussed from several different angles. 
The greater part believed the whole 
system pernicious and demanded its 
abolition. But since the immediate 
abolition did not seem possible, they 
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were Willing to accept the Assembly’s 
Resolution, “pending the abolition of 
the system.” 

Others thought that in accepting a 
resolution so much as_ temporarily 
recognizing the existence of the system, 
it would be the same thing as acquies- 
cing in the system, and as such would 
be impossible. 

Others agreed with the Resolution 
in principle but felt that the only sure 
cure was the setting up of strict immi- 
gration regulations. A minority ob- 
jected totally to the Resolution. 

After discussion, the Committee 
passed a Resolution by a vote of four 
to two. Denmark, Italy, Japan, and 
Poland voted “yes”; Uruguay and 
France voted “no.” Roumania and 
the United States, represented by 
Miss Grace Abbott, abstained from 
voting. The Chairman (England) did 
not vote but during the discussion 
expressed himself in favor of the Reso- 
lution, and the Spanish delegate, who 
had spoken against it, was absent. 
The Resolution was a repetition of that 
of the Third Assembly. Out of this 
Resolution came two others: (1) 
Requesting reports from those coun- 
tries wherein the system exists, on the 
working of the system, and from those 
wherein it has been abolished, on the 
reasons which led to the abolition, and 
(2) that women as well as men be 
employed among the police engaged in 
dealing with the problem of prostitu- 
tion. The Fourth Assembly approved 
the Resolutions of the Committee and 
encouraged it to continue its work. 


Opium 


The principal work of the Advisory 
Committee on Opium is to further the 
work of the Hague Convention of 1912. 
In that Convention certain stipulations 
were laid down pertaining to the 
manufacture of morphine, the amount 
of opium, etc., to be imported for 


medicinal needs. The two main fields 
of endeavor are: (1) the effective 
control of the exports and imports of 
the drugs; (2) the limitation of the 
prodyction of the drugs to the world’s 
legitimate needs. 

The work of the Opium Committee 
dates from its foundation by the 
Council, in May, 1921, following a 
resolution of the First Assembly. 
The first step of the Committee was an 
appeal to the Council urging the 
adherence of all Powers to the Hague 
Convention. As long as_ certain 
countries stand outside the jurisdiction 
of the Convention, they are free to 
abuse the traffic in opium and other 
injurious drugs. This has proved a 
decided handicap to the effective work 
of the Committee. Turkey has 
recently come within the Convention 
by virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne, 
but Persia and Switzerland, of the 
growing and manufacturing countries, 
have not yet ratified it. 

Persia has signified her intention of 
adhering shortly, and Switzerland has 
promised adherence as soon as possible. 
The situation in democratic Switzer- 
land is quite inexplicable. However, 
at the present time there is a strong 
movement to obtain ratification of the 
Convention. The co-operation of 
these two Powers will facilitate re- 
form. 

The Committee has by means of a 
questionnaire collected information 
from the various governments con- 
cerning the applied measures for en- 
forcing and extending the stipulations 
of the Convention. The irregularity 
of the replies has been a hindrance to 
the Committee. The questionnaire 
demanded a complete explanation of 
the laws and regulations in force with 
reference to the various chapters of the 
Convention, with the dates on which 
these regulations and laws were 
brought into force, the efficiency of the 
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laws, the area of country under poppy 
cultivation, and the quantities of 
opium, morphine, etc., manufactured. 
It further requested a full report of 
smuggling and other illicit uses o£ drugs 
that have been discovered. Special 
questions related to China, where the 
evil of opium smoking has always been 
the most pronounced. 

From the beginning the Committee 
has recommended the use of the 
Certificate System which necessitates 
with every application for the export 
to an importer of a supply of any of the 
substances to which the Hague Con- 
vention applies, a certificate from the 
government of the importing country 
stating that the import of the con- 
signment in question is approved by 
that government and is required for 
legitimate purposes. In the case of 
the drugs to which Chapter III of the 
Convention applies, the certificate 
shall state specifically that they are 
required solely for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. The necessity of 
making the system universal to 
guarantee the legality of the importa- 
tion has been emphasized at every 
meeting of the Committee and at the 
Third and Fourth Assemblies. 

To effect this the Third Assembly 
recommended that governments, 
parties to the International Convention 
of 1912, should not issue licenses for the 
import of opium or other drugs covered 
by the Convention from any country 
which had not ratified or put into force 


- the Convention and which had not 


adopted the system of Import and 
Export Certificates. It was later 
decided that it was better not to 
exercise any measure practically 
coercive in its application. 

Mr. Hymans, reporting to the Coun- 


_ cilin May, 1922, on the second meeting 


of the Advisory Committee, empha- 
sized the fact that, since smuggling was 
so easy in many countries because of 
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the open seaboards or vast frontiers, 
the only really definite, effective way 
to check the abuse of opium and drugs 
would be the curtailing of production 
to meet the legitimate needs of the 
world. At all subsequent meetings of 
the Committee this question has been 
fully discussed. While no definite 
steps have been taken to limit produe. 
tion, the general feeling is that a strict 
observance of the Certificate System, 
and a large interpretation of the Hague 
Convention will tend towards the 
limitation of production to the legiti- 
mate needs provided for in the Con- 
vention. 

The last session of the Committee 
held in May, 1923, furthered the appli- 
cation of the Hague Convention. The 
presence of a delegation from the 
United States was of great value, as the 
opinion of the United States regarding 


the opium question was officially made 


known. The delegation was repre- 
sented by the Hon. Stephen G. Porter, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the House of Represen- 
tatives; Bishop Brent and Surgeon 
General Blue. The delegation made 
two proposals: (1) If the purpose of the 
Hague Opium Convention is to be 
achieved according to its spirit and 
true intent, it must be recognized that 
the use of opium products for other 
than medicinal and scientific purposes 
is an abuse and not legitimate; (2) In 
order to prevent the abuse of these 
drugs, it is necessary to exercise the 
control of the production of raw opium 
in such a manner that there will be no 
surplus available for non-medicinal and 
non-scientific purposes. These propo- 
sitions are the same in principle as the 
recommendation made by Mr. Hymans 
a year earlier. 

After a minute examination by the 
Committee, and a discussion of several 
days a unanimous conclusion was 
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that the Advisory Committee accept the 
United States proposals and recommend 


drugs them to the League as embodying the 
ction general principle to be followed by govern- 
f the ments for the application of the Hague 
gs of Convention. 
been In accepting this, however, certain 
finite | countries made the reservation: 
>due- the use of prepared opium and the produc- 
strict | tion, export and import of raw opium for 
stem, | that purpose are legitimate so long as that 
lague | use is subject to and in accordance with the 
the | provisions of Chapter IT of the Convention. 
Oe : | Inorder to give effect to the Ameri- 
can proposals the Committee recom- 
ittee mended that the Council should invite: 
ppl (a) the governments of those states in 
The which morphine, heroin or cocaine and 
the their respective salts are manufactured, 
re and the governments of states in which . 
ding | ™¥ opium and the coca leaf are 
wf prepared for export for the purpose of 
ah such manufacture, and (b) those gov- 
a ermments having territories in which 
seal the use of prepared opium is tempora- 
adil rily continued under the provisions of 
‘ol Chapter II of the Convention, and the 
“ de government of China, to enter into 
‘the immediate negotiations by nominating 
he representatives to form a committee 
and | % committees or by other means to 
hat consider whether an agreement could 
her | Bot be reached between them on the 
vin followin measures, with a view to 
In | Siving the fullest possible effect to the 
ail Convention of 1912: 
the 1. The limitation of the amounts of 
um morphine, etc., to be manufactured. 
no 2. The limitation of the amounts of raw 
und opium and coca leaf to be imported 
po- for that purpose and for medicinal 
the and scientific purposes. 
me 3. The limitation of the amounts of raw 
opium to be imported for the pur- 
pose of smoking in those territories 
the where it is temporarily continued 
ral and as to the measures to be taken 
ras by the government of the Republic 
_ of China to bring about the sup- 
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pression of the illegal production 
and use of opium in China. 


Since the immediate situation in 
regard to opium was serious and the 
reduction understood in Chapter II of 
1912 was not being satisfactorily 
effected, the Committee passed this 
resolution: 


that the Council invite the Powers with 
Far Eastern territories, where smoking is 
temporarily continued, to enter into im- 
mediate negotiations by means of a con- 
ference of representatives of those govern- 
ments or otherwise, to consider what 
measures might be taken to give more 
effective application to Chapter II of the 
Convention of 1912. 


The Committee made a list of sug- 
gestions as a preliminary tentative 
agenda, containing such points as: 
the abolition of the farm system in the 
raising of the “poppy” and the substi- 
tution of a government monopoly; the 
retailing through government shops; 
the regulation of the amount of sale; 
the strengthening of the licensing 
system where necessary; and the 
standardizing of price and the increase 
of the penalty for infraction of the law. 

These resolutions were approved by 
the Assembly in September, 1923, and 
in November, 1924, two Conferences 
are to be summoned for the purpose of 
strengthening legislation against the 
use of opium. 


Intellectual Co-operation 


The First Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion stressing the importance of co- 


5India made a reservation regarding the 
eating of opium which is at present allowed in 
India as a medicinal measure, and which is care- 
fully regulated by state supervision. Owing to 
the wide expanse of India and the frequency of 
plagues without the requisite medical assistance, 
the Indian Government has permitted this use 
of opium as a salutary measure. The Delegate 
from India expressed the hope that in time, with 
improved sanitary conditions, it will be found 
possible to dispense with it. 
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operation i: in intellectual work, realizing 
the need for reciprocal knowledge 
among nations. 

The Second Assembly asked the 
Council to appoint a Committee of not 
more than twelve which would draw up 
a plan for intellectual co-operation, so 
that the League might work in this 
field without treading on the ground 
belonging to other organizations al- 
ready existing for the same purpose. 
The Committee was not appointed by 
the Council until May, 1922, and so its 
work has for the most part been only 
preliminary and basic. The following 
states are represented on the Commit- 
tee: Belgium, Brazil, England, France, 
Holland, India, Italy, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, and Switzerland.’ It is really 
carrying on the work originally begun 


by the Union of International Associa- - 


tions.’ 

The first meeting was held in August, 
1922. Little was accomplished except 
the co-ordination of the work and the 
plans laid down for an inquiry into the 
condition of intellectual work in the 
various countries; the first reports 
being on Austria and Poland, both of 
which were left destitute by the war 
and its after effects. 

The Committee decided that some 
steps should be taken to further inter- 
university co-operation and unity; to 
have different systems of education 
come into contact with each other and 

* Originally Germany was represented on the 
Committee by Professor Einstein who, because 
of a misunderstanding, resigned and became an 
enemy of the League. He has since openly ex- 
pressed his regret and has again become a sup- 
porter of the League and its works. His position 
was filled by Mr. Lorentz of the University of 
Leyden. 

7This Association was founded by La 
Fontaine and Otlet, with headquarters in Bel- 
gium and with a subsidy given by the Belgian 
Government and the Carnegie Peace Fund. 


to co-operate for their respective 
benefits. The Committee decided to 
call a conference as soon as possible 
and, to meet the needs set out above, 
to put on the agenda the questions of 
the exchange of professors, exchange 
of students, the standardization of 
studies, and university degrees, the 
institution of international scholar. 
ships, international holiday courses 
(which have already been going on 
under other auspices for three years), 
and the installation of a central office 
for university information. It was 
also proposed to hold congresses under 
the auspices of different university 


groups. 


An attempt will be made to co-ordi- | 


nate the “humane sciences”’ as well as 
the exact and natural sciences. The 
latter are already more or less co-ordi- 
nated because of the inherent inter- 
nationality of their character. But in 
the former, except for law, there is but 
little co-ordination. They have been 
neglected because of the seemingly 
national character of the subjects. 
An exchange of publications is being 
urged to further the end in view. 

At the second meeting in July-Au- 
gust, 1923, the execution of the work 
planned by the first meeting was 
discussed and more definite plans made 
for its realization. The Fifth Com- 
mittee of the Fourth Assembly, in 
discussing the question of Intellectual 
Co-operation, proposed to the Council 
that the number of members be in- 
creased in order to give representation 
to other branches of culture, which 
were unfortunately not represented on 
the Committee. This suggestion was 
approved by the Assembly and the 
Committee will accordingly be in 
creased and further changes will be 
worked on the basis of rotation. 
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The Saar and Danzig 


The administration of the Saar by 
the League has been the object of the 
most impassioned criticisms. How- 
ever, the situation of the Saar must be 
taken into consideration. 

Articles XXX XV to L of the Treaty 
of Versailles and XVI to XXXIII of 
the Annex of the Treaty deal with the 
question of the Saar and state the 
terms under which the exploitation of 
the Basin of the Saar is given to France. 
At the same time Germany renounced 
in favor of the League of Nations in the 
capacity of trustee the government of 
the territory for a period of fifteen 
years, at the end of which period a 
plebiscite is to be held among the 
inhabitants of the district, that they 
may indicate the sovereignty under 
which they desire to be placed. Three 
alternatives are given: allegiance to 
France; allegiance again to Germany; 
or a continuation of the present 
system of protectorate by the League 
of Nations. If left to its own re- 
sources and équitably administered, 
without discrimination or Francisa- 
tion, the district will decide to join 
Germany to which it belongs by all 
natural laws and by tradition. 

Following the stipulations of the 
Treaty a Governing Commission of 
five members was set up, one French, 
who acts as chairman; one German of 
the District of the Saar; and three 
others chosen by the Council of the 
League from other nationals. The 
appointment of the Commissioners is 
for one year with the right of renomina- 
tions. This right has been exercised 
and the Commission at the present 
time is composed with one exception of 
the original members. Mr. Waugh, 
the Canadian member of the Commis- 
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sion, has recently felt obliged to tender 
his resignation and as yet no one has 
been chosen to fill his place.’ The 
Commission sits and directs in the 
district itself and presents reports to 
the Council of the League. Its power 
is the same as that formerly exercised 
by the German Empire which owned 
the Basin. Decisions of the Commit- 
tee are by a majority vote. 

The Governing Commission has the 
sole power of levying taxes. However, 
the fiscal system obtaining at the 
time of the Armistice is to be main- 
tained as far as possible, and no new 
tax except customs duties may be 
imposed without previously consulting 
the elected representatives of the in- 
habitants. (Unfortunately the con- 
sulting, while obligatory, does not bind 
the Commission to follow the recom- 
mendations of the people). Absolute 
liberty of conscience, languages, and 
education are expressly guaranteed to 
the inhabitants. 

It was stated that only a local gen- 
darmerie for the maintenance of order 
might be established. However, this 
clause has been interpreted rather 
loosely by the Commission and the 
French have had, since the beginning 
of the régime under the League, a 
military force of several thousand in 
the Basin. This force has been per- 
mitted because of the supposed hostil- 
ity of the inhabitants and the insuffi- 
ciency of the gendarmerie. But little 
attempt has been made to raise a 
gendarmerie. The Commission has 
allowed the French to exercise almost 
complete control in the district. How- 
ever, the Council has now demanded 


8 Mr. Stephens has since been appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Waugh. 
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that a gendarmerie be built up as 
quickly as possible, so that in a short 
time the French forces may evacuate 
the district and leave the preservation 
of order in the hands of the local 
authorities. 

All interpretation of the Treaty 
pertaining to the Saar belongs to the 
governing body. The result of this 
has been that the French, who have 
political control of the Commission, 
have interpreted arbitrarily and, until 
recently, have not been checked by the 
Council of the League. 

The “franc” has been substituted 
in the district by the Commission for 
the “mark.” At first the Germans 
complained of unfair discrimination 
because they feared that the increase 
in the cost of production would wipe 
out a German market for the manu- 
facturers of the Saar. Today, with the 
worthlessness of the mark and the 
desperate financial situation in Ger- 
many, the wisdom of this step is 
universally recognized. As a result, 
the budget of the Basin has always 
balanced and the financial condition is 
healthy. 

Because of constant complaints by 
the Germans and by the Consultative 
Council of the Saar inhabitants set up 
to give voice to the desires of the 
people, and because of Chairman 
Rault’s autocratic exercise of power, 
whereby his reports were sent to the 
French Government instead of to the 
League, without consulting his col- 
leagues, the British Government re- 
quested an examination of the condi- 
tions of administration. In April, 
1923, at the time of the Council meet- 
ing for the discussion of the Saar, 
Mr. Hector, the Saar representative of 
the Governing Commission, resigned 
and Mr. Land, who was held in dis- 
repute by the inhabitants of the Saar, 
was chosen to fill the vacancy until 
February, 1924, the expiration of the 
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term of office. During the mevtiill of 
the Council Mr. Branting, representa. 
tive for Sweden, raised the question of 
the decrees passed on March 7, 199, 
concerning the maintenance of order 
and public security in the Saar Basin. 
Mr. Rault, who was present at the 
meeting, gave a detailed explanation of 
the reasons for these ordinances, but 
the Council, particularly the repre- 
sentatives of Sweden and Great 
Britain, was not willing to accept them 
without further inquiry. Mr. Raul 
assured the Council that the decrees 
had been employed in the most 
moderate manner, but the fact that 
such decrees were promulgated evi- 
denced an unnatural condition. 


At the July meeting of the Council | 


definite steps were taken to check the 
discrimination of the Commission. 
The Council decided, firstly, that the 
absolute responsibility of the Govern- 
ing Commission of the Saar was to the 
League and must be respected as such. 
This will make it impossible for the 
chairman to make the political in- 
terests of France paramount and send 
his reports directly to the French 
Government. Further, the Cound 
decided that the Commission is col- 
lectively responsible to the League for 
any action of a member having special 
duty. This will hinder the Chairman’s 
acting alone, without consulting his 
colleagues on the Commission. 

The Council expressed the hope that 
all exceptional decrees would be with- 
drawn as soon as possible. This was 
to hasten the annulling of the Public 
Order decree which was substituted for 
those of March 7. The rapid forming 


* These were the famous March 7 Decrees 
which brought public opinion to a head. They 
were most oppressive and forbid all criticism 
in any form, under severe penalty, of the 
Governing Commission or the French. The 
excuse for the Decrees was the miners’ strike in 
the District, but the severity of the measures 
far surpassed the gravity of the situation. 
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of the gendarmerie was again urged at 
this time, in order to follow out the 
provisions of the Treaty. To attain 
these various points the Council passed 
a long resolution which one can hope 
will be the beginning of a new régime 
in the Saar.'° 

By the Treaty of Versailles, Danzig 
was made a Free City under the protec- 
tion of the League of Nations. When 
the Treaty was drawn up it was felt 
that Poland should be given an outlet 
to the sea. Several plans were pro- 
posed but probably because of its 
former status in the Hanseatic League 
Danzig was made a Free City. Its 
Constitution was drawn up by the 
people in consultation with the High 
Commissioner appointed by the League 
to supervise the administration. At 
the same time a Treaty was made be- 
tween Poland and Danzig. It in- 
cluded the latter within the Polish 
Customs frontiers, guaranteed to 
Poland the free use of the port, the 
control and administration of the 
Vistula, the main railway system, 
direct postal, telegraph and telephone 
communications, the right to develop 
and improve the port, the right to 
conduct the foreign relations of the 


Danzig 


At its March, 1924, meeting the Council 
reappointed the French, Canadian, and Belgian 
members of the Governing Commission. Mr. 
Moltke-Huitfeldt, the Danish member of the 
Commission, and Herr Land, the representative 
of the Saar population, having resigned, the 
Council appointed Sefior Espinosa de los 
Monteros (Spain) to succeed the former and 
Herr Kossmann the latter. The Advisory 
Council of the Saar inhabitants recommended 
that Dr. Levacher, President of the Centre 
Party be appointed to succeed Herr Land and all 
the parties in the Saar united to urge his ap- 
pointment which would have given real voice to 
public opinion. However, the Council did not 
see fit to follow this recommendation and 
appointed Herr Kossmann president of the 
Advisory Council, which office is not elective, 
but is determined by the Governing Commission. 
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Free City, and provided against any 
discrimination against Poles in Danzig. 

The Danzig Port and Waterway 
Board was formed, with the right of 
control within the limits of the Free 
City of the administration and exploi- 
tation of the port and waterways, of 
the whole railway system serving the 
port and of all property and establish- 
ments employed in the general exploi- 
tation of the railways. The Board 
was further empowered to collect dues, 
taxes, receipts, etc., arising from the 
administration of the port, waterways 
and railways, and defray all costs of 
upkeep. All profits and loses are 
regulated in percentage by the Con- 
vention between Poland and the Free 
City. 

The two governmems have worked 
out many problems which are not 
regulated by the Treaty and the Con- 
vention. In an Agreement signed 
October 24, 1921, two hundred and 
forty-four articles were included, relat- 
ing to many questions common to the 
two peoples. It was made implicit in 
the Agreement that, as in the Treaty 
and Convention, any dispute as to 
interpretation would be given to the 
High Commissioner for consideration. 

General Sir Richard Haking, who was 
with the British troops in Danzig after 
the war, held the post of High Com- 
missioner until 1923, when he resigned 
because of his position in the British 
Army. Mr. M. S. MacDonnell, 
Governor of the Western Province of 
Egypt, since 1919, was appointed as 
his successor. Special provisions have 
been made regarding his term of office. 
During the term of office of General 
Haking many disputes arose and it was 
fortunate that he had such intimate 
knowledge of the people and country. 
In spite of his fair judgment most of his 
decisions were appealed to the Council 
of the League by Poland or the Free 
City, but the Council unreservedly 
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in international life since the 
_ The change in many frontiers and the 


aw the findings of its Commis- 
sioner. 

Owing to the financial crisis in the 
two countries surrounding Danzig, and 
to the fact that the mark has been 
employed in Danzig as currency, the 
situation has become critical. But as 
stated in Chapter VII plans are under 
way for a complete change in the 
financial system of the Free City 
to carry it through this period of 
depression. 

The main difficulties that have arisen 
have been the result of the indefinite- 
ness of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
that between the Free City and Poland. 
Although the subsequent agreement 
between the two planed much of the 
unevenness, some still remains, and the 
League must continue for some time 


_ to help realize an amicable relationship 


between Poland and Danzig. 


Minorities 


The question of minorities has 
played an increasingly important rdéle 
war. 


division of the former Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire into several inde- 
pendent countries have changed the 
distribution of minorities. Whereas, 
before there were inevitably minorities 
in nearly all countries, the proportional 
increase brought about by the war has 
been enormous. Czechoslovakia is a 
striking example where the German 
population is two thirds that of the 


Czech and with the other minorities 
_ practically equals the Czech. 


At the Berlin Conference in 1878, it 


_ was decided that no country should be 


admitted into the Comity of European 
Nations on an equal footing with the 
other members, which did not recog- 
nize all the principles upon which the 
social organization of all the states of 
Europe was based. Included therein 
was the guarantee of full liberty to 
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minorities. This principle is inherent 
in the League of Nations. 

After the World War the League was 
recognized as the best safeguard of 
minorities, through specific powers 
vested in the Council. All information 
comes from the Administrative Section 
of the Secretariat. 

At the Peace Conference on May 1, 
1919, the Commission on New States 
was set up, composed of representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. The Com- 
mission was entrusted with the task of 
drawing up Draft Treaties for the pro- 
tection of minorities in the states of 
Eastern Europe." 

These treaties were ten in number, 
being concluded with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, 
Greece, Armenia, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Turkey.” All these 
treaties are divided into five parts 
which deal with different phases of the 
problem, such as nationality, religion, 
language, and education and provide 
minority guarantees in each instance. 
Included is the stipulation that these 
obligations be placed under the guaran- 
tee of the League of Nations. Any 
member of the Council has the right to 
bring to the attention of the Council 
any infraction, or danger of infraction, 
of the provisions thereof and _ the 
Council may thereupon take such ae- 
tion and give such instructions as it 


“ Certain states objected to this plan on the 
principle that unless all states, members of the 
League, undertook similar obligations such um 
dertaking by certain signatories might be re 
garded as in derogation of their sovereign rights, 
and they would not tolerate foreign intervention 
in their domestic affairs. However, on the ground 
of international concern, these objections were 
not held valid and the treaties were accordingly 
drawn up. 

® As the result of the Treaty of Lausanne being 
substituted for the Treaty of Sévres, the arrange 
ments made with Turkey are no longer the same 
as in the original treaty. 
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ORGANIZATION AND OF THE LEAGUE or NATIONS 


may deem proper and effective in the 
arcumstances. 

The first treaty was with Poland and 
was signed at the same time as the 
Treaty of Versailles. The text of this 
treaty was transmitted to Poland with 
a covering letter which included the 
considerations which form the basis of 
all treaties in connection with minori- 
ties. It stated that minorities treaties 
embraced no new ideas; that since 
early days the established procedure of 
the Public Law of Europe had been 
that when a new state was created or 
when an existing state acquired any 
considerable extent of new territory, in 
order to gain the recognition of the 
Great Powers, certain guarantees relat- 
ing to government had to be given. 
The new minorities treaties differed 
oly in form from the old. This 
change was brought about by the 
league of Nations. Formerly the 
guarantees had been vested in the 
Great Powers, but because of the lack 
of centralization this system had failed 
and the League with its centralized 
control was being substituted. 

In addition to putting the protection 
of minorities directly under the League, 
there is in each treaty a clause which 
provides, in case of disputes relative to 
guarantees, the intervention of the 
Permanent Court of Justice. 

In certain of the treaties special 
provisions are included, such as the 
considerations regarding Jews in 
Poland and Mussulmen in Jugo- 
Slavia and Greece. These rights of 
minorities, as established in the treaties 
have already been included in the con- 
stitutions of several states, and adopted 
as fundamental laws. Certain states 
(Austria and Czechoslovakia; Poland 
and Danzig), in order to augment 
the guarantees and to obviate the 
necessity for League aid and super- 
vision, have drawn up reciprocal 
treaties. 


A 


The First Assembly of the League 
passed the following resolution: 

Intheeventof . . . being admitted 
to the League, the Assembly requests that 
they should take the necessary measures to 
enforce the principles of the minorities 
treaties, and that they should arrange with 
the Council the details required to carry 
this object into effect. 


By that measure the Treaty of Berlin 
was made applicable to the League as 
representing the Comity of Nations. 

In June, 1921, the Council approved 
the Finnish Minority Regulations as 
being equivalent to the guarantees of 
the minorities treaties. At the same 
time Albania agreed to certain stipula- 
tions for the protection of her minori- 
ties, in order that she might fulfil her 
obligations under the Covenant of the 
League. Esthonia, Lithuania, and 
Latvia to obtain admission to the 
League signed declarations regarding 
minorities. In Latvia and Esthonia 
this legislation has provoked consider- 
able criticism, but no actual persecu- 
tion of minorities has taken place. 

To facilitate its work the League set 
up a certain form for all minorities’ 
petitions. On the proposal of Mr. 
Tittoni of Italy, it was decided that all 
petitions must be made first to the 
Council. When such a petition claims 
an infraction of the guarantee, the 
Secretary-General shall communicate 
it, without comment, to the members 
of the Council for consideration. The 
state concerned, if a member of the 
League, is informed at the same time 
as the Council, that the state may sub- 
mit to the Council of the League what- 
ever observations it desires to make. 
The competence of the Council to deal 
with the matter arises only on the sug- 
gestion by one of its members to take 
up the infraction or accusation in 
question. 

If petitions emanate from states not 
members of the League, the procedure 
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is different. Such petitions must be 
communicated to the state concerned 
before being transmitted to the Coun- 
cil. The state in question must inform 
the Secretary-General within three 
weeks whether or not it desires to make 
any comments. If the decision is 
affirmative, two months are given for 
the preparation of a reply which must 
be made simultaneously to the Council 
and the members of the League. 

The President of the Council and two 
members examine the petition and re- 
ply. If it seems that some action should 
be taken, they submit the case in 
report form to the Council. The 
Council may then take such action and 
pass such measures as seem expedient. 

In September, 1921, an appeal was 
received from the political party of the 
Hungarian Ruthenes. The Czech 
Government had guaranteed certain 
liberties to the Ruthenian element of 
their country, but according to the 
claim these liberties had never been 
granted. The Ruthenians wished the 
League to effect these guarantees. 
The Council, after having examined 
the appeal and the Czech memoran- 
dum, took no action but expressed the 
hope that the Czech Government, as 
soon as might be feasible, would give 
the Ruthenians the liberty assured in 
the specific treaty stipulations. 

Petitions were received concerning 
the rights of certain minorities in Aus- 
tria and Roumania, of Russians in 
Bessarabia and of Hungarian discrimi- 
nation against the entry of Jews into 
Hungarian Universities. The last re- 
sulted from a law of the Hungarian 
Government curtailing the liberty of 
entrance into the Universities. In all 
these cases the Council found no viola- 
tions of the minorities’ obligations. In 
the last the statistical evidence given 
by the Hungarian Government con- 
vinced the Council that the plea of 
discrimination was unjustified. 
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| 
The problem of the German minor. 
ties in Poland has been the mog 
serious minorities’ dispute with which 
the League has been confronted. Qp 
November 9, 1921, the Secretary. 


General of the League received a tele. | 


gram from the Germanic League, 
stating that several thousand families 
of German origin, Polish citizens of 
German race and also nationals of the 
German State, had been ordered by the 
Polish Government to leave their 
property before December 1, 199], 
Instead of giving the usual time fora 
reply to the Government concerned, 
the Secretary-General immediately 
notified the members of the Council of 
the petition, first fulfilling his obliga. 
tions by informing the representative 
of the state concerned accredited to the 
Secretariat of the League. 

At the League’s request Poland 
immediately lengthened the time limit 
originally accorded to the farmers. 
The final date was not determined but 
May, 1922, was chosen as the earliest. 

In the meantime the Secretary- 
General received from the petitioners 
two memoranda, dated November 7 
and 12, 1921, respectively, which con- 
tained detailed statements of the case. 
The Poles submitted certain immediate 
observations on these statements and 
promised to reply more fully later. 

The Committee of the Council did 
not feel that an examination of the 
question was justified before the receipt 
of the Polish report. Since the farmers 
were threatened with expulsion in the 
near future, the Committee in January, 
1922, requested the Polish Government 
to take no action before the memoran- 
dum might be considered. At the end 
of January the Polish report arrived 
and was immediately communicated 
to the various members of the League. 
At an extraordinary session of the 
Council held in March the question 
was discussed. The shortness of the 
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session prevented the Council from 
taking action and Poland was again 
requested to extend the time set for the 
expulsion of the farmers to October, 
1922. In May, the Council agreed 
definitely upon the steps to be taken 
and the following resolution was 
adopted : 

1. A copy of this report shall be sent to 
the Polish Government, which is requested 
to forward to the Council of the League of 
Nations as soon as possible detailed infor- 


mation upon the questions of fact, as well 
as upon the questions of law, referred to in 
the report. 

2. The representative of the Polish 
Government is invited to consider in con- 
junction with the Secretary-General the 
various questions of law raised in the report, 
in order to enable the Council to decide 
whether, and if so on what questions, the 
Permanent Court of Justice should be 
asked to give an opinion. 

8. The Council earnestly requests the 
Polish Government to postpone, until the 
Council has had the opportunity of taking 
a decision upon the matter, any adminis- 
trative or judicial measures likely to affect 
the normal positions of persons of German 
origin engaged in agricultural work, who 
are Polish subjects, or whose status as 
Polish subjects is dependent upon the 
decision taken with regard to the questions 
of interpretation raised in this report. 


In order to determine exactly the 
legal points involved, the Council 
submitted the affair to a Committee 
of Jurists in the following interrogatory 
form : 


1. Whether the colonists, who before the 
date of the Armistice had received official 
contracts with the German Colonization 
Committee but who before that date had 
not been registered, were liable to expulsion 


| from their properties by the Polish Govern- 
ment. 


2. Whether the colonists who had re- 
ceived contracts from the German Coloni- 
tation Commission after the date of the 
Armistice should be treated in a special 


manner and for what reasons. 
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3. The question of the right of repurchase 
laid down in the contracts with the German 
Colonization Commission. 


The Committee of Jurists replied to 
question one that it would scarcely 
seem fair to invoke the lack of legal 
title against these colonists, a fact 
which was no fault of theirs, if they had 
fulfilled all the stipulations entailed by 
their contracts. On the second point 
the Jurists decided that these contracts 
granted after the Armistice should not 
be put forward as against the interest 
of the Polish Government, as everyone 
knew that the territories, in respect 
of which the Prussian Government 
granted the contracts to Germans, 
would cease to belong to Germany. 
Regarding the right of repurchase, it 
was decided that the Polish Govern- 
ment was entitled to exercise in respect 
of these contracts in the first category 
the right of repurchase, which is one of 
the conditions of the contracts which 
remain in force. 

This report was immediately trans- 
ferred to the Polish Government. 

In ‘December, 1922, the Polish 
Government stated that the case as 
put by the Jurists had no bearing upon 
the minority question in Poland. 
Poland felt that the expulsion of the 
farmers was legally justified. She did 
not consider it possible to grant, and 
validate title deeds to people who for 
anti-Polish purposes came into her 
territory. 

Since Poland assumed this position 
the Council, at its January-February 
1923, session, adopted the following 
resolution: The Council of the League 
of Nations, having been apprised of 
certain questions regarding the follow- 
ing facts— 

(a) A number of colonists who were 
formerly German nationals, and who are 
now domiciled in Polish territory previously 
belonging to Germany, have acquired 
Polish nationality, particularly in virtue of 
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Article XCI of the Treaty of Versailles. 
They are occupying their holdings under 
if contracts which, although concluded with 

» the German Colonization Commission prior 
Bi to the Armistice of November 11, 1918, did 
not receive an Auflassung before that date. 
The Polish Government regards itself as 
the legitimate owner of these holdings under 
Article CCLVI of the Treaty of Versailles 
and considers itself entitled to cancel the 
above contracts. In consequence, the 
Polish authorities have taken certain 
measures in regard to these colonists, by 
which the latter will be expelled from the 
holdings they occupy; 

(b) The Polish authorities will not 
recognize leases conceded before November 
11, 1918, by the German Government to 
German nationals who have now become 
Polish subjects. These are leases over the 
German State properties which have 
subsequently been transferred to the Polish 
State in virtue of the Treaty of Versailles, 
in particular of Article CCLVI; 


requests the Permanent Court of 
International Justice to give an advi- 
sory opinion on the following questions: 


1. Do the points referred to in (a) and 
(b) above involve international obligations 
of the kind contemplated by the Treaty 
between the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and Poland, 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, and 
do these points come within the competence 
of the League of Nations as defined in that 
Treaty? 

(a) Should the first question be answered 
in the affirmative, the Council requests the 
Court to give an advisory opinion on the 
question whether the position adopted by 
the Polish Government and referred to in 
(a) and (b) above is in conformity with its 
international obligations. 

The Secretary-General is authorized to 
submit these requests to the Court together 
with all relevant documents, to explain to 
the Court the action taken by the Council 
in this matter, to give all assistance neces- 
sary in the examination of the question, 


and, if required, to take steps to be repre. 
sented before the Court. 


The decision of the Court, which has 
recently been given, upholds the Ger. 
man claim of the injustice of the expul- 
sion, Poland being bound by inter. 
national agreements to observe the 
minority privileges of German res. 
dents. 

The Third Assembly, realizing the 
importance of the question of minori- 
ties in regard to world peace and 
justice, dwelt at considerable length 
on the subject and passed certain im- 
portant resolutions concerning them, 
The Sixth Commission of the Assembly 
had as its basis a draft resolution of 
Professor Gilbert Murray. Professor 
Murray, in explaining his proposals, 
pointed out the importance of the 
question as a political as well as a moral 
issue, and one which involved the 
stability of the whole of Central 
Europe. The duty of the League was 
to foster reciprocal contentment and 
good will between majorities and 
minorities. It was decided that, to 
aid this relationship, it would be wise 
for the Council to send from time to 
time, with the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned, certain representa- 
tives of the League to tranquilize public 
feeling and aid the maintenance of or- 
der by their good offices. The states 
not members of the League were 
urged to show the same treatment 
towards minorities as those of the 
League were obliged to show. 

The minority question will live on 
for years to come until peace is 
stabilized, and countries, through long 
years of educational effort, leam 
voluntarily to exercise the same feeling 
towards their minorities as towards 
their nationals, 
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The problem of Mandates came 
within the sphere of the League as the 
result of the Peace Treaties and Article 
XXII of the Covenant of the League. 
However, the allocation of the Man- 
dates was outside its jurisdiction and 
was the duty of the Supreme Council of 
the Allied Powers. The League’s work 
began only after the allocation and was 
to guarantee a just administration of 
the territories as “a sacred trust of 
civilization.” 

By Article CXIX of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany renounced all her 
rights and titles to her overseas 
possessions, and by Article CX XXII of 
the Treaty of Sévres, Turkey renounced 
her rights and titles over her former 
provinces of Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine. 

In accordance with Article XXII of 
the Covenant, “those colonies and 
territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under 
the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them, and which 
are inhabited by peoples not yet able 
to stand by themselves” are to be 
administered by certain powers on 
behalf of the League of Nations. 

These territories were divided into 
three classifications, “A,” “B,” and 
“C,” dependent on the stage of 
development of the population, the 
geographical situation, and_ the 
economic conditions of the territory. 

The “A” Mandates embrace the 
former Turkish territories which have 
reached a stage of development which 
permits them to be independent na- 
tions, but which need certain adminis- 
trative supervision until they are able 
to “stand alone.” 

The “B” Mandates include the 
central African colonies whose develop- 
ment is at a stage 
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MANDATES 


that the mandatory must be responsible for 
the administration of the territory under 
conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, 
the prohibition of abuses, such as the slave 
trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, 
and the prevention of the establishment of 
fortifications or military or naval bases and 
of military training of the natives for other 
than police purposes, and the defense of the 
territory, and will also secure equal oppor- 
tunities for the trade and commerce of 
other members of the League. 


The “C” Mandates include terri- 
tories 


such as Southwest Africa and certain of the 
south Pacific islands, which, owing to the 
sparseness of their population or their 
small size, or their remoteness from the 
centres of civilization, or their geographical 
contiguity to the territory of the manda- 
tory, and other circumstances, can best be 
administered under the laws of the manda- 
tory as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned 
in the interests of the indigenous popula- 
tion. 


In order to bring these territories 
within the sphere of the League the allo- 
cations of the “B” and “C” Mandates 
took place in May, 1919, and the 
Mandates were given out in the fol- 
manner: 


Island of Nauru—British 
Empire. 
Island of Samoa—New 
Zealand. 
al New Guinea and adjacent isles 
—Australia. 


Islands of Pacific North of 

Equator—Japan. 

Former German Southwest 
Africa—South Africa. 

“B.” Togoland-—Great Britain and 
France. 
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Cc 
and France. 

East Africa—Great Britain 
and Belgium. 

The “A” Mandates were allocated 
nearly a year later by the Supreme 
Council at San Remo, as follows: 

Mesopotamia—Great Britain. 
Palestine—Great Britain. 
Syria and Lebanon—France. 

The League first defined the terms 

under which the actual administration 


Britain 


of the mandated areas was to take 


place. The “C” Mandates were 
determined on December 17, 1920,-and 
since that time these territories have 
been administered by the Powers con- 
cerned as mandatories acting on behalf 
of the League. The arrangement of 
the “A” and “B” Mandates was made 
more difficult because of the attitude 
of the United States. The United 
States demanded that special arrange- 
ments be made guaranteeing to her the 
same preferential rights as those 
accorded the League members. The 
respective mandatory countries by 
direct negotiations with the United 
States drew up individual treaty agree- 
ments with her. In July, 1921, the 
countries receiving the Mandates sub- 
mitted revised drafts for them, in 
accordance with mutual agreements, 
forbidding such abuses as the monopoly 
of industries found in the mandated 
territories. 

In accordance with Article XXII, 
paragraph 9, of the Covenant, a 
Permanent Mandates Commission was 
appointed to review the work of the 
Mandatory Powers, by the means of 
reports and verbal comments made by 
the appointed delegates of the Manda- 
tory Powers. The Secretariat of this 
Commission is the Mandates Section of 
the League Secretariat. The Com- 


mission consists of nine members, six 
of whom are representatives of non- 
Mandatory Powers. 


They are ap- 


pointed individually - the Council, 
and may not hold, while members of 
the Commission, an office which would 
put them in direct dependence on 
their governments. The International 
Labor Organization has the privilege of 
appointing a member who may act in 
an advisory capacity in problems relat- 
ing to labor. 

In order to aid both the Com- 
mission and the Mandatory Powers, a 
questionnaire has been drawn up which 
forms the basis of the annual reports to 
the Commission, and upon which the 
Commission can make its report to the 
Council, on the administration of the 
territories. 

The question of the national status 
of inhabitants placed under the “B” 
and “C” Mandates was dealt with by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission 
at its session in 1922. Although no 
definite ruling has been made, it has 
been recommended to the Council that 
the Mandatory Powers grant a national 
status apart from that of the subjects 
of the nationals, but that stipulations 
be made whereby, so desiring, the 
natives may become citizens of the 
Mandatory. 

All petitions that come to the 
League from the mandated territories 
must be sent through the Mandatory 
Power, which makes whatever comments 
seem fitting. If complaints come from 
other sources, these are addressed to 
the Chairman of the Mandates Com- 
mission who decides whether the peti- 
tion is of sufficient importance to be 
sent to the Mandatory. If it is sent a 
reply must be made within a six 
months’ period. The Commission 
judges the importance of these peti- 
tions and decides which warrant exami- 
nation by the Council and the members 
of the League. 

Two important disputes have been 
brought before the Commission. The 
first related to the Island of Nauru 
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under the Mandate of the British 
Empire. The Island is very small, 
embraces about eight square miles and 
contains extremely rich phosphate 
deposits. Although the Mandate was 
allocated to the British Empire, it was 
given by the Empire to Australia for 
administrative purposes. The exploi- 
tation of the phosphates was placed 
under three Commissioners appointed 
by the Governments of Australia, 
Great Britain, and New Zealand re- 
spectively. It was necessary for the 
Mandates Commission to _ decide 
whether or not such a condition was 
compatible with the spirit of the 
Covenant. It concluded that it was 
not, as it amounted to a monopoly for 
the exploitation of the sole natural 
wealth of the Island. It seemed 
further, that such a system might 
endanger the authority of the adminis- 
trator responsible for the material and 
moral welfare of the _ inhabitants; 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
Commissioners were appointed for an 
indefinite time, while the Administra- 
tor was appointed for five years only. 
The matter was transferred to the 
Council, who demanded fuller informa- 
tion. Profiting by the privilege of 
making a supplementary report, Sir 
Joseph Cook of Australia explained 
particularly the origin and develop- 
ment of the phosphate monopoly and 
pointed out that the governments of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and 
New Zealand, by purchasing for 
£3,500,000 the rights formerly vested 
in a private, registered English com- 
pany, merely changed the ownership 
from a private to a public monopoly. 
And further, that the freedom of the 
Phosphate Commissioners from gov- 
ernmental control was not to be inter- 
preted by the governments concerned 
to include absolute freedom of control 
in regard to conditions which might 
affect labor. 
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He explained that the relations be- 
tween the Phosphate Commissioners 
and the population of the Island were 
quite in harmony, owing to the 
geographical conditions of exploitation. 
The inhabitants stayed close to the 
shore, while the working of the phos- 
phates embraced only a small section 
of the Island in the interior. Since the 
Government derived no profit from the 
working of the phosphate deposits, 
there was no need to fear that an 
attempt might be made to admuxister 
for the Mandatory Government rather 
than for the natives, as is distinctly 
provided for. 

The most important mandate ques- 
tion that has come before the League 
arose from the action taken in South- 
west Africa in 1922, against the Bondelz- 
warts. The Third Assembly, in taking 
note of the affair, expressed its satis- 
faction that an inquiry would be made 
and that a full report would be given 
to the Commission at its Annual Meet- 
ing in 1923, and that in the meantime 
all possible means would be employed 
to help the sufferers and that a com- 
plete restoration of the livestock would 
be made to hasten the general economic 
revival of the Bondelzwarts district. 

At the meeting in July-August, 1923, 
no definite steps were taken because 
the full report was not yet forthcoming 
from the South African Government. 
However, in reports made by the 
South African representative it was 
pointed out that the Government had 
taken steps to relieve the sufferers of 
the district and had continued the 
same until the complete return of the 
livestock to the natives. Special stock 
was given to those who had particularly 
suffered as the result of the air attack 
which stopped the supposed rebellion. 
Because of the conflicting points of 
view, it was decided to postpone 
definite action until 1924, when the full 
reports should be on hand. 
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In summing up the case the presi- 


Commission, Marquis 
Alberto Theodoli of Italy, pointed out 
that in the administration of mandated 
territories there is a special principle of 
natives before whites. It seemed that 
in this particular incident the South 
African Government put its own 
authority and the minority of whites 
first. 

In the yearly reports of the “B” and 
“C” Mandates (the “A” Mandates 
not being as yet officially regulated be- 
cause of political differences), special 
emphasis has been laid on the provi- 


sions of the Covenant forbidding cer- 


When the Covenant of the League 
was drawn up at Versailles the world 
was swept by a storm of idealism, and 
the obligations laid down in the 
Covenant were in some instances more 
drastic than nations could accept 
under ordinary circumstances. Cer- 
tain articles, without amendment, and 
with arbitrary interpretation, were too 
exacting and dangerous for countries 
to sanction. Therefore, at the Second 
_ Assembly in 1921, many of the articles 
were revised. 

From the outset Canada has sought 
to amend, interpret, or strike out 
completely, Article X of the Covenant. 
As a primary measure the Committee 
on Amendments, set up by the Council 
following the First Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, asked a body of jurists to consider 
the binding quality of Article X. 

The jurists found that the individual 
value of Article X is the enunciation of 
the general principle that political 
independence and territorial integrity 
should be maintained against violence. 
The Articles following, XII to XVII, 
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tain abuses subversive of the well- being 
of the natives. Education has beep 
encouraged by the Mandatories who 
are endeavoring to civilize the natives, 
Not only are there missionary schools 
as before, but the governments are 
gradually setting up schools to train 
the youth of the territories. Slavery 
has been almost abolished and public 
health has been improved as fast as 
conditions have permitted. There are 
many problems that are not yet reg- 
ulated as is inevitable under a new 
system. However, the Mandatories are 
carrying out their obligations under 
“a sacred trust of civilization.” 


SNANT 
provide in detail the procedure to be 
followed for cases of actual aggression. 
They decided to leave Article X in its 
original form, as the small states felt a 
certain security therein, and to simply 
outline its scope. It is not set up to 
guarantee the absolute preservation of 
the status quo, but rather to point out 
that in the future the civilized world 
cannot tolerate acts of aggression as 
the means of modifying this status quo. 
To this end the members of the League 
have pledged themselves, first to 
respect territorial integrity and the 
existing political independence of all 
the states members of the League, and 
secondly, to maintain this integrity and 
this independence against any external 
aggression, whether on the part of a 
state member, or a state non-member 
of the League. The Council shall 
advise upon the means to assure the 
fulfilment of this second obligation. 
It will perform this function by 
addressing to the members of the 
League such recommendations as are 
deemed proper in regard thereto, 
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taking into account Articles XI, XII, 
XII, XV, XVI, XVII, and XIX of 
the Covenant. 

Articles X and XVI have a very 
close relationship. Sixteen lays down 
the means of enforcing the principle of 
opposition to violence. The duty 
which is incumbent upon members of 
the League to preserve against all 
external aggression the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of all members of the League is ex- 
plained and defined in Article XVI. 
Any interpretation of Article X other 
than that which makes it the basis of 
the obligations of XVI, due regard 
being at all times paid to the geographi- 
cal situations of the countries, was 
found impossible. As is evident from 
paragraph 2 of Article X, the power of 
the Council is only advisory, as must be 
for the preservation of the sovereignty 
of the member states. 

However, while Article X lays down 
no rule of procedure that cannot be 
found elsewhere in the Covenant, it 
possesses a certain value of its own by 
enunciating one of the legal principles 
upon which the League is built, namely 
the aforementioned principle of mutual 
respect of the territorial integrity and 
the existing political independence of 
all members of the League. 

Canada, realizing that any hope of 
striking out the article was impossible, 
proposed certain amendments at the 
Third Assembly: to add at the end of 
the article the words: 


taking into account the political and 
geographical circumstances of each state. 


and the following paragraph: 


The opinion given by the Council in such 
cases shall be regarded as a matter of the 
highest importance, and shall be taken into 
consideration by all the members of the 
League, who shall use their utmost endeav- 
ors to conform to the conclusions of the 
Council; but no member shall be under 
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obligation to engage in any act of war with- 
out the consent of its parliament, legislative 
or other representative body. 


The Third Assembly took no action 
on this proposal, but decided to discuss 
it again at the Fourth Assembly in 
relation to possible changes which 
might be necessitaved by the Draft 
Treaty for disarmament. 

At the Fourth Assembly definite 
steps were taken to give consideration 
to the proposal of the Canadian 
Government. The First Committee 
of the Assembly had on hand the reso- 
lution of the Canadian Government 
interpretive of Article X. Several 
states which in previous years had 
voted against any change or interpre- 
tation of the article favored the 
Canadian proposal. With an amend- 
ment made by the British delegation, 
the First Committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


The Assembly, desirous of defining the 
scope of the obligations contained in 
Article X of the Covenant so far as regards 
the points raised by the Canadia delega- 
tion, adopts the following resolution: 

It is in conformity with the spirit of 
Article X that, in the event of the Council 
considering it to be its duty to recommend 
the application of military measures in 
consequence of an aggression or danger or 
threat of aggression, the Council shall be 
bound to take account, more particularly, 
of the geographical situation and of the 
special interests of each state. 

It is for the constitutional authorities of 
each member to decide, in reference to the 
obligation of preserving the independence 
and integrity of the territory of members, 
in what degree the member is bound to 
assure the execution of this obligation by 
employment of its military forces. 

The recommendation made by the Coun- 
cil shall be regarded as being of the highest 
importance and shall be taken into con- 
sideration by all the members of the League 
with the desire to execute their engage- 
ments in good faith. 
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Unfortunately the proposed resolu- 
tion could not be declared as accepted 
because of the dissenting vote of 
Persia, the resolution demanding 
unanimity. At present Article X rests 
uninterpreted by the Assembly, which 
represents the members of the League. 
However, for all purposes, wherein it 
may function, the interpretation given 
by the jurists in 1921 will be the cri- 
terion by which member states will de- 
termine their action. This interpreta- 
tion to all intent and purpose is the 
Canadian proposal of 1923. 

Owing to the formation of the 
Permanent Court under Article XIV of 
the Covenant, Articles XII, XIII, and 
XV were amended by the Second 
Assembly to embrace the Court. For 
example: in Article XII, paragraph 1, 
“or judicial settlement” is added after 
“to arbitration,” in order to make 
room for the functioning of the Court. 
The same plan was followed in amend- 
ing the other two Articles. 

The Second Assembly passed an 
amendment to Article XXVI relating 
to amendments to the Covenant. 
The Article now reads as amended: 

Amendments to the present Covenant, 
the text of which shall have been voted by 
the Assembly by a three quarters majority, 
in which shall be included the votes of all 
the members of the Council represented at 
the meeting, will take effect when ratified 
by the members of the League whose repre- 
sentatives composed the Council when the 
vote was taken, and by the majority of 
those whose representatives formed the 
Assembly. 

If the required number of ratifications 
shall not have been obtained within 18 
months after the vote of the Assembly, the 
proposed amendment shall remain without 
effect. 

The Secretary-General shall inform the 
members of the taking effect of an amend- 
ment. 

Any member of the League which has 
not at that time ratified the amendment is 
free to notify the Secretary-General within 
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a year of its refusal to accept it, but in that 
case it shall cease to be a member of the 
League. 


A very interesting case has arisen 
regarding Article XVIII. It was pro- 
posed to amend the Article in such a 
way that its real value would be 
greatly diminished by lessening the 
existing obligation for the registration 
of treaties. The ground for this pro- 
posed change was that a full registra- 
tion of all treaties was too much to 
exact and that instead of having an 
obligation which would not be observed 
it was better to strike out the obliga- 
tion. Fortunately this has not been 
done and the article rests in its original 
form. It is hoped that in time all 
treaties will be automatically registered 
with the League. 

Article VI has been amended so that 
the expenses of the League shall be 
borne by the members of the League 
in the proportion decided by the 
Assembly. At the same time, a tenta- 
tive allocation was established. 

Article XVI has been altered from 
top to bottom and its force greatly 
modified by the removal of all reference 
to military measures. The latter part 
of paragraph 1 now reads: 


. which hereby undertake immedi- 
ately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between persons residing 
in their territory and persons residing in the 
territory of the Covenant-breaking state, 
and the prevention of all financial, com- 
mercial or personal intercourse between 
persons residing in the territory of the 
Covenant-breaking state and persons re- 
siding in the territory of any other state, 
whether a member of the League or not. 


Paragraph 2 now reads: 


It is for the Council to give an opinion 
whether or not a breach of the Covenant 
has taken place. In deliberations on this 
question in the Council, the votes of mem- 
bers of the League alleged to have resorted 
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to war and of members against whom such 
action was directed shall not be counted. 


Paragraph 3 now reads: 


The Council will notify all members of 
the League the date which it recommends 
for the application of the economic pressure 
under this Article. 


Paragraph 4 now reads: 


Nevertheless, the Council may, in the 
case of particular members, postpone the 
coming into force of any of these measures 
for a specified period, where it is satisfied 
that such a postponement will facilitate the 
attainment of the object of the measures 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, or 
that it is necessary in order to minimize the 
loss and inconvenience which will be caused 
to such members. 


The Norwegian and Swedish Gov- 
ernments proposed that amendments 
be made introducing into the Covenant 
an obligation for all members to 
establish permanent Commissions of 
Arbitration and Conciliation, in such a 
manner that there would be one for 
each state for the investigation of 
disputes between that member and 
each of the other members. This was 
proposed because the Council seemed a 
body overly political and the Assembly 
too large to deal with all questions and 
the Commissions would have the 
advantage of having the confidence of 
the parties concerned. 

While the fact of confidence was 
granted, it seemed unwise to set up a 
third method of settlement, especially 
when the Council already possessed 
the right to set up Committees of 
Inquiry and Conciliation. Further, 
this might lead to the settlement of 
disputes by bodies without the author- 
ity of the League Council and Assem- 
bly and with less impartiality. In- 
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stead, therefore, of amending the 
Covenant it was decided to suggest the 
adoption of the procedure of concilia- 
tion. 

At the Third Assembly, with the idea 
of further promoting this plan, it was 
urged that in accordance with the 
spirit of the Covenant, conventions be 
concluded between countries with the 
object of laying disputes before Con- 
ciliation Commissions formed by them. 
The scope of this plan may become 
very wide and simplify the settlement 
of disputes which arise between 
nations. 

At the Fourth Assembly the British 
Delegation proposed a further Amend- 
ment to Article XVI. But since the 
Amendments passed in the Second 
Assembly had not been ratified by a 
sufficient number of countries, any 
further amendments were considered 
momentarily futile. 

The fact that these Amendments 
have not been ratified by the requisite 
number of states might, in a crisis, 
cause a serious situation. There is one 
thing which makes it less serious than 
seems at first glance. It is that in all 
cases involving mutual assistance the 
parliament, legislative, or other repre- 
sentative body of each member state 
must decide what measures each state 
will take, in the light of the recom- 
mendations of the Council. 

It is hoped that before the Fifth 
Assembly the amended articles will 
have come into effect. 

In conclusion it must be said that, 
irrespective of one’s personal feeling 
towards the League of Nations, it is 
functioning well, considering its serious 
handicaps and is becoming increasingly 
the conciliatory body to which nations 
naturally turn at critical moments in 
their national life. 
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a Aaland Islands, settlement of, 12-4. International, Labor Organization, work and Te M 


Advisory and Administrative Commissions, work 
of, 7. 

Albania, settlement of frontier problem, 21. 

Amendments to Covenant, 74-7. 

Article X of Covenant, efforts to amend, 74-6. 

Assembly of League, work of, 5. 

Austria, financial difficulties of, 35; reason for 
ruin of, 24; reconstruction plan of, 25-31. 


Barcelona Conference, work done by, 49. 
Berlin Conference (1878), 66. 


Calendar, move to standardize, 51. 

Canada, efforts of re Article X, 74, 75. 

Cecil, Lord Robert, proposed draft and treaty of, 
39. 

Certificate System, use of in opium, 60. 

Communications and Transit Organization, 49, 
50. 

Council of League, work and makeup, 6 

Conference of Ambassadors: decision recom- 
mendations of to Greece and Italy, 33; Vilna, 
ue. 

Cook, Sir Joseph, 73. 

Corfu, bombing of by Italy, 31. 

Yonvention, preparatiqn and work of in Upper 
Silesia Settlement, 19-21. 

Co-operation, hindrances to before war, 5 


Danzig, administration and difficulties of, 65; 
financial aid given, 52. 
Disarmament, 38. 


Economic and Financial Committee, extended 
work of, 51—4. 


Epidemic Commission, value of, 46. 


Financial Committee, work of, 51-53. 

Franc, substitution of for mark, wisdom of, 64. 

Frontiers, change in, 66; difficulties, Poland- 
Lithuania, 14. 


German minorities in Poland, problem of, 68-70. 
Greek government, responsibility of for Italian 
murders, 31. 


Hague Conference, 2nd, proposal of Permanent 
Court at, 8. 

Health, Organization of League, 45; personnel, 
interchange of, 47, 48. 

Hymans, Mr., suggested plan of re Poland-Luth- 
uania, 15. 


Intellectual work, co-operation in, among na- 
tions, 61. 


makeup of, 8; Railway Convention, 50. 
Inflation, stoppage of Austrian, 35. 
Italian-Greek affair, 31-4. 

Judges, Permanent Court, electing of and diff. 


culties in, 8. 


League of Nations: aid given Albania by, in 
economic reforms; appeal of Greece to, 31; 
first important political achievement of, 12; 
organization of, 5-8; settlement of Austria by, 
24-31; safeguard of, for minorities, 66. 

Liens, release of against Austria, 24. 

Loans, Austria, 25; long and short term, 28. 


Majority vote, value of, 7. 
Mandates, division and territories, 71; rights of, 
67. 


Nansen, Dr., appointment of for refugee work, 
46; curtailment of work, 6; repatriation work 
of, 55-7. 

Nauru, Island of, dispute concerning, 72. 

Nationalities Decrees, 10. 

Navigable waterways, liberty of, 50. 


Opium Committee, work of, 59-61. 


Passport system, simplification of, 49. 

Permanent Court, first cases and decisions, 
9-11; formulation and establishment of, 8, 9; 
draft treaties for protection of minorities, 66. 

Petitions, establishment of form of, for minori- 
ties, 67. 

Phosphates, exploitation of, Island of Nauru, 73. 

Plebiscite, holding of re Upper Silesia, 18. 

Polish-Lithuanian Dispute, 14-7 

Prisoners, care of after war, 55. 

Protocols, Austrian, 36; signing of, 37. 

Provisional Health Organization, work of, 46. 


Railways, reorganization of, Austria, 28. 

Red Cross, International Committee, 55. 

Refugees, aid given, 55-7; to Greece, 46. 

Reparations Committee, collaboration and help 
given to Austria, 35-37. 

Russia, co-operation of re repatriation problem, 
55; disease conditions in, 47. 

Rockefeller Institute, donation of, 47. 1 


Saar, administration of, 63-5. 

Secretariat General, work of, 5. 

Southwest Africa, action of League in, 73. 

Stabilization, methods of, Austria, 35, 36. 
S. Wimbledon, case of, 10. 
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frade relations, renewal of by Austria, 35. _ Warsaw Conference, 46. 
Transit, conferences on, 50; freedom of, guar- White, Dr. Norman, research of, in Near East, 
antee of, 50. 49. ‘ 
Women and children, traffic in, 57. 


Ultimatum, of Italy to Greece, 31; modification Women, safeguarding of, 58. 
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Universal Postal Union, 6.. 
Upper Silesia, decision of League, 19-21. 
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